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CREATIVITY AND INTELLIGIBILITY IN LE CORBUSIER’S CHAPEL 
AT RONCHAMP 


JOHN ALFORD 


The name of Ronchamp is widely known today for the extraordinary Chapel 
designed and built there by Le Corbusier between 1950 and 1955 (Fig. 1). I am 
not much concerned with the history of the building or of its site, except in so 
far as they recorded or can reasonably be supposed to have played a part in the 
act of creative imagination of Le Corbusier himself in bringing into being the 
building as it now exists. Nevertheless, there are reasons for believing that the 
historical character of the site of the building, and the history of its predecessors, 
did play an important part in Le Corbusier’s imagination. 

The Chapel—and it is a chapel of pilgrimage, not a church of parochial use— 
stands on a hill above the village of Ronchamp on the southern edge of the 
Vosges, and the site has been a place of dedicated pilgrimage from very ancient 
times. The clergy who are concerned with the religious uses of the present build- 
ing speak of the sacred character of the location from Gaulish times on. How- 
ever that may be, Le Corbusier’s mind has, I think, played with a much dimmer 
and more remote human antiquity. I shall later show what seem to me good and 
specific reasons for thinking so. 

As for the immediate history of his own building: it was tentatively com- 
missioned in 1950 to take the place of a conventional 19th-century building of 
Gothic revival style which had been destroyed in the war, and the designs were 
finally approved, by some extraordinary meeting of ecclesiastical opinions and 
tastes, the following year. There have, I gather, been the expectable organized 
protests from some quarters, but from what I saw and heard on the site of the 
reactions of a lot of people who were certainly faithful believers, I would think it 
very unlikely that these antagonistic opinions will succeed in putting the build- 
ing out of religious commission, as has happened in at least one comparable case 
elsewhere. 

I went to Ronchamp with an entirely open mind, having seen only two or 
three newspaper cuts which left me completely puzzled by what seemed a wilful 
oddity both in the context of the tradition of church architecture and in that of 
Le Corbusier’s previous practice. Actual contact with the building left me deeply 
moved and enormously impressed, particularly by the overpowering effect of 
fused order and vitality in the monument, and this paper results from attempts 
to explain to myself what this sense of authoritative power, order, and vitality 
are due to. 
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As to the use of the words “creativity” and “intelligibility” in my title, they 
refer to the following problem which is very clearly identified in the recent book, 
The Artist as Creator, by Milton Nahm. By creativity we mean the bringing into 
being of something new. Novelty can refer either to something particular in time 
and place, or to something in the classic sense ‘“‘universal”’ in kind. To stay within 
the context of building: every building is something new when it is first built; 
this applies even to the replica of the Parthenon at Nashville, Tennessee. But 
this kind of novelty is not what we refer to when we speak of artistic creativity. 
What we mean in such cases—in the case of the Ronchamp Chapel, for in- 
stance—is something new in kind. 

In terms of a traditional conception of a church, there is too little similarity 
to make it immediately intelligible. The same comment applies to one’s general 
pattern of ideas of the previous work of Le Corbusier; with his insistence, even 
after the conception of a building as a machine had been modified by introduction 
of anatomical analogies, on the virtue of rectangularity, a universal module, and 
so on. In both regards, Ronchamp was something so creatively novel as to baffle 
comparisons, the application of general ideas, and thus intelligibility. There are, 
for myself, still aspects and parts of the building to which this comment applies, 
but since my main objective is to transmit such intelligibility as I have arrived 
at, I shall for the most part leave the reader to discover my omissions and to 
add to, or to controvert, my exposition as he can and thinks fit. As I first met it, 
the design did not even seem to have enough identifiable formal pattern or co- 
herence to make it abstractly beautiful by established canons, to say nothing 
about specific meanings. Since the important aspect of a place of worship is the 
interior, and one knows that it is for that purpose that the Ronchamp Chapel 
was designed and built, let us proceed there immediately (Fig. 2). 

The first and enduring effect is one of power, order, and repose. The power is 
not difficult to explain. The walls are enormously thick at their base, and though 
they taper upwards to a marked degree (as can be seen by noticing the diminish- 
ing depths of the reveals of the windows at various heights), the sense of massive 
strength is inescapable and easy to account for (Fig. 3). . 

The source of the sense of order and repose is much more difficult to identify. 
Apart from the horizontal floor, there hardly seems to be a true plane, a right 
angle, or a straight line in the construction. Yet the repose is felt by everybody. 
While we were there, there was a large number of other visitors who seemed to 
be of two kinds, though I think there was no sharp distinction. The building 
continues to be a place of pilgrimage, and it was clear that a considerable propor- 
tion of the visitors were Catholics who made their habitual observances to the 
altar and knelt in prayer before the image of the Virgin, which is the major cult- 
object of the Chapel. But there were, I am sure from having exchanged com- 
ments with fellow visitors, a number like ourselves who were there out of aes- 
thetic curiosity. There are the customary notices requesting silence in a house of 
worship, but they seemed quite unnecessary, as they do in all the great and 
successful examples of religious architecture. One is inevitably quieted by the 
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LE CORBUSIER’S CHAPEL AT RONCHAMP 295 
power and harmonious repose of the building itself. I have been accustomed in 
my own analysis of this effect to attribute it to three major factors. It may be 
due in part to the bulk of the fabric. I have already pointed out that this factor 
is affectively operative at Ronchamp. It is stronger when the building is seen 
from the outside, but that is inevitably one’s first apprehension of the building 
and one knows (if I may use that questionable term) even before entering, that 
one is in a precinct of power. There is nothing in the interior to counter that 
first effect. 

The second factor is the sense of volume. Large space is always mysterious 
and awe-inspiring, and, as Herbert Read has recently pointed out in Icon and 
Idea, it becomes the locus of Divinity as soon as large-scale building develops. 
I would say at least as soon as, because I am not convinced about the priority of 
the artifact image, but that is a question that is more or less irrelevant in this 
context. The sense of interior volume is very considerable at Ronchamp, but 
there are some very curious factors connected with it. The measurable space 
certainly does not approach that of the great Gothic cathedrals or of Hagia 
Sophia, nor is the effect as great. The highest point in the interior seems to be the 
conjunction of the east and south walls. I have not seen any authentic dimen- 
sional figures, but by rough measurement it seems to be not more than about 
forty feet high. It is marked, however, by a very curious structure, which may 
play an important part in the sense of height and volume. The walls do not 
actually conjoin; there is a space between them which is partially filled by ver- 
tical members of various shapes and dimensions. The two walls are only held 
together by the floor, the roof, and two horizontal struts, the lower of which is 
the lintel of a door. Above the door, the opening is filled with clear glass in the 
two panels separated by the upper strut. This long vertical window has very 
complex aesthetic functions. Since it is, as far as I could judge, the only absolute 
vertical in the building, apart perhaps from the frames of the other two more 
important doors, it is a very strong stabilizer. Since one sees the abstract forms 
in the angle both from the interior and from the exterior, the composition acts as 
a linkage between inner and outer space. In respect to the interior it has most of 
the function of a Gothic window and arcade, emphasizing height and verticality. 
It transmits light directly and in what must be mathematically an extremely 
complex pattern of reflections from the curved surfaces of the enclosed forms. It 
lacks color, however, to complete the comparison. Color is sparsely used in the 
building, being confined to the interior and exterior of surfaces of the main 
(south-west) door and to certain windows in plain colors with symbols and 
lettering in black. I want to complete the account of space and light, whose 
functions are, of course, interlocked here as in other buildings. 

In regard both to structure and light volume, there is another very curious 
feature. The surface of the ceiling, sags, one might say, like a piece of hung 
canvas (Fig. 4). Though the junction with the west wall is continuous and com- 
plete, on the other sides the ceiling is lifted slightly above the top of the wall, 
permitting a narrow band of light to enter at ceiling level. I presume that this 
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opening is glazed, but it was impossible to tell by direct observation from floor 
level. Though the walls are white, the ceiling is a neutral but not very dark grey, 
so that there is not a strong reflected illumination from it. The large number of 
irregularly distributed windows and the white walls suffuse the interior with 
quiet light which is relatively but by no means absolutely uniform. Photographs 
tend, I think, unduly to emphasize the spot-lighting of the windows. The total 
effect is much more restful than photographic spottiness might suggest. 

The effect of the curved ceiling I found curiously ambiguous, but not disturb- 
ingly so. The sag is very obvious and as well as depending from the two sides the 
ceiling slopes down from east to west. There is also a general downward slope 
from south to north, but it is less obvious in the interior than on the exterior 
seen from the east. The least height of the west wall is certainly considerably less 
than the greatest height of the east wall, but again I have no exact measurements. 
In spite of the slopes and the curvature, one has no sense of the impingement of 
the ceiling; affectively it is everywhere high and the volume of enclosure large. 
This lack of any sense of impingement and depression may have something to do 
with one’s ambiguous reading of the surface, which is either rigid or flexible, 
massive or weightless, or, in some way, both. This again suggests a comparison 
with the ambiguous effect of Gothic structure, but the effect is certainly not 
achieved by the same means. In the interior, I found the suggestion of flexibility 
and lightness stronger than that of rigidity and mass. One has no means of re- 
lating the inner surface of the ceiling to the outer surface of the roof. On the 
exterior, the effect of mass seems to me less questionable, though the upper sur- 
face of the roof is nowhere visible from the ground. Even in the massive overhang 
of the roof, however, the suggestion of flexibility remains. The lack of any clear 
indication or sign of what is behind the surface of the ceiling may contribute 
obliquely to the sense of volume of the interior. I found myself wondering whether 
it would be possible to read the curvature as concave instead of convex, as though 
it were a textile which could be blown up from within in the manner of Roman 
and Byzantine cosmic ceilings, though I am not suggesting that that is how one 
first understands it. 

The profound sense of stable and permanent order in the interior is, however, 
what I find most difficult to account for on purely formal grounds. Normally 
this is the result of strong verticals and horizontals, which are here reduced to an 
absolute minimum, and to easily identifiable symmetries, either in the sense of 
bilateral arrangements or in the more inclusive sense of proportionate measures, 
which are aesthetically effective even before one consciously recognizes them as 
proportionate. These, too, are extraordinarily difficult to trace. To what, then, 
is the effect of timeless repose due? Le Corbusier himself has given a strong hint, 
but it is one which I have again found it very difficult to follow up. 

The researches of Le Corbusier have led him to the perception of an “acoustic 
component in the domain of form. An implacable mathematics and physics 
reign over the forms presented to the eye; their agreement, their interdependence, 
and the spirit of unity or family which binds them together to form architectural 
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expression, is a phenomenon which,” as he says, “is as supple, subtle, exact, and 
implacable as that of acoustics. 

“One begins with an acoustic of the landscape, taking as a starting point the 
four horizons. These are the plain of the Saone, and opposite to it the hills of 
Alsace; at the other sides are two valleys. The design is conceived in conformity 
with these horizons—in acceptance of them. In the interior there is a symphony 
of light, penumbra, and shade, within a rough skin of “‘gunnite” entirely covered 
with white plaster. 

“The requirements of religion have had little effect oe the design; the form 
Was an answer to a psycho-physiology of feelings (de la sensation).’”! 

What Le Corbusier is claiming or asserting here is the operation of a mathe- 
matical imagination with a structure ‘“‘as subtle, exact, and implacable” as that 
of acoustics. But it is clear that the creative process is not deliberate and con- 
scious; it is not, like his adoption of the logarithmic series of proportions in the 
Modulor, the application of a strict mathematical theory. Both in his assertion 
of an acoustical basis and in his reference to a harmonic relation between the 
building and the landscape (which, by the way, did not immediately impress 
me on the site), it is clear that he is using no more than a rough analogy. He does 
not assert (and the assertion would hardly have been credible) that he surveyed 
the surrounding hills and valleys with instruments and somehow worked out a 
set of basic topographical proportions, which he then applied to his design. It 
was, he tells us, a process of psycho-physiology, determined both in procedure 
and in judgment of the results by sensation or feeling. So far as the initial crea- 
tive process is concerned, the description is very closely analogous, if not exactly 
similar, to a number of cases of mathematical creation cited by Jacques Hada- 
mard in The Psychology of Invention in the Mathematical Field, the best known 
of which is that of Henri Poincaré—something of a hardy perennial in the 
literature of the creative process. 

The similarity between the two cases or types of creative process, that of the 
mathematician and that of the designer, is that neither depends on observation, 
abstraction, and conscious reasoning in its initial stages. For those concerned 
with the aesthetic visual arts there is also an additional interest in the records 
of the occurrence of visual imagery in the processes of many creative mathema- 
ticians. Though this is common, it is, however, not of universal occurrence. 
Another feature of great interest in this matter is the importance attached to 
aesthetic aspects of what arises from the unconscious mind, or from the psycho- 
physical matrix. Poincaré refers to this as the “feeling of mathematical beauty, 
of the harmony of numbers and forms, of geometric elegance.’”’ This, he says ‘‘is 
a true aesthetic feeling that all real mathematicians know, and surely it belongs 
to emotional sensibility.’’ This factor, the quality of harmony and elegance, is 
operative both at the level of initial creation and in a selective conscious judg- 

' Le Corbusier, Oeuvre Complete (Zurich, 1946-1952), p. 88. 

* (New York, 1954). Poincaré’s account is also reprinted in Brewster Ghiselin, The 
Creative Process (U. of California Press, 1954). 
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Fic. 1. Le CorspusterR, CHAPEL AT RONCHAMP, EXTERIOR FROM THE NORTH-WEST 
(Courtesy Lucien Hervé, Neuilly) 


Fig. 2. Roncuamp, INTERIOR, East WALL 
(Courtesy Bernhard Moosbrugger, Zurich) 
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Fic. 3. RoncHamp, INTERIOR: CONJUNCTION OF SOUTH AND East WALLS, AND WINDOWS 
IN SoutH WALLS 
(Courtesy Lucien Hervé, Neuilly,) 





Fic. 4. Roncnamp, INTERIOR LOOKING WEsT 


(Courtesy Bernhard Moosbrugger, Zurich) 
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Fic. 5. TREVETHY QuorT, CoRNISH NEOLITHIC TOMB 
(Courtesy Ministry of Works, London) 





Fic. 6. RoncHamMe, EXTERIOR FROM THE SouTH-East 
(Courtesy Lucien Hervé, Neuilly,) 
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ment of which the formulations presented from the unconscious are likely to be 
the most fruitful for the working out of a new mathematical law. Not all the 
creations of the unconscious are of equal mathematical value; in fact, Poincaré 
goes so far as to say, “Among the great numbers of combinations blindly 
formed by the subliminal self, almost all are without utility (that is to say, to a 
mathematician) ; but just for that reason they are also without effect upon the 
aesthetic sensibility. Consciousness will never know them; only certain ones are 
harmonious, and, consequently, at once useful and beautiful.’? Mathematical 
utility is judged by two criteria: the first is rigorous consistency, which, by 
Poincaré’s account, probably holds of the formulations which reach the conscious 
mind of the creative mathematician, but have, in any case to be checked; the 
second is universality. For Poincaré himself, “the only mathematical facts wor- 
thy of fixing our attention and capable of being useful are those which can 
teach us a mathematical law,” and it is clear from his total context that he 
means a mathematical law previously entirely unknown. 

Now, returning to Ronchamp and Le Corbusier, Le Corbusier himself is not 
primarily a mathematician, creative or commonplace, though this statement 
does not preclude the possibility that the extraordinary order of Ronchamp does 
exemplify a new mathematical law, of how great a generality I would in any case 
be incompetent to judge. Le Corbusier is primarily a creative designer of build- 
ings, of architectural rather than mathematical forms. As such, it would not be 
of prime importance to him that whatever mathematical properties his imagina- 
tive creations possess should be amenable to deliberate mathematical analysis 
and checking for consistency. That part of the creative process of the mathema- 
tician is therefore irrelevant in his case. I would not even suppose that he has 
regarded the aesthetic and practical qualities of his, building as provisional and 
subject to acoustical trial. The building is primarily designed for contemplative 
purposes, not for musical ceremonial. That is why I have referred to his acousti- 
cal explanation as an analogy rather than as a literal description. It is as purely 
analogical and as little descriptive as were the ancient theories of the music of 
the cosmic spheres. 

In drawing attention to the analogy between Le Corbusier’s “supple, subtle, 
exact, and implacable” forms and the process of their creation and the processes 
of the creation of highly complex mathematical forms, I may have done some- 
thing to make them intelligible to a mathematician. Even in that context much 
remains to be done, since not even the mathematician, whose processes are 
recorded, professes to be able to explain them beyond saying that the forms arise 
from the unconscious and that their coherence or logical consistency requires 
conscious and deliberate verification. Anything more than this would, I think, 
require at least an elaborate knowledge of the structure of the brain and nervous 
system, and probably a comparative knowledge of the structure of organic forms 
of the kind initiated by d’Arcy Thompson in Growth and Form. These are highly 
specialized fields, intelligible, I would suppose, only to someone who is both a 
biologist and a mathematician, and possibly not even to such a mind without 
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philosophical assumptions one might or might not be willing to admit. Those of 
us who are neither biologists nor mathematicians certainly have to be content 
with less, though this does not exhaust the possibilities of intelligibility by com- 
parisons of perhaps a lower order. 

In order to make the building and its aesthetic more intelligible to myself I 
found myself looking for analogies with other monuments, architectural or 
sculptural. I have already suggested various analogies. The formal and func- 
tional ambiguities might also suggest the Baroque. But all these comparisons are 
very incomplete, fragmentary, and inconclusive. The building can be under- 
stood as a symbolic fortress, mainly on account of the character of the walls. 
Most or all of the windows splay inwards or outwards, suggesting embrasures. 
Such a symbolism, conscious or unconscious on the part of Le Corbusier, is 
perfectly consistent with the purpose of the building as a place of temporary 
spiritual refuge. 

But I found myself also vaguely reminded of certain sculptures of Brancusi, 
and this ultimately became the most promising line of inquiry, though it is not 
one I have yet followed through to the end. 

It so happened that after leaving Ronchamp, my wife and I spent two months 
in England where we visited a considerable number of prehistoric monuments 
and sites and followed up the description of others. This in a strange way pulled 
Ronchamp and Brancusi further together and threw, I cannot say a flood of 
light, but at least the glow of dawn, on the ultimate meaning of Ronchamp. 

The analogy is not with as late a monument as Stonehenge, in which the 
development of systematic geometry has been applied too fully for our present 
purposes. The apt comparison is with the megalithic tombs of the barrow builders 
of an earlier culture. In certain instances, time has eroded the earthen coverings; 
in others they have been removed in the course of archaeological investigation. 
To my eye and mind the similarity is to say the least astonishing, though Ron- 
champ has of course been constructed with quite different materials and on a 
vastly bigger scale. There can be no comparison between interiors; it is the simi- 
larity between exterior forms that is suggestive (Figs. 5 and 6). (It is suggested 
that the reader reverse the image of Fig. 5 in imagination in order to make a 
more effective comparison between these two edifices.) 

What I find striking in the likeness between Ronchamp and a megalithic 
tomb of this neolithic culture is the idea of a formal structure consisting of a few 
massive members, irregular in the sense that they do not conform to any easily 
definable geometrical figures, arranged, again irregularly, as supporting uprights 
of a still more massive lintel or roof. In each of the two most impressive of these 
British megalithic tomb-chambers which have been cleared of their earth-works, 
the lower surface is convex, like the ceiling of Ronchamp, and the roof-stone 
is set at an off-horizontal angle. I am not dogmatically asserting a genetic rela- 
tionship of any kind between Ronchamp and these neolithic tombs; still less am 
I proposing a theory of what the structure of that genetic relationship is. There 
are far too many factors about which I am entirely uncertain for me to do more 
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than draw attention to a curious similarity which may be largely or entirely 
accidental. 

It may be pure chance that the megalithic roofs slope and are convex. The 
uprights on one side may in course of time have sunk deeper than those on the 
other side. It may merely have been physically easier for the tomb-builders to 
lift their roof-stones into position with the more convex side down. On the other 
hand, the slopes and the curvatures may have been from the beginning as we 
see them, and the tomb builders may have preferred them that way for the com- 
bined sense of tension and repose that that arrangment gives, which is, I suppose, 
something like a description of the appeal and satisfaction of Le Corbusier’s 
intentional curves and slopes to him and to us. We are, as you may have noticed, 
back at a stylistic analogy with Mannerism and the Baroque. 

I am not, in any case, supposing that Le Corbusier has ever visited these 
British tombs, though it is not impossible that at some time in his life he may 
have seen similar megalithic tombs in Brittany, where they do occur. Or he 
may have seen photographs of them and found them imaginatively suggestive. 

You will remember that I myself first had a hint of some sort of relation be- 
tween Ronchamp and neolithic forms through a vague stylistic analogy between 
Ronchamp and certain sculptures of Brancusi. The relation between Ronchamp 
and Brancusi was and still is, for the most part, extremely vague, and seems to 
derive from the common use of certain types of conformations of organic curva- 
tures, but again I am neither biologist nor mathematician enough to define them. 

But there is something which I can hardly think is not a derivative relation 
between certain works of Brancusi of 1908 and neolithic mortuary sculptures 
of Brittany. The imposition of rectilinear and circular geometry on the human 
figure, the process commonly called stylization, is characteristic of such sculp- 
ture, of which examples can be found on page 475 of Propylden Kunstgeschichte, 
Vol. I. 

The suggestion of something related to a tomb does not have to wait for the 
discovery of a relation (however it came about) between the structural forms of 
Ronchamp and those of neolithic tomb-building. There is something more than 
a little sepulchral in its own interior stillness. Moreover, there is a suggestiveness 
in the likeness of the deeply recessed windows to the receptacles for sarcophagi 
in catacomb chapels whose ceilings carry a figurative symbolism of the relation 
between time and eternity, one of the major puzzles or mysteries of human 
thought about human existence. 

Ronchamp, then, can best be understood as a symbolic fortress and tomb. A 
fortress against what? Primarily, I think beyond question, against death. But 
there have been two distinct ways in which human thought has imaginatively 
and affectively met the contingency of death. One has been that of constructing 
imaginative and affective systems which suppose the survival of the individual 
after death. That has been the paramount method in the history of human 
culture, and it has had two major varieties, one of which has assumed a neces- 
sary relation between a personal life or consciousness and its appropriate physi- 
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cal body, which must, therefore, be continuously preserved, as in Egypt, or 
resurrected in the future, as in orthodox Christianity; while the other has sup- 
posed a discrete entity, a soul or spirit which continues to exist, or can continue 
in certain circumstances, after the body disintegrates, and this has, I imagine, 
been the rather vague view of the majority of Christians in recent times. Modern 
scientific gerontology is attacking the problem of continuing life with new tech- 
niques, but the problem has not fundamentally altered for those who think of 
survival, or the conquest of death, in this set of terms. 

The other way of meeting the contingency has been by cultivating an imagina- 
tive and affective participation of the individual in a context and a process in 
which he himself is only a fragment. The survival of the individual is then of 
little account; it is the larger context of one’s society, or the total context of the 
cosmos, which matters. Except for an intense social and cultural partisan of 
rather limited imagination and intelligence, which Le Corbusier certainly is not, 
this method of survival by participation is only possible when the cosmos itself 
is conceived as organic, as possessing some of the more important attributes we 
can identify as those of living things. This has not been the common conception 
on which the scientific world-view has been built during the past 350 years. 

What bearing does all this have on Le Corbusier’s creative imagination in 
general and on Ronchamp in particular? In a previous essay,’ I pointed out what 
a profound modification his imagination had undergone in and after 1928, from 
an originally purely mechanistic formal symbolism, to one which fused artifact 
forms with the anatomical forms of the human body, that development culminat- 
ing in the Unité d’Habitation of Marseilles. Anatomical forms can still be traced 
at Ronchamp, particularly in the faces, in both an architectural and an anatomi- 
cal sense, of the lantern towers which illuminate the subsidiary chapels (Fig. 1). 
But the fusion of mechanical—more basically of mathematical—form and organic 
form is much more general and the organism is much less specifically human. 
This attribution of organic quality refers both to the process of creative imagina- 
tion, about which I said a good deal earlier in this paper, and to the final image 
as we meet it. But the three worlds, of the artifact, the organism, and the cosmos, 
are all there. That a symbolic cosmos was very close to the top of Le Corbusier’s 
mind is, I think, clearly evinced by the pattern of small openings in the East 
wall which form a constellation of lights around the niche of the Virgin (Fig. 2). 
That this was conceived as a constellation can hardly be doubted when one 
notices its approximation to the Dipper, Great Bear, or Plough. One can even 
find the ship which was one of Le Corbusier’s great admirations at the start of 
his career, which can easily be traced on the roof at Marseilles, and which here 
appears as the prow of the Ronchamp nave (Fig. 6). Here, however, it is no 
longer one of the greatest accomplishments of modern engineering in steel, but 
the Ship of Life or of the Soul, according to one’s particular beliefs, riding time 
and eternity. 


3 “Modern Architecture and the Symbolism of Creative Process,’’ College Art Journal, 
XIV, 2, 102-123. 
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The more cynical and more mechanistically inclined will probably relate these 
developments only or primarily to Le Corbusier’s own advancing years, and I 
would not wish to deny the relevance of such a suggestion. But there are many 
historical examples to demonstrate that creative power in the aesthetic arts 
sometimes increases with the years that more generally bring a decline both in 
physical virility and in power of sheer intellection. 











THE ARTIST AS OUTSIDER* 
MELVIN RADER 


1. The Alienated Artist as a Product of Western Culture. Colin Wilson’s The 
Outsider,! which has been widely read on both sides of the Atlantic, deals with 
the type of man that feels estranged from the world and his own deeper self. 
One reviewer speaks of Wilson’s theme as highly original. Actually, it is the old 
theme of “alienation” which Hegel expounded murkily in The Phenomenology 
of the Spirit and which the Existentialists and many others have subsequently 
discussed. 

Most of the examples of Outsiders cited by Wilson are artists or literary figures. 
Among poets or novelists he mentions Wells, Shaw, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Blake, 
Sartre, Camus, Hemingway, and T. S. Eliot, finding illustrations of alienation 
either in the lives of these authors or in their works. Among non-literary artists 
he speaks of Nijinsky and Van Gogh. The philosophers whom he cites, such as 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Hulme, are half-poets. His examples would suggest 
that the problem of spiritual estrangement is, in large measure, artistic. Yet he 
treats his theme as if it were solely religious, and as if mysticism were the cure- 
all. This is to belie the full scope of the problem, which concerns the totality of 
our culture. I shall use his convenient term “the Outsider,” but otherwise not 
refer to his book. 

Paul Klee, himself a painter, had a more adequate grasp of the problem. He 
compared the artist to the trunk of a tree, and the work of art to the crown: 
“From the root the sap flows to the artist, flows through him, flows to his eye. 
... He does nothing other than gather and pass on what comes to him from 
the depths. He neither serves nor rules—he transmits. His position is humble. 
And the beauty at the crown is not his own. He is merely a channel.” The tragedy 
of the modern artist, Klee maintains, is that the sap does not flow sufficiently 
from human roots—the participative life of the community. Artists suffer from 
social disunity—they are cut off from the larger spiritual whole. ‘““We have 
found parts, but not the whole! We still lack the ultimate power, for the people 
are not with us.’? The tragedy of which Klee speaks is exhibited in his own 
works: they are exquisite, subtle, ingenious—but they belong, in their intense 
and wayward subjectivity, to a private universe, and thus contribute to the very 
schizoid tendencies that he deplores. This is not the plight of a single painter 
or of a few artists only—it is much more pervasive. There seems to be a profound 
maladjustment between the creative life and the existing social order. 

My contention is not that artists are necessarily Outsiders, or that Outsiders 
are necessarily artists. The artistically dumb and inarticulate person, such as 
Willy Loman in Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman, suffers the worst pangs of 

* Under the title, ‘“The Plight of the Artist,’’ this essay, somewhat abbreviated, was 
given as the Katherine Gilbert Memorial Lecture at Duke University, October 23, 1956. 

1 London and Boston, 1956. 

2 On Modern Art (London, 1948), pp. 13-14, 55. 
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alienation. As a means of spiritual communication, art breaks down the bar- 
riers between man and man, and thus provides a defense against estrangement. 
; Many an artist would be an Outsider if he were not an artist. In our technologi- 
cal Western civilization, the artist tends to be an Outsider, but is not necessarily 
so. 

He was less likely to be an Outsider in various other cultures. In medieval 

Europe, for example, art was an organic part of the community. The artist was 
a responsible workman expressing the collective values and traditions of his 
society. His art was essentially work well done—work that needed doing because 
it fulfilled the needs and expressed the emotions of his fellow men. Social collabo- 
ration was emphasized more than originality and freedom. A collective style, the 
Gothic, stamped every work of art, from a cathedral to a page of illuminated 
f manuscript. Generations of artists, working without the over-all design of a 
single master brain, could achieve the majestic and wonderful harmony of the 
great cathedrals because they labored to express a common faith and a common 
' life. 
In this respect, the medieval artist was reflecting the genius and essence of 
his civilization. The most striking sociological fact about the Middle Ages was 
the predominance of the intimate social group. The national state was weak or 
nonexistent; but the more close and primary association, such as the village or 
monastery, was the very focus of life. The ordinary man was primarily a member 
of a church, family, manor, or guild. The principle of group association was the 
| basis of almost all activity, and not least in the arts. 

Beginning with the Italian Renaissance and the rise of capitalism, the artist 
became much more of an individualist. This change coincided with the gradual 
breakup of the communal institutions of the Middle Ages and the rise of a 
competitive social order. Pre-capitalist medieval society was based upon the 
primacy of the spiritual, and thus art, which itself belongs to the category of 
spiritual values, had there a recognized function. But when the rising commer- 
cial civilization made acquisitiveness its dominant principle, the artist began to 
feel separate and detached. There was as little place for him in the coal mine or 
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| : factory as at the Board of Trade. Consequently, he wanted some way to rational- 
| . ize his cultural function and to protect the integrity of his art. So he became even 
) E more of an individualist than the business man, conceiving himself as a being 


apart and his art as exclusively an end-in-itself. 
The change can be detected in Cellini’s Autobiography and in Vasari’s descrip- 

i tions of his fellow-artists in sixteenth-century Italy. Cellini, in his unbridled 
: individualism, was a harbinger of the modern age. The artists depicted by Vasari, 
although less mercurial than Cellini, were nevertheless set apart from ordinary 

people by their genius and their artistic vocation. They had cut their connec- 
tions with the craftsmen’s guilds and had become independent and self-con- 
scious artists. The change, however, was gradual: not until the individualistic 
nature of Western civilization became firmly established, particularly during 
: the Romantic period of the nineteenth century, did the idea become general 
that the artist is Bohemian by nature—an eccentric and impractical dreamer, 
perhaps a genius, but certainly not a normal, well-adjusted member of society. 
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If he chose external marks of noncomformity—for example, peculiarities of 
attire, such as the cape, the beret, windsor tie; or residence in an artists’ quarter, 
such as Montmartre, Grub Street, or Greenwich Village; or unconventionalities 
of behavior, such as keeping a mistress—these were the superficial signs of an 
inward detachment and estrangement. 

More significant than outward nonconformity was the alienation exhibited in 
the artist’s creative role. It would be tedious to consider the innumerable exam- 
ples that might be cited, but if we confine ourselves to England in the nineteenth 
century, the following groups spring to mind: the back-to-nature prophets, such 
as the Lake Poets; the romantic rebels against almost every form of authority, 
such as Shelley and Swinburne; the mockers of convention, such as Byron, Wilde, 
and Beardsley; the religious critics of social materialism and mass-standardiza- 
tion, such as Blake, Ruskin, and Carlyle; the art-for-art’s-sake aesthetes, such 
as Pater, Whistler, and to a certain extent, Hopkins; the pre-Raphaelites, such 
as Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and the younger Morris; and the pessimists, such as 
Hardy, Housman, James Thompson, and in certain moods, Arnold and even 
Tennyson. It would be foolish to suggest that all of these figures are Outsiders, 
but all exhibit some symptoms of cultural estrangement. I have mentioned 
English writers and painters, but Albert Camus, in The Rebel, similarly cites 
many alienated French artists and writers. If one had the necessary erudition, 
the examples could be broadened to include all the arts and all the countries in 
the Western world. 

Some artists have suffered deeply from this change. One thinks of Shelley’s 
self-portrait in Adonais: 


A phantom among men, companionless . . . 
A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s dart. 


Or one recalls Vincent Van Gogh, with his loneliness and hunger for community, 
which drove him first to a kind of Christian communism, then, with unabated 
religious ardor, to painting of feverish intensity, and finally to madness and 
suicide. Although suffering less extremely, many other artists have felt at odds 
with their society. The manifestoes of recent schools, such as the Futurists, the 
Dadaists, and the Surrealists, express a feeling of opposition and estrangement. 


2. The Brontosaurus Principle. This historical change in the theory and prac- 
tice of art has been the aesthetic counterpart of economic and social individual- 
ism. Within the last five or six decades, however, a gradual, silent, profound 
revolution has been taking place—a revolution in ideas, in techniques, in insti- 
tutions that is carrying our social order from an individualistic way of life to a 
collective one. This revolution consists primarily in an increase in the number, 
variety, and scope of organizations. Vast, bureaucratized collectives, such as 
the business corporation, national farm organization, labor union, professional 
association, political party, military establishment, and governmental depart- 
ment are bulking ever larger in the lives of more and more people. Most titanic 
of all, the nation-state has become increasingly massive, complex, hierarchical, 
and multifarious. Even the “intimate” groups, such as the church, school, and 
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fraternal order, have grown bigger, more impersonal and bureaucratic. In the 
evolution of social life, we have entered the Age of Dinosaurs. 

It may be instructive to take this metaphor seriously and to glance at the 
history of the Mesozoic era. This was the age when the dinosaurs dominated all 
the land surfaces of the globe, and then rather suddenly disappeared. Although 
the causes of their disappearance are obscure, the ultimate disadvantages of 
huge scale appear to have outweighed the advantages. The dinosaurs evidently 
proved too ponderous and inflexible to cope with their environment. Perhaps 
the tremendous organizations of the twentieth century will meet with a similar 
fate. The totalitarian states are already proving vulnerable—as the Nazi demise 
and the mounting Communist disabilities so clearly indicate. Professor Kenneth 
Boulding, in The Organizational Revolution (Harper, 1953), coins the phrase, 
“the brontosaurus principle,”’ to label the disadvantages of immense size. Up to 
a point, there are “increasing returns to scale,” but ‘decreasing returns” in 
time may predominate. 

Huge organizations have a power and striking force that puny organizations 
lack. If it were not for such increasing returns, big government, big business, 
and big labor would not have evolved to their present brontosaurian propor- 
tions. But disadvantages are great. The struggle of giants may be very bloody, 
and the defense of each (as in the hydrogen bomb armaments race) may con- 
tribute to the insecurity of all. The principal disadvantage is the depersonaliza- 
tion and externalization of life. Only small groups can be personal. Members of 
a massive organization are essentially strangers to one another; the tie that 
binds them must therefore be impersonal and abstract, such as the fear of the 
police, or routinized propaganda, or stereotyped administrative techniques, or 
considerations of financial advantage. As the organization grows larger, its 
hierarchical structure becomes more elaborate, communication between the 
various grades becomes difficult, and the managers tend increasingly to regard 
the rank-and-file as mere pawns to manipulate. 

The effect of the organizational revolution on human personality has been dealt 
with at length by such writers as David Riesman, Erich Fromm, and William 
H. Whyte, Jr. In the language of Riesman, the “‘inner-directed”’ type of person, 
whose motivation is provided by his own staunch values and convictions, is 
being supplanted by the “outer-directed” type, whose mirror-personality has 
no depth, who merely reflects what is going on around him, who is all things to 
all people, and who devotes so much attention to “selling” himself that he has 
no real self to sell. Fromm similarly points out that in large collectivities “‘people 
are not able and cannot afford to be concerned with what is unique and ‘pecul- 
iar’ in each other.” What matters is not what people are but how they seem. 
Hence they become so intent upon playing roles that their inner life dries up.‘ 
Whyte sees the consequences in the exaltation of collective mediocrity, the fear 
of being different, the unwillingness to “stick one’s neck out.’’® All three writers 
present their argument with vigor and intelligence, and with a mass of telling 

3 The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, 1950). 


* Man for Himself (New York, 1947), p. 74. 
° The Organization Man (New York, 1956). 
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evidence. They are confirming the fears that Alexis de Tocqueville and John 
Stuart Mill expressed so eloquently one hundred years ago. 

Whatever touch of exaggeration there may be in these interpretations, there 
is enough truth to explain much of the aversion of the creative artist. Art, in 
its very essence, is opposed to the de-individualizing and depersonalization of 
the new collectivism. The more an object has character and distinction in itself, 
the more it possesses an intrinsic value of its own, the more it stands out as 
incomparable and freshly expressive, the more likely it is to fascinate the artist. 
He seeks to snatch from the common dust whatever has a peculiar luster of its 
own. This is the reason that he tends to recoil from a world increasingly domi- 
nated by large, impersonal organizations, where people become faceless numbers. 

Art thrives upon individuality, but individuality is not the same as individ- 
ualism. By “individualism” I mean the system of every man for himself and 
devil take the hindmost. True individuality is violated by such a system. It 
also suffers when individuals are pressed into huge anonymous collectivities. 
Neither the older individualism nor the newer collectivism can be a substitute 
for genuine community—the real meeting between man and man. 


3. The Great Schism. One of the principal causes of the artist’s alienation we 
have yet to mention. I shall call this “the Great Schism.” In the early Middle 
Ages, there was a schism that divided the Eastern and Western Church, and in 
the fourteenth century there was another great schism in the Roman Church. 
We suffer from an even greater schism, and it affects the whole of our civiliza- 
tion. 

Let me cite the illustration of the University of Washington where I teach. 
We often refer to the “Upper Campus” and the ‘‘Lower Campus.” The Upper 
Campus is the scene of the arts, humanities, and social sciences. The Lower 
Campus houses the physical sciences and technologies. By and large, we on the 
Upper Campus do not understand or even talk with the people on the Lower 
Campus, and they do not understand or talk with us. What is true of the Uni- 
versity of Washington is also true, in considerable measure, of every university 
in the Western world, and of the larger sphere of human affairs. Whether on or 
off the campus, the arts and humanities are not integrated with the physical 
sciences and technologies. This split is the Great Schism of modern civilization. 

Its effect upon the arts is exemplified by our University buildings. By far the 
best architecture is on the Lower Campus. The structures that house the arts 
and humanities are imitative, eclectic, and often, in an overly-decorative way, 
ugly. They are not well-conceived, not functional, not really creative. The hu- 
manities and arts are fettered by traditions and controls which do not express 
what is vital in modern life. They are afflicted by a disease entitled “Culture,” 
one symptom of which is pseudo-Gothic architecture. The sciences and tech- 
nologies, being relatively free from this disease, are able to find a much truer, 
more direct, more functional expression of their values. The effect can be seen 
in the relatively clean lines of the architecture on the Lower Campus. The im- 
pressive new buildings at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology stand in 
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In similar contrast to the fussy and imitative architecture at most liberal arts 
colleges. There are notable exceptions, but the trend is incontestable. 

re It is a good omen that technology can thus find a fitting architectural expres- 
in sion. A new and beautiful kind of architecture has been discovered in cement, 
of glass, steel, aluminum, and plastics, in new techniques such as cantilever construc- 
if, tion, and in the distinctive functions of our scientific age. The good architect 
asf works in close harmony with the scientist, the engineer, the industrial designer, 
t. | the town planner. Such builders as Le Corbusier, Neutra, Wright, and Gropius 
ts ff strive to heal the Great Schism. But, in most areas, the schism remains—a great 
i- | gaping wound in the spiritual body of modern life. 

ee The ordinary assumption is that industry, technology, and natural science 
mo have only a functional or intellectual import, with few value-implications, and 
id | that consequently the pursuits of the “humanist’’—such as the cultivation of 
It | moral refinement and aesthetic discrimination—are quite separate and detached 
2S. from scientific and industrial activities. The arts and humanities have been exiled 
te to a realm of their own, more or less insulated from the main moving forces in 


our scientific and technological civilization. Science and invention make steady 
advances, but in the now detached realm of values and feelings, there is vacilla- 
we § tion and uncertainty. 


Deemer 





lle | Can we expect art and morals to keep abreast of science? The basic goals of 
in § morality, such as love, wisdom, peace, and justice, were enunciated long ago by 
hf Lao-tse, Buddha, Isaiah, and Socrates. The artistic masterpieces of ancient 
a- India, China, Egypt, and Greece have never been surpassed. ‘Progress’ in 
these spheres seems difficult to define or gauge. But a society can become more 
‘h. rich and mature artistically, or enlightened morally; and it can either progress 
er or retrogress in the implementation of its values. To articulate and apply the very 
er complex morality suitable to a technological civilization, or to foster art and the 
he creative life in a highly mechanized environment, is not easy. When civilization 
er lags in these respects, we can truly speak of “retardation” in morals or art. 
ni- ff The Great Schism is largely a product of such uncoordinated and disparate 
ity | levels of cultural development; and the alienation of the artist is a reflection 
or : within the individual of the resulting schizoid tendencies in the culture. 
cal | 
on. ' 4. The Effects upon the Artist. Art, being the sphere of creativity, personality, 
the =f spontaneity, has suffered greatly from the mechanical rationalization of an 
rts industrial age. Insofar as the arts have flourished and have become truly popular, 
any, & they have tended to become mechanized: the movie, radio, television, “funny 
1u- paper,” tabloid, and commercial advertisement supply us with substitutes for 
ess | creative experience—with amusement in place of real art, with passive response 
to mechanical stimuli instead of active personal participation and the joy of 
ch- craftsmanship. The Mass Culture of today, unlike the folk art of the past, is 
er, § concocted to make the cash registers jingle. Hired technicians exploit popular 
een Og tastes, however vulgar, so long as it “‘pays.’”’ If sexiness, for example, “sells” 
im- Ff well enough, it will glut the channels of mass-communication. The serious non- 


commercial artist, who refuses to compromise with market demand, finds him- 
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self in a precarious economic status. My main point, however, is not that the 
artist earns too little or that the public is indifferent to his work. An artist who 
wins acclaim and lives in comfort may still be an Outsider. The problem of 
spiritual estrangement is much more extensive than the question of popularity 
or compensation: it is the problem of achieving spiritual health in a deperson- 
alized and mechanistic environment. 

Contemporary artists have frequently expressed the tragic paradox of man’s 
self-alienation in a mechanized world of his own making. This theme is embodied 
in the sculpture of Rudolf Belling: strange, semi-abstract, machine-like forms, 
half-human and half-mechanical. It is expressed in the paintings of Giorgio de 
Chirico or Fernand Léger: organic forms transposed into inorganic shapes and 
relations—the human and the non-human confounded. In music we find it in 
Arthur Honegger’s Pacific 231, depicting the crude, raucous, overwhelming 
power embodied in a great locomotive; or in Paul Dukas’ rendition of the old 
fable of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, symbolizing the tendency of tools and ma- 
chinery to run wild and amuck. We detect the same theme in the early poems 
of T. 8. Eliot, in which “hollow men, stuffed men” are buffeted about in the 
“waste land” of industrial civilization. We discover it in Karel Capek’s R.U.R., 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, and George Orwell’s 1984—-satirical fantasies 
in which men are debased to the level of machines and machines take on life 
and dominate human beings. We perceive it in Franz Kafka’s strange fables, 
which represent the Ruling Powers as incomprehensible and heartless bureau- 
eracies; and in Albert Camus’ novel, The Stranger, which depicts an unwitting 
“murderer” who has lost sympathetic contact with other human beings and is 
dealt with by the authorities without pity or understanding. In a more comic 
vein, Charlie Chaplin has portrayed the pathetic little tramp trying to survive 
in a world much too large, too complicated, and too indifferent, and James 
Thurber has protested, in both drawing and story, against a confoundedly 
mechanized environment. 

T. E. Hulme, Wilhelm Worringer, and José Ortega y Gasset have maintained 
that a fundamental motive of modern art is to break its vital aspect, to de- 


humanize it because of a deep disgust with “the human, all too human.” Accord- — 


ing to these critics, the abstract, static, geometrical patterns of many paintings 
and statues represent a turning away from the mobile, organic, curvilinear lines 
of the human body, including the humanistic values that it symbolizes. Such art 
is more akin to the mechanical than to the human. One wonders whether it is 
subconsciously motivated by the artist’s feeling of alienation from his fellow-man, 
or, less obviously, by an aversion to the machine. If the latter, the artist (in 
the words of Blake) is “giving a form to the devil so that he may be cast out.” 

One wonders also if the obscurity and complexity of so much modern art is 
a sign of the artist’s alienation from his public. Max Eastman has denounced 
“the cult of unintelligibility,”’ which he regards as the result, in large measure, 
of the failure to establish communication and sympathetic relations between 
the writer and his reading public. Similarly, the eminent musicologist, Hans T. 
David, has mentioned “the frightening chasm”’ that separates the contemporary 
composer and his audience. He points out ‘that our concerts are overwhelmingly 
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devoted to music not of our age, and that our audiences have in their musical 
taste hardly reached the beginning of the century that is already haif spent.’’* 
One again recalls the lament of Paul Klee: “Uns tragt kein Volk—The people 
do not support us.”’ The difficulty of so much modern art is partly a reflection 
of the complex and indecipherable character of the age, and partly a result of 
the absence since the Rococo period of any widely understood and well-estab- 
lished collective style. But it also results from too little sympathy and under- 
standing between the artist and the public. 

This lack of rapport has marked effects upon the artist. Instead of thinking 
of his isolation as a misfortune, he may think of it as a virtue. He may try to 
free his art from all “extraneous” elements, to shun exhortation, conviction, 
representation, perhaps even meaning. He may endeavor to separate himself 
from tradition: to be different, independent, original, an individualist and inno- 
vator in his art. This anti-traditionalism is expressed in a bewildering succession 
of art movements, such as symbolism, post-impressionism, cubism, futurism, 
vorticism, imagism, expressionism, constructivism, dadaism, surrealism, and 
existentialism. There is a tendency to embrace each new movement because it 
offers the opportunity to be untraditional and to drop the movement as soon 
as it becomes a tradition. There is also an undercurrent of outright social rebel- 
lion. Unconsciously some artists have been trying to accomplish “the revolution 
by night,” the revolution in men’s dreams, while the masses accomplish ‘the. 
revolution by day.” We live in a revolutionary age, and the restless experimen- 
talism in the arts is one phase of this revolution. 


5. Freedom and Originality. In the course of this rebellion, the artist has at- 
tained a kind of freedom. All taboos are off: any style, any subject-matter is 
now permissible. Herbert Read declares: “It is a considerable achievement . . . of 
modern art to have made the world . . . tolerant (intellectually, if not politically) of 
variety. Modern art has broken through the artificial boundaries and limitations 
which we owe to a biased view of the human personality ... There is not one 
type of art to which all types of men should conform, but as many types of art 
as there are types of men.’” Read considers it a great gain that the arts in non- 
totalitarian countries have been freed for almost unlimited experimentation. 

There is much to justify his opinion; art has gained not only in versatility 
but in subjective depth and refinement. But the gain may not be as great as it 
appears. Perhaps the straining after originality is not so much a spontaneous 
act of freedom as a symptom of restlessness. Contemporary artists—particularly 
the avant-garde—are ill at ease in our mechanically rationalized civilization. They 
note the tendency toward the standardization of opinion, behavior, and produc- 
tion; and, as artists, they hate such regimentation. They realize that art, to be 
real art, must be original, and hence is necessarily opposed to conformity. 

So far, the reaction is healthy. But there is a good deal of misunderstanding 
about the nature of originality. Contemporary artists too often suppose that it 

§ “The Cultural Functions of Music,’’ Journal of the History of Ideas, XII (June 1951), 
p. 437. 

7 Education Through Art (New York, 1945), p. 28. 
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consists of atypicality—being different. They overlook the fact that the subnor- 
mal may be as atypical as the supernormal; madness may be as deviant as genius; 
disorder may be as “‘new”’ as order; atypicality may become repressively typical. 
This is not to deny that there have been sound reasons for much of the distor- 
tion, abstraction, and experimentation that has characterized modern art. Every 
age must solve its artistic problems in its own way; and it would be foolish to 
complain that artists do not paint or compose as their grandfathers did. There is 
much less justification for the social pressure, almost the compulsion, to conform 
to avant-garde standards. 

Pointing out how difficult it is for the contemporary painter to defy “the 
canon of advancedness,’”’ Wyndham Lewis cites the remark of a painter friend: 
“It is strange, but we have to struggle just as hard today to do something... 
well, like painting a recognizable portrait ...as formerly we had for years to 
struggle to be allowed to do something ‘extremist’ or whatever you like to call 
it. Today it is just the same thing the other way around. One’s dealer raises his 
eyebrows, frowns upon a more or less straight portrait when one sends it in. It 
has become like a religious orthodoxy.’ One need not agree with Lewis’ rather 
intemperate denunciation of ‘‘extremist”’ art, of which he was once a practitioner, 
to realize that the artist’s “freedom” is not as absolute as it appears. 

Our complex urban society has become differentiated into distinct groups, 
but within each of these groups there tends to be conformity to the group norms. 
The artist can enjoy the illusion of being autonomous—since he is deviant from 
the standards of “the Babbitts,”’ ‘the Middle Class,” “the Philistines,” “the 
Unsophisticates”—while actually subservient to the standards of his own group. 
Paradoxically, this is true even when one’s group, as in the case of the avant- 
garde, demands that the artist be original. This very demand makes it difficult 
for the artist to be so. Out of fear of being unoriginal, he hesitates to learn from 
an earlier tradition, an established artist, or even from his own earlier perform- 
ances. Too often the effort of the artist is not so much directed at mastering a 
difficult craft or imbibing strength from the great traditions of the past as at 
catering to the taste preferences of sophisticates, under the illusion that to do so 
is to be original. 

Originality is not easy to attain. Like happiness, it is elusive when directly 
pursued. The way to attain it is thoroughly to master one’s craft and establish 
deep roots in one’s culture. Even the greatest “innovators” return to the rich 
traditions of the past: one thinks of Walt Whitman, recapturing the majestic 
cadences of the King James Bible, or Yeats, hearkening to the lore and pristine 
lyricism of ancient Ireland, or Cézanne, reverting to the solid forms and rational 
order of Poussin’s painting, or Bartok, drawing upon the folk melodies of his 
people. Even Picasso, that most audacious of inventors, is indebted to the classi- 
cal figures of Greek art, the abstract patterns of Byzantium, the distortions of 
negroid sculpture, and the geometrical forms of Cézanne’s landscapes. A work 
of art may be highly original even when the subject-matter is thoroughly tradi- 
tional. Innumerable Pietas were painted or carved before Michelangelo took up 
his chisel, yet his “Pieta’”’ is wonderfully fresh and original. What is important 


8 The Demon of Progress in the Arts (London, 1954), p. 40. 
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is the depth and intensity, rather than the novelty, of the experiences out of 
which art flows. 

Genuine originality springs into being when the environment is ripe, when 
hand and heart correspond, when the mind is richly stocked with images, and 
when there has been hard preparatory work and a long period of creative brood- 
ing. Wang Li, an ancient Chinese painter, remarked: ‘‘Till I knew the shape of 
the Hua Mountain, how could I paint a picture of it? But after I had visited it 
and drawn it from nature, the ‘idea’ was still immature. Subsequently I brooded 
upon it in the quiet of my house, on my walks abroad, in bed and at meals, at 
concerts, in intervals of conversation and literary composition. One day when 
I was resting I heard drums and flutes passing the door. I leapt up like a madman 
and cried, ‘I have got it!’ Then I tore up my old sketches and painted it again. 
This time my only guide was Hua Mountain itself.”® When there appears to 
be effortless creation, the hand has already been disciplined and the subconscious 
mind has already been peopled by bright images or floating melodies. Left to 
itself the mind is a desert. 


6. What of the Future? The great question now is: Can community be regained, 
and if so, will true artistic freedom then become possible? I should like to con- 
sider two possible answers—one rather pessimistic and the other more optimistic. 

The first view is that the contemporary artist has to alienate himself to keep 
his artistic integrity. The distinguished poet and critic, John Crowe Ransom, 
in a personal letter which he kindly permits me to quote, declares: “In all the 
arts as I imagine, but most certainly in poetry, and fiction too, the artist is lost 
because there is no limit, no finitude, in the range of possibilities which suggest 
themselves to him. We know too much. And the scrupulous artist will not forego 
the exhibit of his own knowledge, which simply means being himself. Therefore 
he is lost in his own plenitude. And the good artists alienate themselves in so 
doing from the general public. I have seen this a thousand times.” In support 
of Mr. Ransom’s thesis, one might cite the eloquent argument of André Mal- 
raux.!° Modern techniques of communication and reproduction, he points out, 
have showered us with an immense profusion and variety of art-works from 
every age and clime. This is true not only for the visual arts, with which Malraux 
deals, but for literature and even music. The artist is now aware of an almost 
infinite range of possibilities in styles, modes, and types of art, and this fullness 
of knowledge has become so much a part of his mind that he cannot divest 
himself of it. The art of all the ages being at his disposal, he does not depend 
for primary stimulation upon his immediate environment: art can feed upon 
art. He could still try to find a common idiom and seek a popular audience. 
But, for the reasons that we have already sketched, he feels pretty much an 
Outsider; so he is content to thread his way through the maze of artistic culture, 
vast, intricate, and sufficient unto itself. He may believe that only very complex 
art—too difficult for the masses—is adequate to depict the extreme complexities 

® Quoted by Arthur Waley, An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting (New York, 
1923), p. 245. 

10 The Psychology of Art: Museum Without Walls (New York, 1949). 
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of modern life. ‘Is this state of advancement not fatal?”” Mr. Ransom goes on 
to ask. “That is to say, is it not time for the new arts to originate from people 
with much less complex knowledge? I begin to think that the fullness of knowl- 
edge will still reside in the academy, and will not disappear, but that the arts 
will begin to come more and more out of the folk, which would mean that to 
some extent a new period in the arts must start from scratch. This is not com- 
fortable to think about, altogether. But it has begun to enter into discussion, 
and it engages my own mind.” 

Another point of view—one which I hold—is that mankind, split into the 
élite and the masses, should be harmonized and made whole. The problem is to 
achieve a culture high in point of attainment yet broad in terms of participation— 
to achieve the wide sharing of excellence. 

There are some moons that we should not cry for—the ones forever beyond 
our reach. If excellence is bound to be rare, we should give up the hope of its 
wide diffusion. But many of us are deeply loath to forsake the ideal of a high 
democratic culture as expressed, for example, by Walt Whitman in Democratic 
Vistas. The social foundation for a great American culture, he maintains, is 
both individuality and fraternity. ‘The all-varied, all-permitting, all-free theo- 
rem of individuality” must be combined with “another half’—‘“‘the personal 
... attachment of man to man’”—to constitute a viable whole." 

We must not underestimate the difficulty of the task. To end the alienation 
of the artist, to bring art back to the center of life’s text, to achieve an artistic 
culture high in its thrust and wide in its spread, to unite vivid individualities 
against the background of community—this is surely not easy. In a world in- 
creasingly dominated by very large organizations, we must seek out and culti- 
vate the freer and more intimate groups. People must turn more and more for 
satisfaction to their membership in small, intimate circles, and these circles 
must become the focus of rich and immediate cultural activities. This program 
calls not only for a reappraisal of the values of community but for a reinter- 
pretation of the cultural function of art. 

Art is a matchless instrument for cultivating the sense of community. It 
breaks down the spiritual walls between human beings, while enhancing their 
individuality and free creativeness. All non-artistic modes of communication 
fail to portray adequately the inner man—his desires, hopes, misgivings, his 
joys and sorrows. These subjective states, in their uniqueness and inaccessibil- 
ity, constitute the most private part of a man’s being—they are not open to 
inspection and are least amenable to scientific description. The inmost core of 
personality would remain hidden and incommunicable if it were not for art. 
But in a painting, drama, or musical composition, the duality of subject and 
object disappears. 

The moods expressed in art are not separate from their objective mode of 
expression. The what of art is not separable from the how. When James Joyce, 
for example, expresses a shaver’s disgust at “the clammy slather of the lather 
in which the brush was stuck,” it is a clammy-slathery disgust that he is express- 
ing. When Picasso expresses serenity with the muted colors and voluminous 


11 Leaves of Grass and Selected Prose (New York, 1950), pp. 477, 495, 505. 
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form of his ‘Woman in White,” it is a color-muted and voluminous serenity 
that is being expressed. The sadness of music is a peculiarly musical sadness: 
it is impossible, for instance, to give an adequate verbal phrasing to the majestic 
sadness of Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor. Even in poetry, the values cannot 
be formulated in any other words but that of the poem itself. There is a real 
creative synthesis, a fusion of mood with sensory configuration. As sensation 
blends with sensation to create a new quality (for instance, when notes combine 
to form a chord), so feeling or desire blends with sensation to create the aesthetic 
effect. 

To depict the artist as necessarily a kind of spiritual Robinson Crusoe, for- 
ever marooned within the island of his own subjectivity, is to forget that the 
work of art is objective and yet is dyed with emotion and sensibility. The great 
artist, moreover, transcends his merely private feelings; he explores and creates 
by means of his art the values of mankind. In this sense, he is never wholly an 
Outsider. We must therefore repudiate the extreme individualistic and isola- 
tionist theory of art that we have inherited from the nineteenth century We 
cannot agree with Whistler when he wrote in his ‘“Ten O’Clock Lecture’ (1888) : 
“The master stands in no relation to the moment at which he occurs—a monu- 
ment of isolation—hinting at sadness—having no part in the progress of his 
fellow men.” We can no more agree with recent critics, such as Clive Bell, when 
they write in a similar vein. 

Art should neither be debased to a merely utilitarian role nor separated from 
the main business of humanity. We should live as whole men, not with our mus- 
cles or brains alone, but with our eyes, our ears, our entire mind and body, with 
the full range of our creative capacities. Thus to live we must respond to the 
world in a skilled, active, artistic way, our senses aroused, our tastes cultivated, 
our imaginations at work. Art, as Ruskin and Morris maintained, must lend its 
grace to the most familiar objects and scenes: daily attire, common utensils, 
homes and gardens, streets and neighborhoods, places of work and play. Artists 
must join with engineers, city planners, and civic-minded leaders in bringing a 
new decentralization, cleanliness, order, and comeliness into our urban environ- 
ment. The artistic phase must enter much more pervasively into industry— 
with less emphasis upon mere volume of productivity and more emphasis upon 
fine workmanship and good design. A revival of creation, in the form of various 
amateur pursuits, has already begun, and it must be energetically promoted by 
schools, discussion groups, neighborhood art centers, and all sorts of music and 
art circles. We must limit the mass-standardization so characteristic of the 
coca-cola-and-television dimension of our civilization. The emphasis should be 
upon personal creativity and active participation in small, friendly, face-to-face 
groups, such as choirs, bands, orchestras, dramatic and dance circles, and art- 
center workshops. The main basis of living for the artist, as for the ordinary 
citizen, should be neither isolated individualism nor anonymous collectivity, 
but the meeting between man and man, each giving and responding from a 
center of inwardness. 

These changes cannot be achieved apart from the planned development of 
free communities—in a cultural, not merely a political, sense. We must have a 
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real working faith in community, in the values of personal interdependence, 
cooperation, collaboration, and sharing; and these values must be cultivated by 
morals, religion, technology, science, art, and town planning. There must be a 
general renewal and decentralization of our culture, putting humanity before 
machines, and considerations of welfare ahead of profit. What is required is not 
a revival of medievalism, which had its own grievous faults, but a new synthesis 
that will put personal relations at the focus of life while utilizing, selectively, the 
immense creative potentialities of a technological and scientific age. 

In the past, human associations have been determined chiefly by economic 
necessity, geographic proximity, and blood ties. In the practicable future, tech- 
nology will free men from bread-and-butter cares and supply them with leisure, 
easy communication, and rapid transit. They will then flock together upon the 
basis of friendship and mutual interests—scientific, artistic, recreational, etc. 
A new kind of decentralization, functional rather than merely geographic, will 
thus be achieved. The Great Schism between science and humanism will be 
terminated, and the artist will regain the sense of community. 























THE POET AND THE PROJECTIVE TEST* 
ROBERT N. WILSON 


One of the central questions in the psychology of art involves the manner in 
which the artist uses his experience as the springboard for an elaboration of 
fantasy. We know that he is affected by a variety of stimuli and that he trans- 
forms this stimulation into a coherent pattern, usually a very selective one. It is 
true that the artist imposes a pattern on the formlessness of existence, but equally 
true that his material comes from the real world which imposes a finite fund of 
sense impressions on him. In a previous account I have described the way a 
group of contemporary poets go about their creative tasks.! The present report 
will consider a rather audacious attempt to elicit fantasy from poets by means 
of an artificial stimulus. 

The father of the Thematic Apperception Test, Henry A. Murray, has devised 
a version of the test which departs from the original set of pictures in the direc- 
tion of looser structure, less realistic scenes, and the use of color. Through these 
elaborations of the standard TAT, it was believed that professionally creative 
persons might be challenged to exert their imaginal gifts in the artificial milieu of 
a projective test. Essentially, the testing of poets had a twofold aim: to learn 
more about the personalities and creative patterns of poets; and to determine the 
utility of the test itself in provoking the imagination. The research was avowedly 
exploratory and tentative, but at the very least we expected to glean a rich and 
varied harvest of fantasy. If projective tests elicit fantasy from ordinary individ- 
uals in many walks of life, should they not draw forth a much more vivid and 
complex response from persons who devote their lives to creative literary effort? 

TAT II, as the new form of the test was termed, has not yet been published 
for general use. It consists of twenty pictures, administered one at a time in 
two sessions of ten pictures each, with about an hour allowed per session. Several 
of the pictures were colored by a professional painter; several featured exotic 
backgrounds of tropical foliage, animals, etc.; several were dominated by en- 
larged faces or figures arranged in a photomontage effect. The variety is perhaps 
greater than that found in the standard TAT. Subjects are given the same 
instructions that they are usually given in the TAT, namely to tell a story 
suggested to them by each picture, using the materials offered therein in the 
most dramatic and imaginative way they can. 

The sample of poets who took the test is unique in certain ways. The twenty 
subjects constitute an élite sample, in that each member is a recognized figure in 
American poetry, the author of much published work and the recipient of critical 
esteem. They lived at the time of the research in the Eastern part of the United 
States. They earn their livings in a variety of vocations, including editing, fiction 


*I am indebted to the encouragement of Dr. Henry A. Murray in this project. The 
research was facilitated by the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University. 

1 Robert N. Wilson, ‘‘Poetic Creativity: Process and Personality,’’ Psychiatry, XVII, 
2 (May 1954). 
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_ or critical writing, teaching, business, and medicine. Characterized aesthetically, 
they might be termed primarily the avant-garde, although their poems have now 
gained substantial recognition. The little magazines print their work often, but 
so do regular commercial publishers. Included in the group are several Pulitzer 
Prize winners, National Book Award winners, and holders of the Poetry Con- 
sultantship at the Library of Congress. 


Thematic Analysis 

Thematic analysis has been most often employed in a clinical setting as an 
aid to depth understanding of the individual personality. The TAT has in general 
proved its utility to the clinician, not as a complete and independent description 
of personality but as one portal among many opening on the essential individual 
dynamic.? In group contexts, however, where the goal is to establish common 
patternings of response rather than to probe any single test for its ultimate 
analytic clues, serious questions of reliability and validity arise. Here it becomes 
less possible to profit from random scraps of information and fortuitous insight, 
more necessary to isolate well-defined themes. Moreover, the winnowing of 
group uniformities requires that the responses be maximally comparable; the 
rare colorings of the single person must be blurred over in a search for gross 
pigments of behavior. The present study, which was aimed at describing a group 
of writers, suffers from both lack of an adequate analytical framework and low 
comparability among test responses of group members. 

Responses given by writers to TAT cards were not amenable to clear-cut 
evaluation under any extant method of scoring, nor was it possible to devise a 
scoring technique which would well represent the themes embedded in the 
material. The primary reason for this failure to derive full psychological potential 
from the response patterns seems to lie with the unique character of the responses. 
These reactions defeated the rationale of the test because the respondents refused 
(or were unable) to adhere to the test instructions: what emerged from the test 
in an overwhelming number of instances was not a set of plots, of narrative 
structures detailing individual behavior, but rather a variety of free associative 
responses. Such a welter of musings and fragmentary philosophies resisted 
straightforward thematic analysis and minimized the chance of discovering foci 
of dynamic comparability. The TAT rests on the assumption that respondents 
will tell stories of a conventional dramatic character, including a chronological 
narrative flow, a dominance of one or a few themes per story, and a limited set 
of actors. Traditional forms of short story, play, or novel provide the structural 
model for the test and its psychological evaluation. Poets, however, found the 
narrative mold uncongenial and few of their responses conformed to conventional 
expectations of plot and action. 

Nevertheless, the tests were scored as far as possible according to the categories 
of need, press, and state ordinarily employed by Murray.’ The completed profile 
of group responses was then compared to a profile of twenty college undergrad- 


2 The evidential basis of the TAT is well summarized in Lindzey, Gardner, ‘“Thematic 
Apperception Test: Interpretive Assumptions and Related Empirical Evidence,’’ Psy- 
chological Bulletin (1951). 

8’ Henry A. Murray, Ezplorations in Personality (New York, 1938), esp. Chapter 3. 
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uates who had also been tested with TAT II. While, for the reasons outlined 
above, no great confidence can be placed in this phase of analysis, the few 
significant differences between the artist group and student group may be of 
interest. 

Results were as follows: 

1. The state of conflict was represented in poets’ responses more frequently than in 
the students’. Interviews obtained during the research, which I have summarized 
at length elsewhere (see note 1), were marked by a persistent willingness of 
poets to recognize and accept tensions within themselves as reflections of the 
“invariant doublets” of experience. Poets stressed openness to varieties of 
experience, the capacity to face life honestly, as a desirable and in fact necessary 
characteristic of the artist’s personality. The poet’s acute sensitivity and per- 
meability to impressions implies that he is unusually aware of polarities and 
conflicting themes, quick to perceive inconsistencies. Faithfulness to reality 
wherever that reality may lead him is a schooled imperative for the professional 
perceiver or poet. His artistic code does not allow easy glossing-over of ambigui- 
ties or pat resolutions to conflict. 

It may also be hazarded that themes of unresolved conflict in projective re- 
sponses reflect something of the poet’s own ambiguous situation in contemporary 
American society. No matter how certain he may be of his artistic purpose, it is 
perhaps inevitable that tensions involved in filling a social role which is ill-re- 
warded and marginal to primary American vocational emphases should infiltrate 
the poet’s fantasy. 


2. The outcomes for the central figures (heroes) of the projected stories were sig- 
nificantly less successful in the poet group than in the student group. Moreover, the 
ratio of successful to unsuccessful resolutions was reversed; poets described 5 successes 
for every 7 failures, while students postulated 3 successes for every 2 failures. This 
finding may be partially related to the previous one. A situation of sustained 
conflict, and a refusal to posit an easy resolution, would obviously mesh with the 
presence of more fantasied failure. The scarcity of success stories, correspond- 
ingly, may be traced to the poets’ reluctance to supply a trite plot twist, to 
wrap the response up neatly before proceeding to another card. Part of the poet’s 
business is to raise questions which remain unanswered—and, perhaps, unanswer- 
able. 

It is probably fair to say that dominant American values stress an optimistic 
view of life. But the poet, again, is almost by definition the holder of a rounded 
perception. His subjective reports indicate that the capacity for enduring, if 
not reaching out for, all varieties of experience is highly appropriate to the 
creative function. It must also be borne in mind that the sample of writers was 
far more mature than the group of students and could probably be expected 
to voice more disillusion, the disenchantment of maturity. Above all, the poet 
is sensitive to the tragic mode in human affairs, knowing that tragedy is the 
stuff of art as surely as are other ch. ‘s of >xperience. An older poet mentioned 
colloquially during his response to c... card: 


The girl has a vacant face... the sort of creature who perpetually passes by in life. I 
think possibly in that sense we could say that the sinister figure in the background didn’t 
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approve of Suzanne for that very reason, as if saying, ‘without tragic sense of life what 
have you? In fact you ain’t got nothing.’ 


3. Two negative findings are of interest. Poets and students were not significantly 
different on either the need for achievement or the need for autonomy. We had be- 
lieved that poets would exhibit less need for achievement, since in their own 
vocation conventional success is not the normal pattern; the TAT, moreover, 
seems to allow greater opportunity for the expression of overt ‘‘success’’ in 
situations of external strife than for the accretion of quiet satisfaction through 
triumphs in more contemplative or spiritual contexts. 

Even more strongly held was the impression that the poet should stress the 
need for autonomy, on the assumption that his desire for untrammeled freedom 
in work and thought would be an overriding consideration. Perhaps the poets in 
this study had long since worked through the struggle for independence of 
action, as part of normal professional development in the artistic vocation. 

The thematic analysis of the tests, then, must be assessed as a failure, since 
few important uniformities of psychological disposition were uncovered. Creative 
persons appear to vary greatly in personality structure, despite their sharing a 
common core of vocational concern and artistic process. It seems highly unlikely 
that we can isolate a distinctive psychological make-up for poets or other varie- 
ties of creator that will be clearly different from the patterns of butcher, baker, 
or bureaucrat.‘ 


Formal Analysis 

The most important data derived from projective testing in this research 
cannot be expressed in terms of the usual scoring procedure. Far more impressive 
than any specific content of the protocols was the general way in which the 
artists handled the task imposed on them. Rapport was felt to be quite good 
throughout, so that some confidence can be placed in the responses as indicative 
of more than interpersonal factors, as a genuine reaction to the test itself. 

An analysis of the form of poetic responses revealed the following significant 
qualities. These characteristics are distinct from specific psycho-dynamic con- 
tent: 

Aesthetic criticism of the TAT pictures. 

“Double commentary”—a response to the picture plus an analysis of that 
response by the subject. 

Self-reference and private associations. 

. Artistic distance. 

Linguistic virtuosity. 

“Interstitial” or non-plot mode of reaction. 


AMOO We 


4 The failure to discern a large number of striking uniformities in the test records of 
creative workers has been experienced by another researcher: ‘‘It was my impression that 
the painters I studied were rather heterogeneous in personality structure. . . . I must say, 
though, that so far as any unity of ‘creativity’ is concerned, I don’t think it exists, or if it 
does, it isn’t caught by TAT or Rorschach,—or anything else that I know of.’’—Dr. Anne 
Roe (Personal communication) 
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One of the more striking occurrences was the statement of aesthetic criticism 
of the TAT cards.* While not every poet expressed an opinion, most of them had 
a variety of comments about the style of the pictures. Nearly all of those who 
paid particular attention to design thought that they were aesthetically poor, 
even if interesting for other reasons. Obviously, the test was not constructed as 
an art object but as a stimulus for story-telling; yet it appeared that the absence 
of true aesthetic quality drastically interfered with the aim of eliciting a full 
response. Many times poets mentioned that they would prefer the challenge of 
a genuine work of art, a painting or piece of sculpture, to what they felt as the 
“contrived” quality of the test stimuli. Perhaps the artist can only be met on 
his own grounds; that is, he may have to be presented with real art or undistorted 
nature if we expect him to make a deeply-felt response. Poets seemingly feel 
cheated when asked to open up frankly toward an artificial stimulus. We may 
propose that the tone of criticism indicates a far-reaching aesthetic quality in 
the poet’s perceptions, so pervasive that he tends to judge tasks in terms of 
aesthetic criteria. The artist’s vocational mood may be supposed to generalize 
into many other areas of life. If, as a poet stated, the writer is working 24 hours 
a day, then one must assume that whatever enters his ken is perceived in its 
aesthetic relevance. 

Certain of the comments on these qualities of the test might be illustrated: 


Oh, this makes me again hopelessly . . . stopped at the aesthetic gate. 

I am not going to comment on the artistic value of these pictures that I have been looking 
at. It is not high. . .. What I should like to comment on is the triteness of the stories sug- 
gested. 

I don’t know . . . to me it’s very uninteresting, colorless, bad, poorly drawn . . . it evokes 
nothing from me.... 

To me again, not very stimulating; your question and answer dictated by the picture itself. 
Your imagination is stopped as it were by the dictates of the picture. 


A second interesting theme in the formal response was the ‘‘double com- 
mentary,” entailing the overt performance of the poet plus his interjections 
about that performance. Most of the respondents were self-conscious, and as 
critical of their efforts as of the pictures presented. They observed their own 
progression through the test, and frequently asked for judgments from the tester 
about the relative proficiency with which they performed. It was a clear il- 
lustration of the theory of the “‘spectator self’: the artist is double in that he 
must act as creator and critic at the same time. 


5 In many instances, the test seemed to inhibit, rather than stimulate the expression of 
fantasy. In Barron’s phrase, some of the cards acted as a “‘stimulus-constraint.’’ Barron’s 
investigations are exceedingly relevant to this discussion since they emphasize the prefer- 
ence of artists for complex, asymmetrical patterns, and it may well be that the TAT is 
ill-suited to the professional perceiver just because it presents the conventional ingredients 
of melodrama. Barron further highlights the pertinence of formal, stylistic elements of 
personality as compared with elements of unique content. Cf. Frank Barron and George S. 
Welsh, “‘Artistic Perception as a Possible Factor in Personality Style: Its Measurement by 
ee Preference Test,’’ The Journal of Psychology 33 (1952), 199-203, and later papers 

y Barron. 
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A certain portion of this self-analysis may be seen as a defensive reaction. 
Artists are not among the most favorable onlookers of social scientific opera- 
tions, and if part of their hostility is based on aesthetic abhorrence, another 
part undoubtedly lies in a “fear” that too much will be discovered or that their 
delicate mechanisms will be positivistically pilloried.® 

Self-reference is further illustrated in the profusion of private associations; 
again and again poets were t&rown off the narrative track by tangential anec- 
dotes and impressions. Often these were of great interest in their similarity 
to free association. Poets associated to faces, situations, backgrounds—all 
the elements of the pictures. Aside from its relation to egoism, the maximizing 
of the stimulus’ relevance to the respondent’s personal history, this practice 
of private associations ties in with the important position of memory in the 
poetic craft. Immediate events jog the poet into a reawareness of pertinent ele- 
ments in his life-long impressionistic stock. When pictures forced recall, the 
remembered moods or incidents were often described with the greatest precision 
and richness. The critical role of memory in the poet’s work is analyzed by 
Stephen Spender in his autobiography, World Within World: 


For memory is the root of creative genius. It enables the poet to connect the immediate 
moment of perception which is called ‘‘inspiration,’’ with past moments in which he has 
received like impressions. This relating of the immediate impression with past ones enables 
the poet, through the moment, to strike a kind of chord across time, made up of notes which 
are similar impressions felt at different times and connected with one another in a simile 
within which all are contemporaneous. 


Poets appeared to hold their fantasied characters at a distance, to examine 
them sympathetically but impartially, as if judging their significance for ar- 
tistic usefulness. Artistic distance is related to a penchant for psychological 
analysis of characters: acuity in motivational analysis was one of the most 
striking features of the protocols. As one poet demanded of the professional 
writer: 

...he should have empathy, intuition—the ability immediately to understand other 
people, even if he doesn’t like them. 





6 Derogation of scientific ‘‘coldness’’ in contrast to lively poetic warmth has been a 
favorite theme of poets for several generations: 

‘Science! true daughter of Old Time thou art! 

Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes. 

Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s heart, 

Vulture, whose wings are dull realities? 

How should he love thee?”’ 

—Edgar Allan Poe, ‘‘Sonnet to Science.”’ 


“Thou shalt not answer questionnaires 
Or quizzes upon World Affairs, 

Nor with compliance 
Take any test. Thou shalt not sit 
With statisticians nor commit 

A social science. . .’’ 
—W. H. Auden, in Nones 
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The poets brought the TAT figures to life, even if they were only adumbrating 
a mood picture, by endowing protagonists with psychological depth. 

That the responses were marked by verbal fluency and, frequently, brilliance 
of expression, is not at all surprising. Even in the performance of this artificial 
task, the poet inevitably brings his linguistic capacity to bear. The concern with 
words and virtuosity in their use stands out. Often one could note the process 
of searching for the exact expression, the precise metaphor; for instance, ad- 
jectives would be strung together as the poet came ever closer to just the word 
required. A poet might toy with descriptions of a central character, putting 
forth alternative expressions until one designation seemed to fit most appro- 
priately. The hunger for exactitude was most pronounced, a very yearning toward 
“the word.” The responses are rarely sloppy, even if they hold to no concrete 
story line, for digressions are caught in the same sharp focus as central points. 
A concern with “naming” was brought out in the appellations of characters; 
part of the test instructions called for the designation of the major characters 
in the pictures by proper names, and rather than tagging figures with a common, 
meaningless name, the poets usually tried to conceive a designation which would 
be appropriate to the personality they had in mind, to psychological moods as 
well as physical characteristics. This love of precision and virtuosity made the 
testing an agreeable experience; as in listening to an expert conversationalist 
one is often enchanted with the by-play of a fine mind, so here the test had some- 
times the pleasant, exciting flavor of a dramatic performance.’ 

But the tests were, after all, a relative failure. Why? They fell short partly 
because of aesthetic animosity toward the stimulus. However, this was not the 
primary difficulty. The crux of the failure lay instead in the refusal or inability 
of many poets to perform as requested, i.e., to tell a story. The TAT is based on 
the assumption that some kind of narrated plot will be available for analysis; 
the plot is what enables investigators to make inferences about projected themes, 
and concomitantly, about the psychological characteristics of the storyteller. 
Test instructions emphasize that a story is desired, and one tries during the 
course of administration to hold the respondent to narrative, reminding him 
of what is required. Yet over half of the poets did not approach story form in 
their reaction to the pictures. Instead they tended to produce a wandering, 
musing “‘mood portrait.’”’ This might involve deep character description, free 
association, an exploration of nuances in the pictorial stimulus, or simply a play 
on word combinations. The effect was that of a frozen cross-section of time, 
caught for artistic analysis, but never pursued backward to origins or forward to 
conclusions. Rapport, as indicated, was excellent, and the feeling throughout 
was that a serious attempt was being made to follow instructions. Yet stories 
did not quite come off; rather, the narrative form was approached gingerly, 


7 This element of pleasure brings to mind the rich vein of humor throughout the re- 
sponses. It is important to note that the poet has a love of the comic, as well as the tragic, 
spirit. Part of the roundedness of the creative mind is an ability to sense the comic in situa- 
tions—and in self-analysis. It would be unfortunate to present the artist as a dreary, 
monkish spirit. He is not. 
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then often discarded in favor of a more congenial method. I have designated the 
two major styles as ‘“‘narrative” and “interstitial.”” The interstitial form of 
response involves an absence of orderly story progression, a beginning, middle, 
and resolution; in a very real sense, as the title chosen implies, it is a temporal 
“lying between,” in which the time flow is arrested in favor of an intensive ex- 
amination of the trapped instant. 

I regard the high incidence of interstitial responses as the truly novel, and most 
important, result of projective testing with this sample. It is the one feature 
which could not very well have been predicted; in fact, our belief was that 
professionally imaginative persons would construct longer, richer, better-formed 
narratives than any other group. The first, most obvious explanation lies in 
the nature of contemporary poetry. The ballad and epic forms, the lengthy 
tracing of a series of incidents, are decidedly not characteristic of modern verse, 
Poets repeatedly explained that they had no narrative gift, that they were un- 
used to structuring their world view in lineal progression. There is a lack of 
professional artistic interest in ‘‘plotfulness.’’ Modern poetry is generally shorter, 
more specific than traditional types, tending to pinpoint and explore a limited 
emotional or dramatic range. Further, the tendency to stress ambiguities—the 
multiple linguistic-emotive meanings—in events or relationships serves to 
divert attention from the prosecution of a clear-cut story line. 

The poet has been described as an exceptionally aware person. His awareness 
is nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in his reluctance to hew to a plot 
structure. Aware of all the facets of the stimulus, and unable to connect them 
fully in the spontaneous, time-limited situation of the test, the poet gives a 
somewhat chaotic, sensitive, disorderly response. He ‘“‘sees too much”’ in his 
wandering, tentative approach. This (for test purposes) overawareness sub- 
stantiates a point made by Schneider: the artist has a greater capacity for the 
identification of multiple implications. 

In a speculative vein, one might note that the interstitial mode involves a 
definite conception of time which is akin to both “stream of consciousness” 
novels and modern physics. Lineal causality and narrative description are 
abandoned; mutual interaction, temporal relativity, and constant change of 
state are emphasized. Edith Cobb brought my attention to a possible conver- 
gence of literary and scientific vanguards in which time is conceived, not as a 
rope marked by “knots” (hours, days) at intervals, but as a concentric coil in 
which the precedence of events is relative. (The image of the coil was first ex- 
pressed to me by Anthony Rossiter of Jesus College, Cambridge, during a dis- 
cussion of the differences in time perspective of Proust and Joyce.) Perhaps, 
as in the case of the aesthetic qualities of the pictures, we shall find it unwise 
to try to impose a conventional criterion of time when analyzing and testing 
creative personalities. 

Two further steps are suggested by the projective data: 

1. A replication of this research, with the aim of verifying or disproving the 
correctness of the analysis. Replication is especially necessary with reference 


8 Daniel E. Schneider, The Psycho-analyst and the Artist (New York, 1950). 
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to what we have termed “‘formal characteristics,” since these were so peculiar 
to the present sample. 

2. The construction of a new model of projective test, designed especially 
for artists. The TAT employed was not of maximum utility. It tended to stand 
in the way of free-flowing response, to block the expression of intensely-felt 
themes. The aesthetic blockage may in fact have been crucial in our failure to 
uncover more uniformities at the content level. Any such test should be de- 
signed with a view to its aesthetic effectiveness, so that it might stimulate artists 
the more by possessing in itself an aesthetic validity. All testing is artificial, but 
it seems essential here to minimize the falsity by providing the respondent with 
something to chew on which more nearly resembles a real bone 











PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE REALISTIC DRAMA 
WALTER CERF 


Recently! two psychological plays were presented on Broadway which were 
as different from one another as living room and laboratory. Their basic struc- 
tures, however, are very much alike. From the outset the spectator is made 
familiar with a psychological situation of great stress and strain. The plays 
move retrospectively into the past in order to show the extent and causes of 
the situation. The two plays are Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night and Arthur Laurents’ A Clearing in the Woods. Laurents’ retrospection is 
obviously and completely guided by psychoanalysis, O’Neill’s is not. 

From the retrospective structure of these psychological plays two questions 
arise which form the subject of this paper. Can the realist conventions of the 
modern play be brought together with psychoanalytically guided retrospection? 
Secondly, can plays which are psychologically or psychoanalytically retrospec- 
tive have the emotional effect which we are accustomed to expect from a ‘“‘good” 


play? 


I. Psychoanalysis and Realism. My contention is that the realist conventions of 
the modern play do not permit the introduction of what the psychoanalyst would 
call the real causes of the trouble; and vice versa, the introduction of what the 
psychoanalyst would call the real causes of the trouble does not permit ad- 
herence to the realist conventions. O’Neill’s play is an example of the first; 
Laurents’ of the second statement. O’Neill, abiding by the realist conventions 
of his art, could not give us the real? causes even if he wished to. Laurents gives 
us the real causes, though he must shed the realist conventions to do so. Sci- 
entific realism, that is, faithfulness to psychoanalytic theory, and artistic realism 
cannot be conjoined in plays of this kind, and the choice of the one forces the 
abandonment of the other. 

I shall begin with A Long Day’s Journey into Night. O’Neill’s play is about 
the Tyrone family. The father is an infamous miser and famous actor who has 
preferred the social security of hamming to the uncertainty of fulfilling the great 
promises of his talent. The mother is a drug addict. The elder son is a drunk 
with a taste for fat prostitutes. The younger son, tubercular, is following in 
his brother’s footsteps. 

The story takes place in the early years of this century, before psychoanalysis 
had made its impact. The Tyrones are, therefore, psychoanalytically naive. 
Moreover, even if they were acquainted with psychoanalytic theory, they just 
are not the kind of people who would care to apply rational, scientific methods 


1 This was written in March, 1957. 

? That is to say, what a psychoanalyst uncorrupted by epistemology would call the real 
causes. I shall use the terms ‘“‘real’’ and ‘‘true’’ in this naive sense all through this paper. 
The points I shall be trying to make are, I believe, quite independent of epistemology. 
They are also independent of one’s attitude, friendly or hostile, toward psychoanalysis. 
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to their emotional difficulties. Finally, they are presented in their casual en- 
counters before and after meals, in their summer home, and this is hardly the 
situation in which mentally sick people come to understand their unconscious. 
They are not in the psychiatrist’s study or on the psychoanalyst’s couch. Hence, 
realist that he is, O’Neill has to have them explain their relations to each other 
without their ever getting at what the psychoanalyst would consider a satis- 
factory explanation, and the light cast on their present state can come only from 
their conscious recollections. Notwithstanding all the explanations of them- 
selves they furnish to each other, they gain no knowledge of the real forces that 
motivate them. 

As a realist playwright O’Neill must stop his explaining at the very point 
where the Tyrones stop theirs. It is only the spectator who can furnish the real 
causes and the true explanations. We feel as if we were watching gold diggers 
who find a few nuggets in the sand while we know that they would hit a whole 
mine of gold if they had the tools to dig a little deeper. 

Much of the fascination the play holds is due to the Tyrones’ not digging 
any deeper than they do. They remain moved by forces over which they have 
no power and thus they cast a Grecian shadow of fate and doom. But it is a 
shadow only. For on the basis of the clues given by O’Neill the average spectator 
will feel that at least some of the psychological difficulties of the Tyrones could 
be straightened out. We are bound to see the whole family as one complex patient 
on one complex couch, and there will grow in us a sense of frustration at our 
being unable to help them and prevent their doom. But a doom that is pre- 
ventable is only a shadow of a doom. 

Actually, although the Tyrones do not lie on anybody’s couch, they do talk 
incessantly about the past. In motivating this revival of their memories O’Neill 
shows himself a true artist in the realist tradition. The Tyrones dig up the past, 
not as patients on a couch, nor out of scientific curiosity, nor to gossip about 
the family skeletons. These would all be unrealistic motivations, unfounded 
in the characters and unsolicited by the situation. Each of them digs up the past 
to torture the others and free himself of guilt, and to accuse himself and free 
the others of guilt. Their explaining themselves to each other is part and parcel 
of the situation to be explained and reveals the psychological drama engulfing 
them. The motives for remembering the past and explaining the present belong 
essentially to the actual psychological relations between the Tyrones.® 

However, this very realism in making the past present, prevents the past 
from being re-enacted. For the flashback technique, which makes us all of a 
sudden see what we just heard somebody reminisce about, is a basically un- 
realistic device. As a realist O’Neill was forced to have his people talk about 
the past without these memories ever coming bodily before us. We do not see 
the mother as young girl, as adolescent, as young woman. We only hear her 
talk about her past, and similarly with the others. Long stretches of his play 
are therefore undramatic. While the Tyrones can clash and harmonize, snarl 
and smile by way of their reminiscings, the remembered episodes themselves, 


’ With respect to Laurents’ technique of making the past present, see below. 
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which take up so much time, do not clash dramatically, nor would a merely 
remembered clash be very effective on the stage. 

In short, the realistic drama does not permit the introduction of psychoana- 
lytic realism. Psychoanalytic realism and artistic realism could come together 
only if the psychoanalytic return to the buried past were realistically motivated 
in the characters and their situation; and this would obviously limit the play- 
wright to clinical situations and mere case studies. On the other hand, if the 
playwright wants to be psychoanalytically realistic and not limit himself to 
clinical situations and case studies, he must shed the realist conventions of 
the modern play. This is what Laurents has done in A Clearing in the Woods. 

The play is about Virginia, a young divorcée who is going to be married for 
the second time. Finding herself on the brink of madness she has impulsively 
returned to the woods on her father’s estate, the woods of her youth, in order 
to find ‘‘a clearing” there: ‘“‘A Long Night’s Journey into Day.” 

The basic structure is the same as in O’Neill’s play. From the outset we are 
acquainted with a pretty bad psychological mess, and the play is primarily 
concerned with revealing its causes. Everything else, however, is different. 

It is not only the conscious past that is brought up, but also those experiences 
which have sunk into the unconscious. While O’Neill must limit himself to what 
the Tyrones can remember, Laurents digs up what the psychoanalyst would 
consider the real causes of the mess: father fixation, sibling jealousy, traumatic 
first love experience, etc. 

Correspondingly, the spectator is not pushed into the position of a psycho- 
analyst interpreting the patient’s symptoms. The playwright himself is the 
psychoanalyst who opens Virginia’s unconscious. Knowing her in competent 
hands, the spectator can relax. On the other hand, the ‘‘Greek fate’ aura is 
gone, the forces have become manageable. 

Furthermore, the situation which motivates Virginia’s retrospection of the 
past is a clinical one. For Virginia’s memories have mainly a therapeutic‘ func- 
tion. She must confront the forgotten past to save herself from madness, and 
this is exactly the kind of thing that happens on the psychoanalyst’s couch. It 
is as if her last sane action had been an appointment with the psychoanalyst, 
and now the slow progress of uncovering the hidden and forgotten and of coming 
to terms with herself must begin. This is a clinical situation, and the play, it 
would seem, becomes a mere case history: the situation in front of the psycho- 
analyst, the return into the past and the unconscious, the slow process of getting 
well by self-identification. Nothing could be less dramatic, nothing less propi- 
tious for making an interesting and effective play. Plays which presented short- 
ened versions of these long drawnout psychoanalytic sessions were all abysmal 
failures. But Laurents’ play never loses its hold over the spectator. It is, as a 
matter of fact, a much more playable play than O’Neill’s. How does he succeed 
where others have suffered shipwreck? 

To get the minor reason out of the way first: he selects as his patient what 
he believes to be an ordinary girl, a psychoanalytic Jedermann, so to speak. 


4 And a didactic function. 
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Had he not chosen an ordinary girl, he would hardly have overcome the case 
study hurdle.® 

However, the main device Laurents uses is another. He sacrifices artistic 
realism and abandons the obligation of portraying the actual situation in which 
the psychoanalytic treatment takes place. He abandons the couch, the telling 
of dreams, the associations, the analyst’s comments, etc., ete. 

If Laurents had chosen to stick to the conventions of a theater trying to 
portray life situations, his scenes would have to take place in the study of the 
psychoanalyst or the psychiatric ward.* In order to avoid the case study aspect, 
Laurents simply discards the clinical setting of Virginia’s facing her past. For 
the same reason he has to do away with the ramblings and reminiscings of a 
patient on the couch. The past has to be re-enacted and come alive on the stage. 
Her relation to her father is played out right in front of us, we observe her 
first traumatic love experience, we witness, or almost witness, the sexual debacle 
of her first marriage. Moreover, the sequence of these re-enactments is quite 
unrealistic, taking its order neither from the presumable memories of a patient 
nor from the actual events. The sequence of scenes is always a decisive factor 
in accomplishing whatever effect the playwright wishes to accomplish. Now, 
Laurents’ main purpose seems to be the didactic one of explaining the present 
by the past and the conscious by the unconscious. He wishes to impress on us 
the contemporaneous presence of all the stages of the past in the present. He 
wants us (and Virginia) to understand the forces which, coming from the past 
and the unconscious, determine her present actions and reactions. He therefore 
mixes at will the stages of the past with the present. We see, for instance, Vir- 
ginia having a casual affair with an almost stranger. This is rather shocking 
behavior for a young woman about to be married, but we are made to under- 
stand why she so behaves by a contemporaneous re-enactment of her past, 
particularly of her first love experience. Emotionally, this interweaving of past 
cause and present effect is a very poor device, but didactically it is efficient. 
One must be very obtuse not to learn the lesson that Virginia’s present prom- 
iscuity is determined by her traumatic past. 

In brief, setting, revival of the past, and sequence of scenes are as artistically 
unrealistic as the causes of Virginia’s trouble are psychoanalytically realistic. 
Wanting to remain true to psychoanalysis without his play becoming a mere 
case study Laurents was forced to abandon the realist conventions of the modern 
play. 

However, this is only a negative thesis. What are the new conventions or if 
you wish, the new style which Laurents adopts as a form capable of accommodat- 


5 T am inclined to think, however, that Laurents had the right idea, but ruined it by 
confusing the ‘‘ordinary”’ and the ‘‘typical.’’ A girl with a typical case of neurosis is not 
for that reason an ordinary girl. Virginia is perhaps a typical neurotic, but is she an or- 
dinary girl? 

® Quite possibly in some prior version of his play, Laurents had started it with some such 
clinical scene. For even in the final version remnants of this realistic setting have not com- 
pletely disappeared. The psychoanalyst is still around, in the guise of Virginia’s fiancé. 
Brought in at the very end he is both the deus ez machina who solves the remaining riddles, 
and the chorus who gives us the moral of the play. 
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ing psychoanalytic content to the requirements of drama? Basically, it is the 
form of the medieval morality play, in which death, sin, hope, faith become the 
personages of a drama in whose center is man, ordinary man, Jedermann. They 
allegorize and personify the forces whose clashes characterize the basic human 
situations, as conceived by the religious mind and for the religious masses. But 
as we are all Hollywood’s children, this mere allegorization would no longer do. 
We must add a realistic dressing. 

Imagine a college teacher who wishes to dramatize the science of mechanics 
for his students. In the center of the drama is a body, Irgendeiner. The main 
forces determining the situations of a body are, let us say, inertia, friction, 
gravity. We have, then, four dramatis personae. The basic allegorization has 
been accomplished; now a realistic garb is added: the body becomes Mae West; 
inertia becomes a dean; friction, the members of the faculty; gravity becomes 
the trustee millionaire, and the play is a farce. The lady’s bedroom is the scene 
of the essential situations a body can be in, uniform motion, acceleration, and 
other variations with periods of rest in between. It is true, mechanics does not 
distinguish between uniform motion and rest, but the playwright may be per- 
mitted some (poetic) license with Mae West. 

Whether or not Laurents wants to, he does teach the rudiments of psycho- 
analysis, and his moral message is preached quite explicitly: we must reconcile 
ourselves to the true libidinal forces in ourselves.? But he teaches and preaches 
by way of a play and, as in the medieval morality play or in our college play 
on mechanics, the basic device which brings together lesson and drama is per- 
sonifying allegorization. The forces to be allegorized are libidinal and their 
constellations determine the essential situations in which an ordinary girl will 
find herself. However, we expect of a play that it will hold our attention, and 
from the viewpoint of the realist conventions of the theater, sheer allegorization 
would be pale and even ridiculous. Imagine “father fixation” as a blond maiden. 
Father fixation has to be played out, it has to be re-enacted. A strange mixture 
results, a mixture of allegorization, that is, personification of an abstraction, 
and realistic enactment of an experience.’ Perhaps the term “‘illustration”’ does 
the job: the re-enactment of the forgotten and forbidden past illustrates the 
basic abstractions of psychoanalytic theory. The spectator knows intellectually 
that the three young ladies on the stage personify the unconscious libidinal 
forces in Virginia. Yet we never see them and listen to them as if they were 
mere personifications of abstractions. They have come to life, they are made 
into real persons engaged in certain transactions (or rather, transgressions). This 
is a distinct advantage toa spectator imbued with the realist tradition; but toa 
purist the mixture may be unstomachable. 


7 A discussion of this message is completely outside the scope of these reflections. Of 
course, any play that preaches may be discussed in terms of the discourse to which the 
message belongs. Even so, agreement or disagreement with the message are no good reasons 
for affirming or denying that the play is good. Equally irrelevant for our purposes is the 
epistemological observation that the allegorization of basic psychoanalytic concepts may 
easily result in a reification of ‘‘forces’’ objectionable to the philosopher of science, if not 
to the psychoanalyst himself. 

8 An additional and typical ingredient is the use of symbolic metaphors such as ‘“‘clearing 
in the woods,’”’ which serve to hide sober scientific concepts under a poetic garb. 
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II. The Emotional Impact of the Retrospective, Psychological Play. Psycho- 
logical plays which begin with the present and advance by returning into the 
past can be intellectually absorbing and stimulating experiences, particularly 
if they cater to our psychoanalytic interests. They will surely arouse our low- 
quality curiosity, the curiosity which animates gossip and the discovery of 
skeletons in other families’ closets. But they will also easily arouse a more intel- 
lectual curiosity. We enjoy discovering the causes which have made men as they 
are, we like to discover explanations for events we have observed, and we enjoy 
discovering cases which fit the theories we entertain. Intellectual absorption 
and stimulation have emotional overtones and it is obvious that plays of this 
sort can be “stirring,” stirring in the way in which a chess game is stirring to 
the chess addict or a new and elegant proof to the mathematician. But it is also 
obvious that this is not the kind of emotional impact which we have come to 
expect of the drama. 

To be sure, watching a retrospective play, and particularly a psychological 
one, is somewhat like watching a clever painter turning surface into space. This 
is a pleasant intellectual sensation. But, again, this is not an effect typical for 
the drama. Any acrobatic skill will arouse similar ““Ahs” and ‘“Ohs.” What, 
then, is the emotional impact which we have come to expect of a play? 

There is one moving scene in A Long Day’s Journey into Night. A very complex 
relation between two of the Tyrones, a relation of hate and love, contempt and 
pride, obligation and guilt, turns suddenly into pure and simple affection. And 
there is one moving scene in A Clearing in the Woods. The young brute who has 
raped Virginia at her own invitation, returns to the clearing in the woods with 
a little gift and, upon not finding her, mutters a few awkward words which 
betray affection and tenderness for her.° 

These scenes owe their emotional impact to a sudden, unexpected turn, that 
is to say, to a surprise. But the surprising event, once it has happened, is ex- 
plicable and can now be seen to have been well within the range of open pos- 
sibilities. The skill of the playwright is tested by this task of constructing 
a sudden turn which, though unpredictable, does not strike us as miraculous after 
it has happened. The main element, though, remains still to be mentioned. The 
sudden turn is from something complex to something simple, from something 
ugly to something beautiful, from something brutish to something human, from 
something evil to something good. Among the rocks and glaciers of life we 
discover with surprise a simple blue gentian. 

There are plays in which the emotional impact is caused by the opposite turn. 
The blue flower is smashed by the rocks. In our optimistic culture, however, 
the first sort of turn is more popular, both among writers and spectators. Even 
in Shaw’s and Anouilh’s plays on St. Joan it is not so much the burning of the 
girl from Domrémy as her final triumph as Saint in the soul of man that affects 
us the most. 

- Although the drama written for an enlightened bourgeoisie has another ‘“‘feel”’ 

* It is interesting that this scene, the only one that leaves an emotional impact, does 


not fit at all into the structure of the play. For neither consciously nor unconsciously 
can Virginia know anything about this modest sacrifice at the altar of her lost virginity. 
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than that written for the fate-ridden Greeks (or for fighting proletarians), 
Aristotle’s analysis seems to me still basically correct. The emotional impact 
is based on a sudden turn, a peripety; it needs an element of surprise; the sur- 
prise must not be of the nature of a miracle, i.e., it must be a motivated, ex- 
plicable event. This is as far as these two plays will go in teaching us something 
about the dramatic effect, and the reason why they cannot go any further lies 
precisely in their being retrospective. This can be seen from a recent play care- 
fully constructed for the main purpose of making an emotional impact: Mar- 
celle Maurette’s Anastasia.!° The great emotional moment in Anastasia comes 
in a scene very similar in structure to those just analyzed in O’Neill’s and Lau- 
rents’ plays. A grandmother—who luckily is of imperial rank—refuses appeal 
after appeal from the woman who wishes to be recognized as her granddaughter, 
Anastasia. At the very moment when everything seems to be lost Anastasia 
happens to cough a little dry cough and her explanation of it tears down with 
one surprising stroke the walls of her Imperial Majesty’s resistance. A flood of 
affection and tenderness sweeps over the two women. Everything is here, the 
sudden turn from coldness to warmth, the surprise which is yet perfectly ex- 
plicable once the events have taken place. The scene would probably be moving 
even if played by itself, out of context. Yet the main strength of its impact 
accrues to it from the shrewd construction of the preceding scenes. We have 
come to be fond of Anastasia. We have been made to pity her. Our love and 
pity have made us hope for her recognition. But our hope has already been 
disappointed once (in a scene with an old courtier who refuses to identify her 
as Anastasia). This has increased our pity, it has made our hope more desperate, 
and we now strongly fear that she will never receive the recognition which we so 
much wish her to receive. It is this whole turbulence of pity, hope, and fear of 
which we are finally relieved by the surprising and yet explicable turn, the rec- 
ognition, the affection, the tenderness between grandmother and granddaughter. 
It has taken the better part of the play and great skill in husbanding effects to 
build up the emotional turbulence from which the sudden turn of events relieves 
us. 

In retrospective plays like O’Neill’s and Laurents’, emotional effects of this 
sort can only be incidental and weak. They can only be incidental because in 
these plays the surprising turn, which is among the main causes of the emotional 
impact, cannot belong to the main story, but only to incidental scenes. For, 
in the first place, we are already acquainted with the present toward which the 
past has led. There is no open future to the happenings of the past, the future is 
closed, the possibilities already eliminated, we know from the outset what 
the result will be or rather has been. We can expect no surprising turn. Neither 
is the discovery of the hidden libidinal forces the kind of discovery that permits 
surprising turns. Besides, the spectator who has a smattering of psychoanalytic 
knowledge is pretty familiar with the probable causes of a typical neurosis. 

For similar reasons the emotional impact will also remain weak. Hope and 
fear must have been built up for the impact to be strong. But hope and fear 
can be built up only when the future is unknown. A retrospective play, therefore, 


10 Unfortunately, the movie by the same name clutters up the compact drama of the 
stage play with showy incidentals. 
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does not permit hope and fear to be aroused in us in strength. For the sequence 
of scenes as a whole has no open future, as we have been acquainted with this 
future from the very outset. Only within each scene, taken as a separate unit, is 
there uncertainty as to its outcome and thus some leeway for hope and fear and 
sudden turns. Yet if we remember that it took the author of Anastasia three 
quarters of the play to build up the emotional effect of its grand scene, we can 
see how limited the chances are for such effects in plays where each scene would 
have to build up its own effect. Even as skilled a craftsman as Terrence Rat- 
tigan needs half an evening to prepare the effect of his Separate Tables. 

We have neglected one apparent source of emotional impact in plays of this 
sort. Is not the very digging up of the past meant to bring about a turn in the 
present? Does not the newly acquired knowledge of one’s unconscious open 
up new possibilities of behavior? It would seem that the playwright can find 
sources of emotional impact in this use of the return to the past. 

This source of emotional effect is ruled out in the case of O’Neill’s play. For 
the Tyrones never come to see the real causes of their troubles and thus remain 
in the power of these causes. They will go on to hate and love each other, to 
torture each other, and to ask and give forgiveness for the tortures. Perhaps 
Edward, the younger son, has gained a greater understanding of himself and 
the others; he may still find some kind of balance and health; and we may con- 
tinue to hope and fear for him while the others are beyond hope and fear. But 
neither continuation of hope and fear nor being beyond hope and fear resemble 
the turbulence of hope and fear and the relief through a sudden turn, which 
constitute the emotional impact of the traditional drama. O’Neill’s play permits 
neither the turbulence nor the relief. 

The situation is different in Laurents’ play. To be sure, we do know right from 
the beginning what trouble Virginia is in, we come to know the causes of the 
trouble, and they are the real causes. But we do not know what Virginia will 
make out of her new knowledge of herself. And if we have learned to like her 
we shall ask in hope and fear: “Will she go mad or will she return to sanity?” 
But did we learn to like her? There is always the danger that the clinical dis- 
section of Virginia will arouse our intellectual interest, but prevent us from 
growing fond of her. And there are other dangers. 

The road to sanity is a slow and painful one. Even to a playwright willing 
to shed realist conventions, it will be next to impossible to give this road the 
appearance of a sudden turn. And even if he succeeded in it, would the result 
be surprising? The whole explanatory and scientific spirit of the play makes 
the future too predictable to give it much of the character of surprise. At the 
end of the play, Laurents has Virginia point to the clearing in the woods, the 
woods of her past and unconscious, the woods which she so much disliked, and 
he has her say: “It is a pretty place.” But this is too artificially symbolic to be 
impressive. Laurents has wasted what little capital of emotional impact he 
may have accumulated. 

My conclusion, then, is that the structure of these psychologically explanatory 
and retrospective plays forces them to be essentially without emotional impact. 
What there is of emotional impact is incidental and weak. I anticipate two kinds 
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of protestation. Many will affirm that the plays did have a great emotional effect 
upon them. Others may question if a play has to have such effect. 

A play about sailors, utterly boring to non-sailors, may still arouse sailors; 
a play about salesmen, salesmen; and a play about neurotics, neurotics. But 
this is, first, a merely incidental effect due to the kind of people who happened 
to have bought tickets for the play. And, secondly, it is an effect which does 
not properly belong to a play. A scientific treatise about my type of neurosis 
may have the same intellectual and emotional impact on me as a play about my 
case. This is not the kind of emotional impact that is typical of a play as such. 

But, so the second objection questions, does the emotional impact which we 
have described necessarily belong to a play? Yes and no. The presence of these 
emotional effects is no guarantee for the artistic quality of the play; but their 
absence is a good reason to call it a bad play. Some of the dreariest melodramas 
can be very clever in constructing scenes that are veritable tearjerkers. The 
blue flower of the good has suddenly risen out of the rocks, and we cry. Just the 
same, we are sure it was an awful play. This is not what our cultural tradition 
permits us to call a good play. Yet a play that leaves us unmoved, a play in which 
the blue flower never blossoms from the rocks, is also a play which our tradition 
does not permit us to call a good play. And this is so notwithstanding Kant who, 
in his search for the pure aesthetic judgment, excluded as irrelevant the emotional 
impact of the work of art. Whatever the aesthetic theories say, it remains a 
historical fact that within a strong current of our Western tradition a play with- 
out this or a similar kind of emotional impact would not be considered a good 
play. If you wish, this is the way or, rather, one of the ways we have learned to 
use the term ‘good’ with respect to plays. Or, as Aristotle would prefer, this is 
the effect intrinsic to the nature of drama. 

The modern playwright, however, may be getting bored with this old effect 
as he seems to be getting bored with the traditional structure of plots and, 
perhaps, with plots altogether, and boredom is a powerful motive in the history 
of style. Moreover, just as painters abandon the portrayal of reality because 
photographers are better at it with much less effort, so Hollywood’s mass produc- 
tion of plots and traditional dramatic emotions may push the playwright into 
abandoning both plot and traditional emotion. He may want to achieve a totally 
different kind of emotion, perhaps a general mood of despair, nausea, and in- 
difference, as in Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, which is almost as plotless as an 
abstract painting is subjectless. Or, under the influence of the explanatory and 
reformatory spirit of science, he may wish to develop didactic rather than 
emotional effects (Berthold Brecht). But though the artist will open new roads, 
the public has a word in selecting the highway to the future, and the public, 
after all, may not yet be bored enough with the old forms and effects. Laurents’ 
play is a didactic one and it was a resounding flop, while in O’Neill’s realistic 
living room the public feels quite at home. Just the same, the artist, driven by 
his demons not the least powerful of which is the very Western cupiditas 
rerum novarum, will go on’experimenting with new forms and effects that aim 
at pre-forming man’s style of living and feeling, even though, in the end, the 
only enduring good that may come of these experiments will be some sort of 
re-appropriation of classical forms and effects. 
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A PROBLEM IN ANALYSIS: FRANZ KAFKA’S “A COUNTRY DOCTOR” 


LOUIS H. LEITER 


The symbolic density of the work of Franz Kafka can be elucidated most 
readily by the technique of multiple analysis.! “A Country Doctor,’ which has 
been chosen for this purpose, will be scrutinized from the point of view of form,” 
after which the text will’ be submitted to analysis from three different frames of 
reference: philosophical, psychoanalytical, and theological. 

Form. The curious, somewhat baffling action of ‘““A Country Doctor” occurs 
in the atmosphere of dream, with a concomitant difficulty of interpretation for 
the reader, who like the psychoanalyst can approach dream only from a rational 
frame of reference. The dream exploits rational images and actions to disguise 
irrational emotional content; nevertheless the analyst finds a logical core of 
organization in the wildest distortions of fantasy which contributes importantly 
to its interpretation. Likewise, Kafka relates his story in a series of rational, 
realistic, recognizable images imbedded in an almost, but not quite, nightmarish 
texture; and the story’s form, its movement from phrase to phrase, sentence to 
sentence, scene to scene, is consistently logical. The first barrier to understand- 
ing will be surmounted if we can describe the principle which governs the form 
and reach an understanding of the unity underlying multiplicity. 

So far as the larger units of the story demonstrate this technique, they embody 
repetitions of a scene, a series of images, a single image, or a situation in “other 
words” or “other forms.” A pattern of action, a descriptive scene, undergoes a 
metamorphosis or ‘‘dissolves” into another which may be a repetition, an oppo- 
site, or a disguise of the original. Thus, without transition, the first snow scene 
dissolves into the moonlight scene, “as if my patient’s farmyard had opened out 
just before my courtyard gate, I was already there.” Similarly Kafka empha- 
sizes relationships by dissolving from Rose to wound, dead horse to live horses, 
pigsty to doctor’s house, doctor to groom, doctor to boy, “Brother and sister” 
(two horses) to patient and sister, pigsty to patient’s house, healthy patient to 
ill patient, invisible society to visible society, horses buttocking from sty to 
worms crawling from wound, bite on Rose’s cheek to boy’s wound, boy patient 
to doctor patient, virile horses to worn-out horses, and warmly dressed doctor 
to naked doctor. Although Kafka frequently repeats this kind of pattern, it 


1 Two excellent essays have appeared on ‘“‘A Country Doctor”’ since this one was accepted 
for publication: Richard H. Lawson, ‘‘Kafka’s ‘Der Landarzt,’’’ Monatshefte, XLIX 
(October 1957), 265-71, interprets the story ‘‘on at least two levels, biographical and/or 
Freudian.’’ Stanley Cooperman, ‘‘Kafka’s ‘A Country Doctor,’ ’’ University of Kansas City 
Review, XXIV (October 1957), 75-80, interprets the story from both the psychoanalytical 
and existential points of view. I draw attention to my aesthetic orientation. 

I am grateful to John F. Butler, Amherst College, Robert P. Creed, Brown University, 
and Joseph L. Blotner, University of Virginia, for their constructive suggestions. 

? Kenneth Burke, Counter-Statement (New York, 1931). Throughout when referring to 
form, I am using Burke’s definition: ‘‘. . . an arousing and fulfillment of desires. A work 
has form so far as one part of it leads a reader to anticipate another part, to be gratified by 
the sequence.” 
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never obtrudes so that the reader becomes uncomfortably aware of the com- 
plexly organized form of compared or contrasted images. This technique need not 
be seen as consciously attained; quite possibly Kafka’s psyche, his sense of artis- 
tic form, unconsciously structured it that way. 

On this level the second member of a given pair acts as a kind of metaphor 
for the other, so that out of similitude or dissimilitude the form expresses either 
the ambiguity of the protagonist’s response to stimuli or the relationship be- 
tween various symbols or images. To demonstrate: Moving from Rose (pretty, 
young girl) to wound (death-dealing, roselike sore) suggests that something has 
happened which causes this change during the time lapse from the presentation 
of one image to the presentation of the other. Kafka’s method is to state Rose- 
Wound but not to comment on it. Wound we read as the defilement of Rose or 
of what Rose stands for as symbol. Likewise, the movement from the bite on 
Rose’s cheek to the wound suggests that the result of biting her cheek equals a 
sore on the side of a mortally wounded boy. This pattern of form evokes mean- 
ing, not stated, but implied: to be bitten by the groom is to be dealt a wound 
portentous of death. 

This principle of reflected relationship describes an organization generated 
from sentence to sentence, from one vantage of existence to another downward, 
expressing a state of instability, ambivalence, or frustration. On a major scale 
the reductive principle circumscribes the largest unit of form, the entire story. 
The doctor at the beginning, securely wrapped in his furs, perplexed, waits, 
standing in the gathering snow for the return of Rose. But in the last scene, the 
doctor, stripped, naked, enlightened, rides the fatigued horse, exposed to the 
inclemencies of existence, into the thickening snow. The first exemplary state- 
ments of the story demonstrate this principle of form by suggesting the transi- 
tory nature of the world and the corrosive mutability of existence, and further 
suggesting the impossibility of permanence in the world of the story by a series 
of “but equations,” composing the smallest constellations of form: I was in a 
great perplexity but I knew what I had to do; an ill patient waited but a blizzard 
filled all the spaces between us; I had a gig exactly right but I had no horse; my 
servant was trying to borrow a horse but I knew it was hopeless; the girl appeared 
but she had no horse; I kicked the empty pigsty but it contained a groom and 
two horses; the horses squeezed together but immediately they stood up; I threat- 
ened to whip the groom but remembered that he was a stranger; I expected him 
to drive but decided to drive myself; I thought the groom would come with me 
but he chose to remain with Rose. Thus the consistent break-down from one level 
to another, which the major unit establishes, the minor units, the phrases and 
sentences, confirm. 

Much of Kafka’s other work consistently bears out this pattern; often the 
same psychological movement governs the form. K, for instance, in The Castle, 
arrives in town successful, secure in himself, ready to learn what his position 
there will entail. After surveying the situation, comprising the action of the 
remainder of the novel, K is left like the doctor, reduced to the lowest possible 
level, unenlightened concerning his job in the town, unable to reach the castle, 
worn out by the fatigues of his endeavor, and deceived in love. ‘‘A Common 
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Confusion” reads like a gloss of both story and novel: the first day A makes a 
trip to B at H to see how long it will take, finding that it requires ten minutes, 
but the second day A finds that it takes ten hours to reach H, and B has de- 
parted for A’s village. A is asked to wait, but he decides to return. A, rushing 
to see B, stumbles and falls but B, outraged, vanishes. Similarly the form is 
parallel in The Trial, ‘The Burrow,” “The Hunter Graccus,” and, of course, 
“Metamorphosis,” which states, “I am human but I am vermin.” 

Through this consistency of form, Kafka establishes undeviating attitudes 
toward his material and existence. Characterized briefly and by way of sum- 
mary, the basic form of the short story resembles the structure of a dream be- 
cause there are, for example, no transitions from scene to scene or from one 
mode of existence to another. Scene dissolves into scene; action dissolves into 
action in a gradually descending curve, paralleling the slow but continued ex- 
haustion of the doctor. Scenes, actions, people, images, symbols are caught up 
in the rhythmic repetition of dream distortion where even the sentence-to-sen- 
tence movement is consonant with the basic form, expressing the protagonist’s 
inability to concretize his position and to make decisions within a stable frame 
of reference. In Burke’s terms we describe this as a combination of “‘progressive 
form” of the “Qualitative” type, in which the presence of one quality (dream 
atmosphere) prepares us for the introduction of another, and “repetitive” form, 
the constant maintaining of a principle under new guises (the undercutting of 
every stability). Thus the form of “A Country Doctor’ as described here har- 
monizes with the total intention of the story which it reflects. 

What follows are three readings from the philosophical, psychoanalytical, and 
theological points of view. Although I shall not refer directly to the relationships 
among them, the reader will perceive that a series of parallels does exist, assert- 
ing three different facets of the same theme: the inadequacy and failure of man 
socially, sexually, and spiritually. 

The Philosophical Viewpoint. No great mystery surrounds the attraction that 
contemporary existentialists have found in the work of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Dostoyevsky, and Kafka. They consistently express the increased instability of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the crumbling of traditions in a world 
where thinking and feeling man finds deracination and alienation the norm. 
The existentialist has attempted to give meaning to contemporary life by re- 
examining man’s traditional role in the universe. Perhaps a brief statement of 
the views of this diverse, disunited, often antagonistic group will be useful in 
establishing the frame of reference for the first aspect of our analysis. 

Though there are a number of existentialisms, several of them Christian in 
orientation, a sense of cosmic chaos as a reflection of the social chaos pervades 
all of them. Albert Camus calls this cosmic anarchy the “absurd.” For all exis- 
tentialists, human reason cannot comprehend meaning in a world not governed 
for the benefit of mankind. As man views it, the universe is unconscious, hostile, 
absurd. But man transcends the absurd and even conquers it by realizing that 
it represents the undeviating situation out of which he must carve his existence, 
if life is to be meaningful. Therefore, man does not necessarily need to submit 
to the forces of chaos; he may create within and without himself a state of order, 
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however precarious, which is his victory over the absurd; indeed, it is his only 
way of meeting and opposing it.* 

Interpreted thus “A Country Doctor” comments on man, who, buffeted by 
the scheme of things, is unable to transcend the part assigned him by the ab- 
surdity of that existence. Because he does not lack conscious knowledge of his 
condition, but refuses to act in the face of his portentous freedom, the doctor, 
an archetype of the anti-existential hero, deserves his fate. Lacking the human 
stuff necessary to create and structure situations, he permits himself to be ma- 
nipulated by the groom, the family, and the horses; but he becomes, by submit- 
ting, a tool within the situations they create. Never, consciously, does he at- 
tempt through an overt act, until too late, to establish his own essence, to rise 
above any manipulative value he possesses for others. As doctor he is a thing, 
an object, a tool; as man he is nothing. 

Crashing in on him, the absurdity of the world, the blizzard of snow, “filling 
all the spaces” between him and his patient, impinges on his consciousness, re- 
minding him of the perilous condition of existence. The blizzard here, like the 
sun in Camus’s The Stranger and the rats in The Plague and the more protean 
imagery in Sartre’s Nausea, because of the emphasis placed on it at the begin- 
ning and end of the story, becomes symbolic of existential absurdity. Sun and 
rats Camus employs to destroy man wantonly; snow Kafka uses to show man 
“perplexed” and ‘“‘betrayed.’’ Dramatically we visualize the graphic presenta- 
tion of cosmic anarchy as snow into which one sinks self-contained (the doctor 
sheathed in his furs in the first snow scene) or into which one rides exposed and 
enlightened (the doctor stripped in the final snow scene). This impact of snow 
and man and situation, the absurd condition, rather than compelling the doctor 
to define himself through action, creates a situation in which perplexity is his 
reaction. His horse (self-assertive will to act because it animates his gig) has died 
during the night. Since the gig is “exactly right for the country roads,”’ it re- 
sembles the doctor who is exactly right for the manipulative designs of the coun- 
try people. Rose, the possibility of love and the possibility of creating his essence 
in terms of that love, the doctor has ignored. However, the groom instantane- 
ously sets about creating his role and himself as man through an act of aggression, 
establishing his world and essence at the doctor’s expense. Because he has chosen 
to act positively for himself, the groom creates his own essence by the rape of 
Rose. Because the doctor has submitted to the horses, to the family, and to the 
neighbors, he becomes a patient himself within the situation they create. Apa- 
thetically he does not recognize that the boy patient is a reflection of himself, 
ill physically as the doctor is morally because of his refusal to recognize his free- 
dom to choose and to act in terms of it. And as the choir has sung, putting the 
words into the doctor’s mouth, all men are equally afflicted: patient and doctor 
share the same bed. Summoned into the night, the doctor sees himself as he 
really is, a terrifying failure because he so totally misunderstood the condition 
of man in the universe. 

What that condition is Jean-Paul Sartre, viewing it in a somewhat broader 


3 These observations are based on Albert Guérard’s discussion of existentialism in ‘“‘The 
Leading French Novelists of the Present Moment,’’ College English, XII (April 1951). 
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perspective than does Camus, describes in somewhat different terms. For him, 


_ what is given to man is the single fact of his existence: 


For man this means not merely that he is, but that he is in a situation, formed by the 
various circumstances, biological, economic, political, cultural, of his environment. What 
is given to man as distinct from nature is that he is free to create his own essence, that is, 
by his own choices and actions within his situation, he decides what sort of man he is going 
to be. Essentially, then, man is nothing but the sum of his free decisions and acts, and nothing 
in his situation has value except insofar as he creates that value by his own choices. Conse- 
quently, the most essential experience in man’s life must be the realization of the absolute 
nature of his freedom. The less he realizes this, and the more he is governed by his situation, 
the closer his condition will be to the rest of nature, to objects, things. . . . However, man’s 
understanding of his situation, his awareness of his complete responsibility in creating 
values and meaning by his choices with regard to that situation, form the necessary basis 
for the acts by which he declares his freedom and forms himself. . . . No idea of the will of 
God, no a priori system of ethics, can help him in the essentially lonely task of defining his 
own nature. 

In the existential progression of awareness, choice, and act, awareness alone is insuffi- 
cient for a man’s realization of his freedom. It is by an act that he declares and so realizes 
his freedom; consequently, that act must be one that does violence to the situation restrict- 
ing his freedom. Moreover, the fact that a man exists not by himself but in a situation, in- 
volves other men in his choice and his act. In choosing what sort of man he wants to be, he 
also chooses what sort of world he wants to live in, that is, he chooses what he wants other 
men to be as well. From this it will be clear that not all situations in life present oppor- 
tunities for equally significant choices. Those situations which clearly obscure and obstruct 
man’s realization of his freedom and which involve the whole community in this suppression, 
will be the situations in which the existentialist choice and act will appear at their most 
significant.‘ 


Although there rings a note of optimism in this existential clang (of doom, it is 
an optimism of despair—the pervading climate of ‘““A Country Doctor.’”’ Aware- 
ness, the first step of existential progress, the doctor possesses to a fine degree. 
Nevertheless, he cannot make the next step, and awareness in itself is not suffi- 
cient. By refusing to choose and act, he refuses to define his essence as an ex- 
istent. ‘I am no world reformer,” he says at one point. Perfunctorily perform- 
ing his duty, generous and helpful, he was cognizant that the whole district 
made his life a torment. But by submitting to the people, by sinking into rou- 
tine, by becoming an appendage of the night bell, the doctor defines himself as 
an object without meaningful essence. To create values of importance to him- 
self, and on a larger scale, values for mankind, he would have to construct a 
situation in which his own essence could be defined. 

When the family and neighbors strip the doctor and place him in bed with the 
patient, they sentence him to the boy’s fate—death. The choir stamps a seal of 
approval, singing their requiem. “All I brought into the world; that was my 
sole endowment,” whispers the patient of his wound, a symbol which Unamuno 
also evokes in his The Tragic Sense of Life: “Man, by the very fact of being man, 
of possessing consciousness, is, in comparison with the ass or the crab, a diseased 
animal. Consciousness is a disease’’ (p. 18). Existentially that is all anyone 


*D. J. Conacher, ‘‘Orestes as Existentialist Hero,’’ Philological Quarterly, XXXIII 
(October 1954), 409-10. 
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brings into the world. The incipient threat of death forces the doctor to act, but 
too late. “Betrayed! Betrayed!” he exclaims as the absurdity of life claims him 
in the final scene. Although knowledge of the transitory nature of existence came 
to the doctor, he never realized that he was his own betrayer. 

As existential hero, the doctor fails because he does not attempt the emanci- 
pation of his spirit. As a symbol for the condition of all men (everyone possesses 
the potentiality of being his own doctor), his situation represents that of the 
mass of non-existentially oriented, unaware humanity who could cure them- 
selves through awareness, choice, and act. The doctor cannot transcend the 
limitations of the present moment and its destructive rot, nor can man trans- 
cend, on the whole, the morass of daily routine, the brutalizing and dehumanizing 
forces of life. Thus ““A Country Doctor” accurately portrays the condition of 
humanity in the twentieth century. 

The form of the story, the constant crumbling away of each security, tends 
to support an existential interpretation. Precisely at the moment of awareness 
of each minute situation, the doctor finds it different from what it was before. 
In “A Common Confusion” A learns that yesterday’s ten-minute journey is 
today’s ten-hour trip; Joseph K in The Trial learns that his appeals to authority 
are made to the weak and helpless. K knows finally in The Castle that his efforts 
have resulted in a constantly declining curve of disasters. This the doctor expe- 
riences, the instability, the absurdity of existence established on one level by 
the form. The ‘‘but equation” confronts him everywhere, demanding choice and 
action and definition of self, but he fails to transcend himself, the moment, the 
condition. He cannot choose; he cannot act. “Betrayed! Betrayed!” by himself. 

The Psychoanalytical Viewpoint. Since psychoanalysis is so much a part of the 
intellectual landscape of the twentieth century, no special orientation will be 
needed here before examining “‘A Country Doctor” in its terms. Kafka, who 
came to maturity in the intellectual atmosphere of the early days of psycho- 
analytical discoveries and formulations, recorded his own avid reading of Freud’s 
work as it appeared. But we need not depend upon his reading the psychoana- 
lysts, because from his disordered emotional life, often bordering on the path- 
ological, his literary achievements sprang, modified, of course, by his genuine 
ability as an artist. To work from a psychoanalytical orientation in interpreting 
“A Country Doctor” is a valid means of procedure, and might cast light into 
many corners which the philosophical interpretation failed to illuminate. 

The story opens on a note of great anxiety for the doctor. Although wrapped 
in protective robes of fur, he experiences “‘perplexity.’”’ The snow, a symbol of 
frigidity, isolation, and self-containment, separates him from his patient, who, as 
we shall discover, is himself. In this sense, the doctor undertakes the “quest” of 
self-discovery typical of the hero of myth and fairy tale. Not only is the gig a 

standard symbol of the body in fantasy, but also since the doctor identifies him- 
self with it, it represents him—unable to move, excellent as it is, because its ani- 
mating masculinity has died. The horse, a classical Freudian symbol of masculine 
sexuality, has perished in the night. Furthermore, as Jung writes, discussing the 
horse as psychosexual symbol: 
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The hero and the horse appear to us in this setting like an artistic formation of the idea of 
humanity with its repressed libido, whereby the horse acquired the significance of the 
animal unconscious which appears domesticated and subjected to the will of man. Agni 
upon the ram, Wotan upon Sleipneir, Ahuramazda upon Angromainyu, Jahwe upon the 
monstrous seraph, Christ upon the ass, Dionysus upon the ass, Mithra upon the horse, 
Men upon the human-footed horse, Freir upon the golden-bristled boar, etc., are parallel 
representations.® 


The horse, belonging to the chthonic-phallic world, represents nature and in- 
stinct. Rose (life, love, female sexuality) attempts to restore to the doctor a horse 
(he has always ignored her, he says later) ; but the invisible society, the villagers 
in the first part of the story, rightly refuses to give him what properly should 
come from himself, as it does in the next moment. Kicking the pigsty, the doctor 
discovers ‘“‘in his own house”’ as Rose reminds him, the force he has been search- 
ing for. The image, however, as is typical of dream images, doubles when the 
two live horses are seen as a metamorphosis of the dead horse. Their home, the 
pigsty, mythic in conception when we consider Circe and her swine, is another 
classical symbol for sexuality. And the pig is the uterine beast, associated with 
the female in myth (Proserpine and Demeter) and any female in dreams. The 
groom, a reverse image of the doctor, because he is in charge of the male-female 
horses, because he is part of the doctor’s house, and because he is also a caretaker 
(the doctor cares for his patients) performed the act the doctor should have 
undertaken when he attacks Rose. But the doctor’s attitude toward him, as 
toward himself, remains ambivalent. Hot upon “do you want a whipping?” he 
reflects, “‘the man was a stranger”; yet we perceive clearly that he represents 
what the doctor should have been: the libidinous force capable of bringing the 
gig (body) to life by yoking the horses (perfectly realized masculine-feminine 
sexuality) to it. “Stranger,” of course, refers to the doctor’s being alien to himself 
and his innermost drives. The groom is a combination of man and horse (in- 
stinct); the doctor is divided into man and horse so that the two never fuse. A 
stranger to Rose, a stranger to himself, the doctor, dragged off by the overpower- 
ing horses, regretfully hears the beginning of the groom’s attack on his serving 
girl. 

Dream-like, the courtyard scene gives way immediately to that in the farm- 
yard, the snow to moonlight; but essentially the same scene is repeated at a 
deeper level of the psyche with a more complex set of highly disguised symbols 
which, nevertheless, bear a striking resemblance to those in the first scene. The 
father replaces the groom. The sister, who waves the doctor to the bed with the 
blood-soaked towel (a sign of the erotic content of her act), replaces Rose, who 
previously attempted to restore his horse (libido) to him in the snow scene. The 
boy replaces the doctor’s horse (one dying, the other dead) and eventually be- 
comes one with the doctor when they share the bed and the same secrets. The 
materialized, somnambulant neighbors parallel the invisible villagers since both 
represent society as a whole. And pertinently the scene shifts from the isolation 
of the snow, in which no family and no society appeared, because now the con- 


°C.G. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious (New York, 1949), pp. 308-9. 
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sequences of the doctor’s failure to mature erotically must be played out on so- 
ciety’s terms; it is society, the model for the super-ego, which demands adjust- 
ment in the physical world, and the super-ego which demands it of the ego in 
the psychic world. Consequently the original complex of characters, however 
distorted, must appear again. That the dream concerns the doctor’s refusal to ad- 
just to the demands of rampaging libido becomes apparent when the ‘‘youngster,”’ 
a classical psychological symbol for the masculine member, “heaves’’ himself 
from the bedding (tumescence), asking that he be permitted to die, while 
the horses (libido) watch from the open windows through which they have pene- 
trated. Like the groom, the boy represents a disguised image of the doctor (the 
one old and well; the other young and ill), who eventually becomes one with him 
in bed. The doctor must decide about his own sexuality in deciding about the 
boy—to let him die or to let him live. In any case his answer (“‘verdict’’) will be 
adjustment to or retreat from the libido demands. 

“Yes, I thought blasphemously, in cases like this the gods are helpful,” thinks 
the doctor. And immediately following this thought, as if to demonstrate it, the 
family becomes solicitous. As we recall, the gods in Freud’s system are a projec- 
tion of man’s conception of the parents or their surrogates onto a supernatural 
figure; consequently, as one responds to his father and mother, so he creates his 
pantheon in their images and responds to his gods in the same manner. When 
the horses force open the windows, the doctor thinks of Rose under the groom; 
we recall that the horses are ‘“‘god-sent.’’ Mistakenly he decides the boy is sound 
because deciding about him he decides about himself. Like the boy, the doctor 
also thinks, “‘I wanted to die too,” establishing an even closer link between 
them. This remark evokes, as we might expect, a memory of the dead horse and 
the pigsty. Only when confronted with the disappointment of the family does 
he consider the possibility that the boy might be ill. 

Disgust with and repulsion from sexual adjustment is reflected in the doctor’s 
attitude toward the wound (female) in the boy’s side, and the emotionally 
charged description of it (rose-red, granulated, worms) hints at the doctor’s 
previous relationship with Rose, “the pretty girl who had lived in my house for 
years almost without my noticing her.’”’ Phallic, the worms are identified with 
the doctor, because, as he says, ‘“‘they are as thick and as long as my little finger.” 
Significantly he thinks, “then my clothes were off and I looked at the people 
quietly, my fingers in my beard and my head cocked to one side.’”’ We need not 
be surprised that the ‘“‘wound” appears in the side of a boy. This image sums up 
the doctor’s peculiar ambivalent attitude toward sexuality, as we have seen 
before. 

The discussion with himself, his own sexual indecision, confirms what we know 
of the doctor. The dying force, the boy (parallel with the dead horse), whispers 
that it wishes to scratch his eyes out—clearly the castration threat, behind 
which the father usually lurks. Previously society had worked to make him 
whole by placing him in bed with the patient; the father had offered him the 
aphrodisiac (rum); the sister had waved the bloody-towel. Yet this is not what 
he desires; he wants to escape the responsibility which comes with adjustment. 
Punishment in the form of castration, which the boy threatened, the doctor in- 
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flicts upon himself when he escapes. Graphically this is accomplished when he 
slings the fur coat on the gig and it misses its mark (anything ripped, torn, 
pulled, serves as a symbol for castration—the skin and fur are particularly ap- 
propriate). Psychic castration, then, results from his inability to recognize and 
adjust to his innermost impulses. No longer the symbol of virile masculinity, the 
horses bear him as, worn out, cold, useless, the very image of the doctor, they 
plod into the negative frigidity of snow from which their master had started his 
journey of discovery and rejection. 

Form and content again are one, though we have changed from the philo- 
sophical to the psychoanalytical orientation. Each of the doctor’s statements 
concerning his attitude dissolves into the opposite or shifts from under him as 
soon as he makes it. The “but equation” remains a valid method of describing 
the form of the story even if the exchange of one frame of reference for another 
is as drastic as it is here. The form thus creates the appropriate psychological 
and dramatic background in which his inability to create a stable attitude to- 
ward himself and toward society takes place. In terms of psychoanalytic pro- 
cedures, the form reflects his ambivalence when it parallels the descending are 
of his progressive self-revelation, acknowledgment, and punishment. 

The Theological Viewpoint. When we interpret his role in the context of the- 
ology, a context at which Kafka hints through the richness of evocative images 
in “A Country Doctor,” the doctor is directly established as a god figure. The 
evidence is plain enough: he is supposed to cure everyone of every ill. He is re- 
ferred to as “‘merciful,” “omnipotent,” and ‘‘used for sacred ends.’’ We see him 
as somewhat shy, retiring, generous, helpful, and reflective, perhaps to a fault. 
He is, however, ‘“‘no reformer,” as he reminds us, although he tries to cure wher- 
ever he can. He realizes that ‘‘prescriptions” (promises, cures, miracles) are easy 
enough to write, but understanding is difficult (between god and man, man and 
god). Communication on the level of faith and love has entirely atrophied, like 
the telephone service in The Castle where K is never certain that his messages 
are received or even that the person to whom he speaks is at the castle. It is 
precisely miracles which the people demand when they transform the idea of 
god as spiritual being into a cure-all country doctor. The role forced upon him 
in the country (world) demands “sacrifices” of him (Rose), rather than of the 
people. The voice of his “otherworldly” horses (a propelling and animating force, 
grace, or certainly spirituality) ‘are ordained by heaven” to assist his examina- 
tion. As the doctor discovers the wound in the body of the patient, the descrip- 
tion of the house dissolves into a scene suggestive of a church, as if the god had 
appeared to busy himself about the sickness of the world. As church the house 
contains a parish (the neighbors and family), ‘‘village elders,” and ‘‘choir,” 
while the stylized aspect of their behavior further suggests ritual. Echoing the 
attitude of the country people, the choir sings in its first song that God is be- 
lieved only when he helps affliction. When he fails, he should be sacrificed. After 
the doctor-god is placed on the bed (altar) by the side of the wound (sacrificed), 
silence falls over the people (congregation) and the house (church). 

The god tells the patient (man) that all men are born with a wound (innocence 
or the possibility of its loss, original sin, imperfections). He knows for he has 
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been everywhere (omnipresent) and has observed that all men must suffer their 
afflictions together. Hearing this, the patient appears willing to accept death. 
Riding away, the doctor-god hears the choir echoing his own words: all patients 
(man) must be content because even god is in the same bed with them. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the doctor becomes like the patient because now he realizes 
his impending mortality. As god, though, he feels helpless, because the people 
have no belief, no faith: “They have lost their ancient beliefs; the parson sits at 
home and unravels his vestments, one after another; but the doctor is supposed 
to be omnipotent with his merciful surgeon’s hands.”’ The people’s mistake has 
been to worship a god of science (medicine), who should cure all man’s ills, 
physical, not spiritual. When he fails, they strip him and turn away. He sees 
the materialistic world without spiritual values. The possibilities for these val- 
ues, the various horses symbolize: the doctor’s earthly horse is dead; the groom’s 
unearthly horses, virile and powerful, are reduced to plodding nags by the series 
of fateful events. Eloquently the old doctor-god, stripped of his powers, rides 
them into the deepening snow. He is old; his practice is at an end; he has a suc- 
cessor; the groom is raging. Naked and rejected, exposed to the callousness of 
the age, borne along by the worn-out spirit (horses), dragging an empty, earthly 
vehicle (naked body-gig) he is betrayed by the very men he attempted to help. 

The snow scene at the beginning of ‘‘A Country Doctor” in the courtyard 
(perhaps courtyard is a pun—the doctor is judge and defendant, giving a “‘ver- 
dict”’ later which sentences him as accused) dissolves into the moonlight scene 
ten miles away, and dissolves again into the snow at the end. The story moves 
from affliction (snow and no horse) to attempted cure but failure (moonlight 
and two horses), to affliction (snow and two old horses). As the groom succeeds 
the doctor in his relationship with Rose in the first scene, so the successor takes 
over his practice in the final scene. Apparently this points to a crushing defeat 
for the forces of spirituality. It is also apparent that interpretation from the 
theological point of view is enhanced by the basic form of the story as described. 

But the complete defeat is only apparent. The groom in his role as lover, even 
if it is by force, is not so much villain as successor. Literally the doctor has a 
successor in another doctor, whom he predicts will fail. Theologically the apa- 
thetic old god has a successor in the violent, young, “heaven sent’’ groom, whose 
avatar, the horse, carries the doctor away into the snow. “‘The gods bestow even 
a groom,” says the doctor. We recall that he is the keeper of the spiritual horses, 
and his actions toward Rose as well as his name suggest the role of the new and 
very different kind of god. The old god has been replaced by one who is young 
and virile. Then Rose, as representative of humanity (in a state of innocence, 
non-experience, in paradise), must be sacrificed to him because she is the servant 
of the old god, his acolyte, living as a virgin in his house. Symbolizing, as she 
does elsewhere, life, youth, beauty, she is also part of the body of man—the ill 
patient with his rose-red wound in the moonlight scene. The patient is what 
man becomes after the loss of paradise; because all men must die, Kafka hints 
that all men are ill. Because life, youth, innocence are constantly changing for 
the worse, Kafka sees them, Rose, as a wound. As successor the groom is suffi- 
ciently established by the action: he succeeds with the beautiful girl after the 
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doctor has failed, failed through ‘many years” because of apathy, and failed at 
the moment of crisis by allowing himself to be ruled. But the qualities which 
make the groom successful when the doctor has failed are the qualities which 
can make the new god successful where the old god has failed: awareness of love, 
and the violence which accompanies that love. The combination of eroticism, 
violence, and spirituality is acceptable enough when we consider the mystic’s 
union with the godhead, and the poetry of Donne and Yeats. 

The Rose, or blossom, or sore with its worms, in the side of the boy, icono- 
graphically pictures the state of man. As the doctor-god told the boy, everyone 
is in the same bed; all men suffer, afflicted with the same wound. As a rose, the 
wound represents both loss of innocence and man’s finitude, on one hand, and 
as “blossom” the possibility of resurrection, and life on the other. Still another 
series of suggestive images holds out hope in the midst of life’s despair seen as 
wound: there is a kind of affirmation in the doctor’s becoming one with man for 
a while only to rise and depart on another journey. And the apparently destruc- 
tive worms in the mortal wound parallel, as we understand now, what is hap- 
pening to Rose at the doctor’s house, an act of violent love. In the midst of de- 
struction and ravishment, there exists hope because there is love. On this level 
the story suggests that if the god of science, the old country doctor, is no longer 
effective because he cannot cure man’s wounds through the magic of his knowl- 
edge, perhaps the groom, the god of love, will do so. As we have seen from the 
contrast between them, the doctor ignores the servant entirely until too late; 
the groom loses no time seizing her. By doing this, he seizes man and establishes 
his relationship with him. 

What the reader finds in Kafka’s work is a massiveness of concentration and 
dramatic richness, complicated by his Judeao-Christian heritage, philosophical 
readings, personal psychological problems, family relationships, and physical 
illness. Consequent upon this and his ability as an artist, multiple symbolic 
meanings adhere to the textural quality of his stories and novels so that there 
is no longer a literal meaning and a symbolic meaning. Rather the reader must 
contend with a dream-like literal story and symbolic meaning A (philosophical), 
symbolic meaning B (psychoanalytical), symbolic meaning C (theological), etc. 
He must submit the story to scrutiny from several vantages, such as the four 
employed here, maintaining at the same time a flexible attitude toward them. 
The resulting interpretations will be inclusive, displaying different aspects of 
the same theme: philosophical (intellectual or social), psychoanalytical (sexual), 
and theological (spiritual). At the same time he will perceive that the form re- 
mains constant within which the interpretations co-exist, support, and enhance 
each other. Any one of these analyses will clarify the work to a certain extent; 
all will yield the richest meaning. 











“GET AN HONEST BRICKLAYER!”: THE SCIENTIST’S 
ANSWER TO RUSKIN 


ALBERT BUSH-BROWN 


In this the centennial year of the American Institute of Architects, it is well 
to recall the trials attending the professional designer of buildings one hundred 
years ago. Then, the self-conscious nationalism of a Cooper, Hawthorne, or 
Emerson revealed how insecurely Americans held a cultural character clearly 
distinguishable from the English and French. Most clients were perfectly satis- 
fied to have architects parade them on Gothic and Renaissance stages. Others 
revealed distrust of the Europeanized, “arty” architect. And, still others—nota- 
bly, the scientists—challenged him to develop an architecture appropriate to a 
culture dedicated to science, empiricism, and technological progress. 

Thomas Huxley, the eminent English biologist, successfully punctured the 
inflated aspirations of the young architectural profession when at Baltimore, in 
1876, he admired a collection of nondescript, utilitarian buildings that had been 
hastily and economically remodeled for use by the Johns Hopkins University. 
In England, Huxley had seen “great educational funds fossilize into mere bricks 
and mortar, in the petrifying springs of architecture. . .”” He favored utilitarian, 
mason-designed architecture: ‘Whenever you do build, get an honest bricklayer, 
and make him build. . . just such rooms as you really want, leaving ample space 
for expansion.” Once the Hopkins had excellent faculty members, laboratories, 
and useful museums, “then, if you have a few hundred thousand dollars you 
don’t know what to do with, send for an architect and tell him to put up a facade. 
If American is similar to English experience, any other course will probably lead 
you into having some stately structure, good for your architect’s fame, but not 
in the least what you want.”! 

Huxley’s advice struck hard against a profession that was fighting apathy 
towards art and reliance upon make-shift in matters of building.? Only recently, 
in 1857, had architects managed to climax fifty years of effort by founding the 
American Institute of Architects. The amateur, the honest bricklayer, was the 
béte-noire of the profession; his work, according to an editorial in the American 
Architect and Building News of 1882, was to be “‘wholly discouraged and discoun- 
tenanced—just so much as amateur surgery or amateur warfare. . .’” 

To discourage the amateur in an America that admired frugality and believed 


1 Thomas Huxley, ‘‘Address at the Inauguration of Daniel Coit Gilman as President of 
the Johns Hopkins University,’”’ in Fabian Franklin, The Life of Daniel Coit Gilman (New 
York, 1910), pp. 323f. 

2 Several major aspects of the problems facing architects in America are discussed in a 
recent article: Albert Bush-Brown and John E. Burchard, ‘‘The Architect, more Needed 
than Pitied,’’ Harper’s Magazine, CCXIV, 1284 (1957), 36ff. 

3 ‘Amateur Architecture,’’ American Architect and Building News, XI (1882), 201. 
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in the democratic right of all men to decide any matter, even matters of taste, 
was far from easy. But, well before 1876, the Institute and its architects success- 
fully converted a large new public, the merchants, manufacturers, and finan- 
ciers, Whose wealth would soon reface America. That conversion they accom- 
plished by nurturing a sense of inferiority. Measured against the long history of 
Europe, American accomplishments in the arts seemed paltry indeed; one writer 
said in 1878: “Our first architects have not the acquirement nor the finely dis- 
ciplined power of the first archite¢ts of the leading cities of Europe. . . Our public 
buildings are far below the Eurdpean standards. . .”* How effectively this Eu- 
ropean-oriented evaluation caught American tastes became apparent by 1879: 
“Our merchant princes, our large manufacturers, our money-coining miners, 
railway magnates and financiers of all kinds are. . . disposed to emulate the ex- 
penditures of the Medici of the old Italian republics. . .””* 

The converts flourished the banners of the two camps whose stylistic battles 
shattered the night during the nineteenth century. Some, sided with the Romans, 
agreed with Joseph Chandler’s remarks made at the dedication of Girard College 
at Philadelphia in 1846: “The white sepulchre of ancient art shall. . . become 
the temple of moral life.”* Others took up arms for the Goths, believing the 
remarkable opinion expressed by Henry Cleveland in 1836: “There is a style of 
architecture which belongs peculiarly to Christianity... whose very ornaments 
remind one of the joys of life beyond the grave; whose lofty vaults and arches 
are crowded with the forms of prophets and martyrs and beautiful spirits, and 
seem to resound with the choral hymns of angels and archangels. . . the archi- 
tecture of Christianity, the sublime, the glorious Gothic.’” 

But whether Romans or Goths, whether their banners bore Venus or the Vir- 
gin, all converts agreed that architecture should be based upon associations; it 
should recall grandeur and beauty of long ago and far away. Beguiling as it could 
be, Associationalism intertwined aesthetics with ethics, so that the merchant 
prince—blind to beauty, fond of material possessions, insecure about his cultural 
and social position, yet worried about costs—found in morality a justification 
for expending money upon art. His defense sprang from the mistaken notion 
that architecture is first and foremost social expression. That idea, advertised 
widely in the period before the Civil War, was promoted by critics such as Rich- 
ard Grant White, the father of Stanford White: ‘‘All true architecture is a growth 
evolved from the necessities, the circumstances and the moral and intellectual 
character of the people among whom it originates.’ 

While true enough, that maxim did not logically give birth to the chief prin- 

4 Tbid., III (1878), p. 2. 

5 A.J. Bloor, American Art Journal (1879). 

6 Joseph S. Chandler, ‘‘Address at the Dedication of Girard College, August 29, 1846,’’ 
in Davis, Final Report of the Building Committee of the Girard College for Orphans (Philadel - 
phia, 1848), pp. 76f. 

7 Henry Cleveland, ‘‘American Architecture,’’ North American Review, XLIII (1836), 
379f. 

8 Richard Grant White, The Galazy, I (1866), 653. 
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ciple laid down by the Associationalists: Good architecture, whether Roman or 
Gothic, original or revived, will nurture good men. But, illogical or not, it was 
attractive—somewhat in the form created by Pugin in England during the thir- 
ties, but most especially well fitted to capture Victorian coffers and moral senti- 
ments when bewitched by Ruskin’s muse in The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
published in 1849. So captive were they that a group of men in New York founded 
that fascinating, if ephemeral, group, the Society for the Advancement of Truth 
in Art, established in 1863; they dedicated themselves to promoting Ruskin’s 
ideas about morality in art, not only through their magazine, The New Path, but 
in buildings, notably Peter Bonnet Wight’s National Academy of Design, a re- 
study of the Doge’s Palace that fully reflected Ruskin’s admiration for hand- 
carved ornament, colorful decoration, and medieval style—all intended to make 
workmen and spectators more moral. 

Protected by the shield of morality, the embattled Romans and Goths forayed 
minor skirmishes into literary symbolism. Competitions such as that held in 
1891 for the design of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York pro- 
vided exercises in Biblical exegesis as much as archaeology: ‘‘Nowhere, save in 
the Book of the Revelations, could he [William Halsey Wood, the architect who 
submitted the design he here describes] look for the animating spirit of sym- 
bolism that should convert the: mass of quarried stone into a living teacher. And 
so every foot and inch of the structure rests upon and is interpenetrated with 
this Apocalyptic symbolism. . . The symbolism of ‘sevens’ is repeated and multi- 
plied indefinitely, as for example, in the seven chapels or churchly structures that 
encircle the head of the sanctuary, and by seven openings have access to the 
central altar from which they radiate. ..The Ten Tribes, the Twelve Apostles, 
the Seven Churches, the Sevenfold Gift of the Holy Ghost, the Four Evangelists, 
the Twofold Natures of our Blessed Lord, Lawgiving and the Beatitudes, these 
are among the tremendous analogies that enter into and shape the architect’s 
purposes.”’? 

Led fully astray by symbolism, neither the tastemaker architect nor his mer- 
chant prince acknowledged a challenge offered from another battlefield. In 1882, 
Clarence Cook laid himself wide open: ‘“‘The Museum of Fine Arts [Boston] and 
the Memorial Hall in Cambridge [both Victorian Gothic]... are examples of 
what comes of building getting into the hands of the literary, critical men, art- 
students, with their heads crammed full of remembered bits of Old World archi- 
tecture, and their portfolios stuffed with photographs of more and more bits. . . 
Where architects abound, the art of building always deteriorates.’° On this 
point, a nasty war could have been had. But architects, however outraged, de- 
clined Cook’s challenge; it was an insult, surely—but beneath contempt. 

They might ignore critics, but the champions of Venus and the Virgin could 


9 William Halsey Wood, ‘“‘The Cathedral of St. John the Divine,’’ American Architect 
and Building News, XXXII (1891), 81. 

10 Clarence Cook, ‘‘Architecture in America,’’ The North American Review, CXXXV, 310 
(1882), 247f. 
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hardly rebuff an army well entrenched and flourishing a banner with a dynamo 
emblazoned on it. That army was the engineer’s. He had disassociated himself 
from the architect by claiming that he provided useful structures with perform- 
ance guaranteed. Such dependable utility the industrial society demanded. News- 
paper accounts alerted readers to the perils of fires in theaters and collapses of 
roofs, and serious epidemics of typhoid fever alarmed everyone about sewerage. 
Engineers, it is true, were responsible for many failures, such as the collapse of 
an iron bridge at Ashtabula, Ohio, in 1876, which dropped a railroad train and 
all its passengers into the ravine below. But engineers could improve upon cal- 
culations, while architecture remained imbedded in symbolism. Hence the con- 
demnation of the unsafe dome over the State Capitol in Indiana, in 1877, offered 
writers an opportunity to belittle the architectural symbolist: “If the dome 
should topple down some day, its fall might possibly produce a beneficial re- 
vulsion against the belief that a dome is a necessary feature to a state-house.’””!! 
No doubt, similar symbols directed architects away from technology. However 
well modeled after Bourges or the Colosseum, many structures were injurious to 
life and limb. ‘‘What had architects done about fireproofing?” asked one engineer 
in 1880. “‘So far as I can judge, all that the architects do is to put up the most 
perfect specimens of combustible architecture. .. Those that assume the title of 
architect are masters only of the art of sham.’ 

The engineer assaulted architects from a position securely fastened in a meta- 
physics that was neither humanistic nor theocentric. He espoused the scientists’ 
belief in mechanistic naturalism, which has enjoyed a long, even Ancient, asso- 
ciation with aesthetics. In the early eighteenth century americans read in Fran- 
cis Hutcheson’s An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue 
an admiring account of the “‘pleasure which any one shall receive from seeing 
any Design well executed by curious Mechanism... This Beauty, arising from 
Correspondence to Intention, would open to curious Observers a new Scene of 
Beauty in the Works of Nature, by considering how the Mechanism of the var- 
ious Parts known to us seems adapted to the Perfection of that Part, and yet in 
Subordination to the Good of some System or Whole. . .’”* Hutcheson asserted 
that beauty results from rigid adaptation of form to use. His ideas were broad- 
cast by many later writers, including Archibald Alison who inspired nineteenth- 
century readers by remarking: “‘.. .In nature’s machines, how wonderfully do 
we see beauty and use go hand in hand.. .! Now this is the curious difference 
between the fitness of nature’s machines and those made by mortal hands.’ 

The belief that adaptation to use produces beauty was widespread during the 
nineteenth century. It permeated manuals about machines: according to Samuel 

1 Editorial, American Architect and Building News, II (1877), 9. 


2 “Review of Address by Edward Atkinson,’’ American Architect and Building News, 
VIII (1880), 146. 

18 Frances Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 3rd 
ed. (London, 1729), pp. 40f. 

“4 Archibald Alison, Essay on the Nature and Principles of Taste (1790), (Hartford, 1821), 
p. 328. 
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Clegg, Jr., “The merit which a perfect engine possesses can require no super- 
fluous decoration: the elements of construction are sufficient for beauty.” It 
appeared in treatises about ship design: John Willis Griffiths, who designed the 
first extreme clipper ship, wanted to look ‘“‘to an era when nothing will be ac- 
knowledged beautiful that is not true; when ships will not only be built with 
reference to utility alone, but measured by the same standard.”!® Industrial 
society adored mechanistic utility: it made technology possible. 

And it appeared in criticisms of art. Horatio Greenough’s functionalism in- 
cluded both mechanistic and organic naturalism: “The unflinching adaptation 
of a building to its position and use gives, as a sure product of that adaptation, 
character and expression.”!* His position made Greenough oppose the Romans 
and Goths; to his brother Henry, who was an architect, Greenough remarked 
that the Girard College temple to moral life was like “‘seeing the Pitt diamond 
upon an Indian Squaw.” Greenough’s naturalistic aesthetics met favor from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, for whom nature was the arbiter of design: “Nature 
tyrannizes over our works. They must be conformed to her law, or they will be 
ground to powder... It is only within narrow limits that the discretion of the 
architect may range. Gravity, wind, sun, rain, the size of men and animals... 
have more to say than he. It is the law of fluids that prescribes the shape of the 
boat. . . and, in the finer fluid above, the form and tackle of the sails. Man seems 
to have no option about his tools, but merely the necessity to learn from Nature 
what will fit best, as if he were fitting a screw or a door... .’”” Nature’s organic 
constitution provided a standard for architecture: according to one of Emerson’s 
followers, Samuel Gray Ward, “Architecture is a tendency to organization. . . 
In natural organizations as the tree or the animal, we see no part that has not 
a meaning and use. .. This also is a fundamental law of architecture.’”® 

That law scientists invoked as a challenge to the literary architect.!® A typical 
challenger was Daniel Coit Gilman, President of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Enthusiastic about technology, he disliked Ruskin: ‘Ruskin may scout the work 
of machinery, and up to a certain point in his enthusiasm for hand-craft, may 
carry us with him... But even Ruskin cannot suppress the fact that machinery 


18 John W. Griffiths, Treatise on Ship Design (1849), (New York, 1851), p. 49. 

16 Horatio Greenough, American Architecture, ed. Tuckerman (1843), p. 125. Greenough, 
whose essays have often been erroneously interpreted as forecasting a modern mechanistic 
functionalism (thereby ignoring the strong connections to Schinkel and other eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century ‘‘revolutionaries’’ within the classical tradition, discussed by 
E. Kaufmann in Architecture in the Age of Reason) has been given a truer setting recently. 
See Theodore M. Brown, ‘‘Greenough, Paine, Emerson, and the Organic Aesthetic,’ JAAC, 
XIV (March, 1956), 304ff. 

17 Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Dial, I (1840-41), 369. For additional information about 
Emerson’s group, see R. B. Shaffer, ‘‘Emerson and His Circle: Advocates of Functionalism,”’ 
Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, VII (1948), 18. 

18 Samuel Gray Ward, The Dial, IV (1843), 107ff. 

19 For contrasts among buildings erected by the Ruskinians and Huxleyites, see Albert 
Bush-Brown, ‘‘This New Shell Game,’’ Architectural Record, CX XI, 7 (1957), 185ff. 
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brings to every cottage of our day comforts and adornments which in the days 
of Queen Bess. .. were not known outside of the palace.’?° 

But more than for its capacity to effect material progress, Gilman admired 
technology because it rested upon mechanistic naturalism: “It seems as if the 
human race, after years of groping, had at length, in these modern days, arrived 
at the right method of investigating the laws of nature. Abandoning authority 
as decisive respecting the material world, and resorting to observation, experi- 
ment, and mathematical investigation, the philosophers of modern times have 
been interpreting the laws of the Creator by methods which will endure, and 
thus, they have come upon results of the highest value to mankind.’’' The laws 
of mechanism were a source of beauty: “The fingers which have shaped the 
Aurania or the Brooklyn suspension bridge are as full of art as those which have 
cut an obelisk from granite or moulded the uplifted torch of Liberty. Rowland’s 
dividing engine, which with its unerring diamond plough traces forty thousand 
furrows upon an inch of the concave grating, silently and ceaselessly at work 
from day to day, that men may see more than they have yet seen of the glories 
of the sun—a machine like this has beauty of its own, not that of the human form 
nor that of a running brook, but the beauty of perfect adaptation to a pur- 
pose...” 

Quite obviously Gilman would hardly join forces with the merchant prince 
and his tastemaker. He did not want “a mediaeval pile” at the Hopkins, “but 
a series of modern institutions; not a monumental, but a serviceable group of 
structures. The middle ages have not built any cloisters for us; why should we 
build for the middle ages?’ 

The utilitarian buildings at Baltimore, so admired by Huxley, reflected Gil- 
man’s belief that professional architects were incompetent in technical matters. 
Writing in 1875 about his desires for laboratories for chemistry, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, comparative anatomy, physiology, and pathology, Gilman recalled 
a plain, brick chemistry laboratory at Owens College, Manchester, England. It 
was exactly what he wanted: “I have seen larger and showier rooms of the sort, 
but none on which so much thought of the right kind appeared to have been 
expended. The various ingenious contrivances which relate to heating, ventilat- 
ing, supply of gas, water, light and removal of all offensive gases, are noteworthy, 
and show the great advantage of having as a planner a professor who looks after 
these things in advance, instead of an architect who forgets them altogether.’ 

Disrespect for the professional architect, coupled with mechanistic natural- 
ism, batter-rammed Associationalism. Greenough twisted Associationalism, 

20 Daniel Coit Gilman, ‘“‘Hand-craft and Rede-craft,’’ Launching of a University (Balti- 
more), p. 286. 

*t For a comprehensive analysis of mechanistic and organicistic interpretations of archi- 
tecture, see Donald D. Egbert, ‘“The Theory of Architecture as Organic Expression,” 
Evolutionary Thought in America, ed. Stow Persons (New Haven, 1950). 

* Gilman, Launching, pp. 286f. 
°3 Thid. 

** Gilman, letter, Franklin,in op. cit., pp. 210f. 
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criticizing Gothic and Classic architectures for expressing a politics and religion 
which, to him, were un-American: “Tower and battlement and all that mediaeval 
confusion [in the Smithsonian Institution], stamped itself on the halls of Con- 
gress, as ink on paper. . .! It seemed to threaten. It seemed to say, I bide my 
time! Oh, it was indeed monastic at that hour. I have brought from that land 
[Catholic Europe] a fear of their doctrine, and a hatred of their politics. . . I 
hate their politics because they are hostile to ours.’’”?5 

To scientists, Associationalism appeared false.2* Charles William Eliot, the 
chemist who became president of Harvard and one of the greatest educators of 
the nineteenth century, discovered that associations did not work: ‘Since I 
have been in a Catholic country I have been much struck with the fact. . . that 
the love of a place, of a form, of an image, of an altar, of its flowers, furniture, 
decorations or implements, has nothing whatever to do with a moral life, with 
religion so-called... Did we not see the altar at the Madeleine, Good Friday 
night, superbly decorated with the costliest flowers, candles, gold and silver 
vessels, and gorgeous hangings, and an idolatry at the foot of the altar no better 
than that of the Feejee Islanders.” 

Closely linked to the abandoning of traditional Associationalism was the in- 
sistence that Protestantism alone could be affiliated with science and architec- 
ture. Eliot disliked liturgy: “For me the utmost simplicity of worship is better 
than any and all attempts to make the beauties of flowers, or music, or archi- 
tecture or art, or ceremonies, inspire and develop the love of God.’”* In this, 
Eliot agreed with such interesting essayists as John Bascom whose puritanism 
led him to believe in 1862 that ‘‘the costly cathedrals of the old world, and their 
imitations with us, admirable as may be their workmanship, we apprehend have 
sprung out of an impure Christian faith and cannot purely, rightly, beautifully 
embody a faith which rests on Christ of Calvary. .. The manger and the cathe- 
dral are a long way apart, not less in spirit than in form.’”* Puritanism restrained 
scientists also; Eliot once said he would like to learn more about the fine arts 
“Sf ever I have time for such self-indulgent pursuits. . .”°° For him, an adequate 
basis for art lay either in utility or in expressing the proper morality: “Cathedrals 
are bad things—they are infinitely costly, they inspire feelings of superstitious 
awe in ignorant minds, they are magnificent theatres for the ceremonies of Cathol- 
icism, and when a people abandon this idolatry, these huge temples are of no 
use for rational worship, being adapted only for performances which address 
the eye, not the ear.’ 


28 Horatio Greenough, op. cit., pp. 90f. 

26 See Albert Bush-Brown and John E. Burchard, ‘(One Hundred Years of American 
Architecture,” New York Times Magazine, May 12, 1957, pp. 26ff. 

27 Eliot, letter, in Henry James, Charles W. Eliot (Boston, 1930), I, 125f. 

28 Ibid., p. 126. 

29 John Bascom, Aesthetics; or the Science of Beauty (Boston, 1862), pp. 207ff. 

30 Eliot, letter, in James, op. cit. 
31 Tbid., p. 125, p. 134. 
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From religion, the proponents of mechanistic naturalism moved into politics, 
declaring that old-world architecture with its associations reflected undemo- 
cratic societies. In all this, scientists happily embraced the spirit of nationalism. 
which had already appeared in the literature created by James Fenimore Cooper 
and Mark Twain. Vast differences in social status among Europeans aroused 
indignation. ‘I don’t like to see women shovelling manure for 20 cents a day,” 
wrote Eliot, ‘nor do I believe that the Duke of Baden is Duke by the Grace of 
God, as he himself states.’’*? Such social hierarchy seemed to result from sub- 
servience to a church: “Catholicism is much more abhorrent to me than it was 
before I had seen the manner in which it has cursed and is cursing humanity.” 
Not even ruins softened the democrat’s appraisal: “ruined castles are good to 
look upon—picturesque, and one form of oppression is dead.’ He looked to an 
architecture appropriate to a democracy. 

His faith in democratic man was so abundant that the mechanistic naturalist 
doubted any authority which set itself above common sense, wisdom, or taste. 
He found excellent examples of art in ships, bridges, folk art, railroads, machines, 
and houses that had not been designed by architects. His democratic taste coun- 
tenanced no high priests. Hence he was repelled by Ruskin’s remark, “It is not 
to the public that the judgment is intrusted. It is by the chosen few, by our no- 
bility, and men of taste and talent, that the decision is made.’’** He suspected 
professional architects such as Leopold Eidlitz, who believed, ‘‘An architect... 
who consents to... permit a layman to decide upon the merit of his work, to 
gauge it, correct it, accept or refuse it—has already given up his position as a 
professional man.’”* For, egalitarian beyond Jackson’s greatest hopes, those who 
held that adaptation to use produces beauty agreed with Greenough’s naive be- 
lief in the common man: “It is the great multitude that has decided the rank of 
the statesmen, the poets, and the artists of the world... . The great multitude 
desires the best of everything, and in the long run is the best judge of it.’’” 

Such desires and judgments as “‘an honest bricklayer” might entertain would, 
it was thought, inevitably align architecture to progress—that leitmotif of the 
modern age. Make buildings serve useful purposes. Make them extendable, tem- 
porary, even flexible. What use is Ruskinian monumentality? According to the 
scientist G. Stanley Hall, “partitions should be rather temporary for in science 
the changes in methods of research so often necessitate changes of partitions.’’* 

Nor was flexibility the only concession made to progress. Buildings should be 
expendable. Having planned the chemistry laboratory at M.I.T. and having 

* Tbid. 

3 Ibid. 

34 Thid. 

35 John Ruskin, The Poetry of Architecture (1837), in The Crayon, I (1854), 83. 

36 Leopold Eidlitz, The Nature and Functions of Art (New York, 1881), in a review, 
American Architect and Building News, XI (1882), 172. 

37 Horatio Greenough, op. cit., p. 63. 

8G. Stanley Hall, letter of 1888, in Letters of G. Stanley Hall to Jonas Gilman Clark, ed. 
N. Orwin Rush (Worcester, 1948), p. 30. 
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seen various monumental buildings at Harvard fail to become well-adapted to 
new uses, Eliot thought “‘our way of building for the present generation only is 
the best way... .It is not well that a house should last a century—it becomes 
unsuited to the improved habits of succeeding generations. The same is true of 
public buildings.’’** 

Thus the scientist challenged Ruskin on every score—his Associationalism, 
his metaphysics, his religious views, his politics, his idea of the connoisseur, and 
his love of monumentality. In their place, he substituted a view of nature as a 
well-working organization of laws to which buildings should be adapted. He 
could find no reason to build for the Middle Ages in an America where technol- 
ogy triumphed, Protestantism flourished, the egalitarian man might decide the 
Monroe Doctrine or the form of a State Capitol, and—withal—progress 
was assured. But by the time America arrived in the twentieth century 
there was far less reason to be assured about any of these things; indeed there 
developed a doubt so strong that, as I have shown elsewhere,*® the whole con- 
troversy between Ruskinians and Huxleyites flared up once more, Ralph Adams 
Cram and his mediaevalists, in a skirmish against Walter Gropius and the mod- 
ernists, losing a decisive battle at mid-century. 

39 C. W. Eliot, letter, in James, op. cit., p. 133. 


40 Albert Bush-Brown, ‘‘Cram and Gropius: Traditionalism and Progressivism,’’ The 
New England Quarterly, XXV, 1 (1952), 3ff. 














BUFFON, STYLE, AND GENTLEMEN 
REMY G. SAISSELIN 


“Le style est homme méme”: the style is the man. This happy phrase has 
been quoted over and over by French writers and professors, and yet, has any- 
one stopped to ask, what man was Buffon talking about? 

When he pronounced that little phrase, Buffon was addressing the Académie 
Frangaise, then as now, rather conservative as concerns literary style. “A mem- 
ber of the French Academy,” wrote Sainte-Beuve, ‘“‘writes as one should write. 
A man of wit writes as he writes.’’* To write as one should is todo as everyone 
else does and in the 18th century that meant: write like a gentleman. Buffon’s 
homme méme is the gentleman, or what the French called, in the Ancien Régime, 
the honnéte homme. Man thus conceived is eminently rational, if we are to judge 
on the basis of how he writes: “In order to write well, one must. . . fully possess 
one’s subject; one must think upon it enough to see clearly the order of one’s 
thought and thereby form a continuous chain whose every link represents an 
idea... .’ It is this characteristic of rationality which dominates Buffon’s notion 
of style. And yet there is that fateful little phrase: the style is the man; which 
seems to say: the style is what you are. 

However, let us note the context of Buffon’s petite phrase. We find it towards 

the end of his Discourse on Style, after a lengthy discussion of the logical con- 
struction and clarity required by a work of art in literature. Only formal quali- 
ties may lend immortality to a work of literature: 
Well written works alone will attain immortality. The quantity of knowledge, singularity 
of facts, and novelty of the discoveries contained in a work will not guarantee its survival 
as literature; if works containing these things concern trifles, are written without taste, 
without nobility or genius, they will perish; for knowledge, discoveries, and facts are easily 
taken up, transported, and often gain in being applied by hands more skilled. These things 
are outside man, style is man himself (Buffon, I, 30). 


This seems quite clear: a work of literature survives through its style, and the 
style is the man. But what gives a work its style—that it be well written, well 
thought-out, well planned, and well constructed? Is that what we, in the 20th 
century, mean when we quote Buffon’s famous words? Not at all. 

Usually we interpret Buffon’s phrase to mean something else, which has little 
to do with clarity, logic, plan, in a work of literature. An example will suffice to 
illustrate this. Pierre Michelot writes, concerning the now deceased French 
writer Paul Léautaud: ‘‘For him [Léautaud] more so than for anyone else, the 
style is the man. His body is as dry and denuded as his sentences” (Le Point [April 
1955], p. 5). If that is what Buffon had meant he might have written, in Rémy de 
Gourmont’s words: “Style is one of the most constant of physiological products” 
(Le Probleme du style [Paris, 1907], p. 19). Or Buffon might have said, as does 
René Georgin, that ‘the secret quivering (frémissement) of style is the most 


* All quotations from the French translated by the author. 
1 Buffon, Oeuvres completes (Paris, 1844), I, 30. 
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direct reflection of temperament” (La Prose d’aujourd’hui [Paris, 1956], p. 12). 
But we know very well that Buffon did not mean that when he uttered his fa- 
mous maxim. 

In the 18th cenury ’homme méme was essentially rational man, the social 
animal. The gentleman, as the model of mankind, represented precisely these 
aspects: rationality and sociability. The perfect gentleman was the man whose 
ego, what he was within himself, was in accord with what he appeared to be to 
others. And with such a man there was no difference between his manner of 
thinking and his manner of writing. It is this which makes us associate Buffon’s 
homme méme with the gentleman. Already in the 17th century, the Chevalier 
de Méré, a sort of expert on questions of gentlemanliness, had written: 


One must above all learn to think well: excellence of thought has so many advantages over 
certain beauties which one seeks in art and study, that he who thinks best is ever above the 
others. I see, furthermore, that those who know how to discern well among objects, also 
exercise good judgment in their expressions. . . .? 


We might call this a rhetoric for the gentleman. Buffon, a century later, did 
little more than develop this notion. For Méré, Fontenelle, Voltaire, Buffon, and 
others, style was one, it was universal. In the words of Wladimir Weidlé: 


Styles could mature, grow old, modify themselves, alternate in time, but for centuries, 
behind the personal work of the architect, the painter, the sculptor—and also of the poet 
and musician—there was one style, like a common soul, manifesting itself in every creative 
act, being the collective predeterminant of the entire creative activity of an individual.’ 


Great artists were those who could, in their individual works, best approximate, 
or as one used to say then, imitate this universal style. This tenet explains why 
the neo-classical writers and artists, and indeed why the honnéte homme, dis- 
dained Gothic art: 


The 18th century’s disdain for Gothic art did not stem from a conscious conflict of values, 
but rather was the result of the Gothic statue’s being looked upon not as what it is, but 
rather as a failure to be something else: one supposed that the Gothic sculptor had meant to 
sculpt a classical statue, and that if he had not succeeded, it was because he had not known 
how to do so.4 


This prejudice was operative in judgments passed upon pre-classical writers. 
They were evaluated in terms of the aesthetics of the Grand Siécle, of the uni- 
versal style then accepted as being the style. For Voltaire, to cite just one ex- 
ample, French prose really began with Pascal’s Provinciales. Montaigne was not 
disregarded. He was liked for his ideas, and for what one regarded as his charm- 
ingly naive style, but he was relegated to the pre- “real French prose writers” 
era. This idea of a universal style also explains why certain writers could permit 
themselves to “correct” and “polish” Homer. Thus when Buffon said that a 
work of literature survives through style, we may surmise that he was talking 
about che universal style of the classical writers. 


2 Méré, Oeuvres completes (Paris, 1930), 1, 73. 
3 Weidlé, Les Abeilles d’Aristée (Paris, 1955), p. 141. 
4 Malraux, Les Voiz du silence (Paris, 1951), p. 18 (first italics mine). 
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Buffon’s ideas on style were not unusual for his time. One may find his ideas 
in the works of Voltaire, especially in the article on style in his Dictionnaire 
philosophique; one will find them in the Encyclopédie, also in the article “Style.” 
The same notions are systematized in the anonymous Principes de style, ou ob- 
servations sur l’art d’écrire, recueillies des meilleurs auteurs of 1779. Herein we 
may learn that there exist “general principles of style which are of all centuries 
and languages” (p. 9); that these principles are those of universal reason; and 
that a good style ever represents order, clarity, and the enchainement of ideas 
However, continues the author, in order to write well certain gifts are indis- 
pensable to a writer: ‘‘l’esprit juste et le goat” (p. 16). Let us note, in passing, 
that “right mind” and taste are gentlemanly qualities. But just what is “right 
mind’’? “He who sees rapports between things as they are is a ‘right mind’ (esprit 
juste); he who cannot discern these relations well, is a ‘wrong mind’ (esprit 
faux)” (p. 17). It follows from these principles that a right mind writes well and 
that a wrong mind writes badly: the latter cannot be understood, because he 
does not write clearly. What cannot be understood is suspected of being false. 
Clarity of style is thus seen as evidence of a just or right mind, of a true percep- 
tion of the relations between objects. 

This notion of clarity, however, is full of ambiguities. For example, it con- 
demns the difficult author, him whose perception of the relations between ob- 
jects is not that of everyone else, is not that of the gentleman, who is, by defi- 
nition, a just and rational mind. The idea of a universal style thus implies a 
general conformism.® It is a further reason which induces us to associate Buffon’s 
homme méme with the gentleman, for the gentleman, ever under the obligation 
to please, to be agreeable, to be reasonable, is essentially a conformist. 

This conformity, which in terms of art and literature means conformity to a 
given style, explains why second-rate writers all write alike: Duclos writes like 
Jaucourt who writes like Marmontel who writes like Caraccioli who writes like 
Toussaint, etc. The same may not be said about the great writers of the century. 
They have their own style, a style risen above that of others. For the ego of what 
eventually becomes a great writer is more pronounced than that of Buffon’s 
gentleman: 


Whoever has thought strongly and felt strongly has innovated in his language; mental 
creativity immediately inscribes itself into the language, where it becomes linguistic cre- 
ativity; the trite and petrified in language is never sufficient for the needs of expression felt 
by a strong personality.® 


Thus Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Diderot rose above the other writers of the 
century thanks to the breadth of their vision, their character, their personality. 
They distinguished themselves through an ego, which in one form or another, 
passed into their style, or formed their style. This does not mean that they 
ceased to be clear, or disregarded the precepts inherent in the dominant notion 
of style at that time. Simply they added something to it. 


5 See A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘The Parallel of Deism and Classicism,’’ in Essays in the History of 
Ideas (New York, 1955). 
6 Leo Spitzer, Linguistics and Literary History (Princeton, 1948), p. 15. 
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It is Marivaux and Rousseau, however, who will tell us, through some obser- 
vations of style, why certain writers surpass the universal style of the gentleman. 
Marivaux was not well understood in his day. He was usually classified as a 
précieux writer. The philosophes especially disliked him. Voltaire went so far as 
to define him as a man who spent his time weighing flies’ eggs in the scales of a 
spider web. Yet Marivaux’s ideas on style are much closer to our own than those 
of his sarcastic contemporary. In Le Cabinet du philosophe he wrote that ‘style 
is merely an exact reproduction of one’s thoughts” (in Oeuvres X [Paris, 1781], 
12). This does not seem to differ much from the usual definitions of style given 
in the 18th century. Marivaux, however, probed more deeply into the question 
of style: he insisted on the word exact. Denying he was a précieux, he insisted 
that style is less a question of words than of thought and that the words must 
render thought exactly. Thus a writer is not précieux because of his vocabulary, 
but because of his thought. And thought, continued Marivaux, is a function of 
the subject studied. “Find me one author,” he wrote, “who has deeply studied 
the human heart and does not have a rather singular style’? (Oewvres, X, 17). 
And he cited Montaigne as an example of precisely such a writer. Implied was 
that an acute psychologist would not write as simply as a philosophe, or a gentle- 
man, who discerned “relations between things” as they were. Augment the com- 
plexity of the subject, the complexity of the relations between objects of beings, 
and what happens to the limpidity and simplicity of the universal style? 

Rousseau asked himself this question when he decided to write his Confessions. 
In a first draft of these we read: ‘I should, for what I have to say, invent a lan- 
guage as new as my aim: for what tone, what style shall I choose to clear up 
the immense chaos of the diverse, contrary, often vile, and sometimes sublime 
sentiments which ceaselessly agitated my soul?’”? Why did he put this question 
to himself? Because he knew very well that 18th-century prose was not suited 
to tell the exact truth about as unique a being as Jean-Jacques. The universal 
style, eminently the gentleman’s style, the gentleman who never spoke about 
himself, could not reproduce the secrets of a soul. Designed to communicate, 
based upon common sense, the universal style of the gentleman failed to depict 
the depths of a soul in torment. The gentleman’s style was conceived as a mask. 
It could depict the gentleman, the man of the world and his universe of wit and 
conversation in a salon; it could not be the tool of a sincere man probing his 
innermost self: 


If I write a work written with care, as everyone else does, I shall not paint a picture of 
myself, I shall disguise myself. Involved is a portrait, not a book. I shall be working, so 
to speak, in a dark room; I shall need no other art but that of following exactly the traits 
that I see marked. I shall therefore take my stand on the question of style as well as that 
of content. I shall not try to render the style uniform; I shall ever use the one which comes 
to hand; I shall change it without scruples, in accordance with my moods; I shall say every- 
thing as I feel it, as I see it, without art, without shame, and with no thought of decoration 
(p. 9). 


This is an acute criticism of the universal style of the Enlightenment. Rousseau, 
in this text, announces Gide’s Journal. Rousseau was convinced that the gen- 


7 Rousseau, Ecrits biographiques (Paris, 1955), p. 9. 
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tleman’s style would not suit his purposes. It was perfectly suited for those “right 
minds” who saw the “relations between things as they are,” that is to say, ra- 
tionally, rather simply. It was the style of reason; a style not taking account of 
the world of intuition. 


Thus Rousseau’s text, rather than any other of the numerous 18th-century 
definitions of style, should permit us to interpret Buffon’s “the style is the man” 
in a modern or, one might say, Proustian sense. Swann, that honnéte homme of 
Combray, could not believe that the petite phrase of the Vinteuil sonata he liked 
so much was the work of the insignificant Vinteuil he knew to be his neighbor at 
Combray. Swann judged the sonata with reference to the man, Vinteuil, whom 
he had met personally. This was the psychology of the gentleman for whom a 
man should write as he was, and for whom a man was as he appeared in society. 
Sainte-Beuve had committed the same error of judgment towards his contempo- 
rary Stendhal: ‘‘Sainte-Beuve’s criticism,’”’ writes Malraux, “rests upon the fol- 
lowing sentiment: ‘I knew M. Beyle. You cannot tell me that funny fellow (plaz- 
santin) wrote masterpieces.’ It remains to be seen whether the Chartreuse was 
written by M. Beyle or by Stendhal” (Les voiz. .., p. 341). Swann was to learn 
later, having suffered, that man is more profound than his appearance, more 
profound than social man, and that style, a work of art, is the product of a man 
who is not necessarily the one whom we think we know, the one we meet in 
salons, or in the street. This social man is the man of reason, he is Buffon’s 
homme méme. Yet this man, the one we confuse with the artist, would not have 
written the Confessions. The man Buffon spoke about is the man who, recalling 
Pascal’s words on the subject of Montaigne’s Essais—that sot projet de se peindre 
lui-méme—would write his memoirs by disguising his ego (le moi est haissable) 
by means of an elegant, clear, correct style, like that of the Memoirs of Voltaire 
which tell us so little about him. 























THE EAGLE AND THE TRUTH: KEATS AND 
THE PROBLEM OF BELIEF 


EDWARD E. BOSTETTER 


When he drew his distinction between the scientific or referential statement 
and the poetic or pseudo-statement, I. A. Richards tended to treat the problem 
of belief in relation to poetry as if it were a peculiarly twentieth-century problem. 
One of the great new dangers to which civilization is exposed, he said in Science 
and Poetry, is that “‘countless pseudo-statements about God, about the universe, 
about human nature, the relations of mind to mind, about the soul, its rank and 
destiny—pseudo-statements which are pivotal points in the organization of the 
mind, vital to its well-being, have suddenly become, for sincere, honest and 
informal minds, impossible to believe as for centuries they have been believed.” 
He concluded that only by cutting our poetic statements free from that kind of 
belief appropriate to verified statements could they remain “the main instru- 
ments by which we order our attitudes to one another and to the world.” 

But it should go without saying that the problem of belief is no sudden ‘‘un- 
fathered vapour” in the twentieth-century mind, but rather one whose origins 
lie deep in the past. Certainly, by the end of the eighteenth century the tradi- 
tional concepts about God, the universe, human nature, etc., to which Richards 
refers had been called seriously into question. All the major English Romantic 
poets wrestled with the problem of belief, although most of them found some 
uneasy compromise or resolution to the problem, so that we are led in retrospect 
to think of their poetry rather superficially as that of positive affirmation. Of 
them all it was Keats who was hardest hit by the problem in its relation to poetry; 
and his futile, finally self-destructive struggles to solve the problem represent 
a poignant and dramatic episode in the history of aesthetics. Indeed, an examina- 
tion of his letters and poetry from the vantage point provided by Richards 
sharply modifies the conventional conception of his intellectual and artistic 
development and significantly affects the interpretation of some of his most 
important poems. 

When in 1816 he began writing poetry in earnest, Keats expressed an almost 
hysterical faith in the divine function of the poet. In “Sleep and Poetry” he 
presented poetry as a religion, and the poet as one to whom ultimate truths 
were revealed through the visionary experience. This faith continued unshaken 
during the composition of Endymion and swept to its high water mark in the 
final book of the poem. In the letter to Bailey of Nov. 22, 1817, it was given 
its most extravagant expression: 


What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth.... The Imagination may be 
compared to Adam’s dream—he awoke and found it truth. I am the more zealous in this 
affair, because I have never yet been able to perceive how anything can be known for truth 





1 Science and Poetry (London, 1926), pp. 70-72. 
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by consequitive reasoning—and yet it must be. Can it be that even the greatest Philosopher 
ever arrived at his goal without putting aside numerous objections [?] (Letters, p. 68).? 


Perhaps because he was so confident that the truth is spontaneously revealed 
in the imaginative experience, whether the poet seeks it or not, Keats could 
almost immediately after this formulate without any sense of contradiction the 
conception of that quality which goes “to form a Man of Achievement, especially 
in literature’’: 


I mean Negative Capability, that is, when a man is capable of being in uncertainties, 
mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact and reason. .. This pursued 
through volumes would perhaps take us no further than this, that with a great poet the 
sense of Beauty overcomes every other consideration, or rather obliterates all consideration 
(To George and Thomas Keats, 21 Dec., 1817, Letters, p. 72). 


But in the enunciation of ‘“‘negative capability” lurked the potential subversion 
of his faith. The great poet, Keats was saying, is concerned not with the expres- 
sion of truth, but of beauty. Indeed, he does not care whether any ultimate 
answers are revealed to him or not. The concept of negative capability is thus 
not far removed from a position of scepticism; that is, it grows out of uncertainty 
and doubt as to just what the ultimate truth is, and so it shifts the emphasis 
for the justification of poetry from truth to beauty. In effect, the poet is freed 
from any metaphysical or ethical responsibilities, and is encouraged to follow 
his bent. 

From this time on, between Keats’ practice and the poetic theory of the let- 
ters there is, with occasional exceptions, a growing discrepancy and even conflict. 
In his practice he continues to repeat the pattern of the visionary experience. 
In poems like Endymion, Hyperion, the Eve of St. Agnes, and the Ode on a Gre- 
cian Urn, the climactic moments are revelations of the dream-come-true. In- 
creasingly in the later poems, under the impact of his speculations, the dream 
fails him. In La Belle Dame Sans Merci the dream is evil; in Ode to a Nightingale, 
ambiguous; in Lamia, delusory; in the Fall of Hyperion, self-destructive. But 
from beginning to end, his poetry is dominated by the pursuit of the dream in 
an effort to demonstrate the ultimate validity and usefulness of the poetic 
experience. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the letters is increasingly sceptical. No 
truth is taken for granted. The poetical experience itself is more and more 
frequently held up for examination and questioning. He became obviously doubt- 
ful as he thought about it, that poetry could or should be justified through 
philosophical or utilitarian functions, and he sought to draw, for himself at 
least, the distinction between the functions of poetry and philosophy which 
was implicit in the conception of negative capability. To Woodhouse in October 
1818, he sent his famous description of the poetical character, “That sort of 
which, if I am anything, I am a Member” as distinguished from the ‘‘Words- 
worthian or egotistical sublime.” 


2 All quotations from the letters will be from Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton 
Forman, 2nd. ed. (Oxford, 1935), hereafter referred to as Letters. 
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It has no character—it enjoys light and shade; it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or 
low, rich or poor, mean or elevated—It has as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an 
Imogen. What shocks the virtuous philosopher, delights the chameleon Poet (Letters, pp. 
227-28). 


Six months later, he pushed his distinction between poetry and philosophy 
to its logical extreme in the speculation on disinterestedness in the long journal 
letter to George and Georgianna Keats. The speculation is set off by Keats’ 
reaction to a note from Haslam about the imminent death of his father but al- 
most immediately broadens into a contrast between disinterested and instinctive 
behavior. As Keats’ mind kindles with ideas, the sentences tumble pell-mell 
onto the page, and finally become so syntactically and logically entangled that 
the precise meaning can hardly be extricated. The entire passage is too long 
to quote here, and the reader should have before him if possible the complete 
text of the letter. In the following quotation only the sentences important to 
the development of the speculation, or in particular need of interpretation, will 
be given: 


Very few men have ever arrived at a complete disinterestedness of Mind: very few have 
been influenced by a pure desire of the benefit of others. .. Yet this feeling ought to be 
carried to its highest pitch as there is no fear of its ever injuring Society—which it would do 
I fear pushed to an extremity—For in wild nature the Hawk would loose his Breakfast of 
Robins and the Robin his of Worms. . . . The greater part of Men make their way with the 
same instinctiveness. ..as the Hawk.... This [the similarity between man and Hawk] 
it is that makes the Amusement of Life—toa speculative Mind. ... But then, as Wordsworth 
says, ‘“‘we have all one human heart”—there is an electric fire in human nature tending to 
purify—so that among these human creatures there is continually some birth of new hero- 
ism... . The pity is that we must wonder atit. . . . [have no doubt that thousands of people 
never heard of have had hearts completely disinterested: I can remember but two—Socrates 
and Jesus. . . . It is to be lamented that the history of the latter was written and revised by 
Men interested in the pious frauds of Religion. Yet through all this I see his splendour. 


It is at this point that the grammar breaks under the strain of the psycho- 
logical excitement which hurries Keats on faster than he can write: 


Even here though I myself am pursuing the same instinctive course as the veriest human 
animal you can think of—I am however young writing at random—straining at particles of 
light in the midst of a great darkness—without knowing the bearing of any one assertion of 
any one opinion. Yet may I not in this be free from sin? May there not be superior beings 
amused with any graceful, though instinctive attitude my mind may fall into, as I am 
entertained with the alertness of a Stoat or the anxiety of a Deer? Though a quarrel in the 
Streets is a thing to be hated, the energies displayed in it are fine; the commonest Man 
shows a grace in his quarrel—By a superior being our reasonings may take the same tone— 
though erroneous they may be fine—This is the very thing in which consists poetry; and 
if so it is not so fine a thing as philosophy—For the same reason that an eagle is not so fine 
a thing as a truth... (Letters, pp. 316-317). 


Roughly paraphrased, Keats is saying that in these speculations his mind is 
pursuing the same instinctive course as the hawk, or the man, or the stoat, the 
comparison of whose activities “makes the Amusement of Life” for him. And 
perhaps there are superior beings who will be amused in the same way by his 
attitudes. His reasonings, like the behavior of the deer or stoat and the energies 
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displayed in a quarrel, are to be enjoyed aesthetically, with moral detachment, 
regardless of whether they are erroneous or not. ‘“This’—either the expression 
of the instinctive attitude, or the detached aesthetic contemplation of it, or 
both—“‘is the very thing in which consists poetry; and if so it is not so fine a 
thing as philosophy’’—either disinterested behavior, or the moral evaluation of 
behavior, or both. In any event, Keats has sharply separated beauty and truth. 

Now the majority of critics, commenting on this passage, find various in- 
genious reasons for believing that Keats did not mean what he said. John Mid- 
dleton Murry says, for example, that philosophy meant for Keats ‘“‘one thing 
and one thing alone—a comprehension of the mystery of life. That is to say, it 
meant precisely the kind of speculations of which his letter is composed, and 
the conclusions he reached through them are what he meant by Truth. So that 
when he said that Poetry was not so fine a thing as Philosophy, he was saying 
simply that one kind of poetry is not so fine as another kind of poetry: and that 
one kind of poet is not so fine as another kind of poet.’ And more recently, 
Kenneth Muir has said hopefully, ““He probably meant merely that poetry, 
to be great, must be an image of truth.’ But an “image of truth” is exactly what 
Keats said poetry is not concerned with being; and he distinguished emphat- 
ically between his speculations and philosophy. The equations which he set 
up are clear-cut enough: “disinterestedness” equals ‘‘a pure desire of the benefit 
of others” equals ‘Socrates and Jesus” equals “philosophy” equals “‘truth’’; 
“Amusement of Life—to a speculative mind” equals “superior beings amused 
with any graceful, though instinctive attitude my mind may fall into” equals 
“grace in a quarrel” equals “our reasonings... though erroneous” equals 
“poetry” equals “‘eagle.” 

Keats’ conception of the nature and function of poetry comes at this point 
strikingly close to Richards’ conception of poetry as pseudo-statement. He has 
made the severance between poetry and belief that Richards called for. Poetry, 
he could say with Richards, becomes justified entirely by its effect in releasing 
and organizing our impulses and attitudes. But Keats goes beyond Richards in 
insisting upon the utter detachment of poetry from value, in making it morally 
neutral, as interested in the evil as the good, concerned only with the aesthetic 
relationships and therefore an instrument itself potentially inconsistent with 
good. 

And in doing so, he widened the cleavage between his own theory and practice 
to serious proportions. It is no accident that he probably abandoned Hyperion 
at this time. He must have become acutely conscious that in the first place he 
was trying to perform in Hyperion what he had decided was the function not 
of poetry but of philosophy, and that in the second place the argument of the 
poem was one he could no longer develop with conviction. For Hyperion was a 


3 Keats and Shakespeare (Oxford, 1925), p. 121. 

*“The Meaning of Hyperion,’’ Essays in Criticism, IL (1952), 63. 

5 Most critics agree that the first two books of Hyperion were completed by the end of 
1818, and that the fragment of the third book was written later. At the end of April, 1819, 


Keats gave Woodhouse a transcript of the poem as it now exists. See Murry, op. cit., pp. 
244-245. 
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philosophical epic presumably intended to demonstrate Oceanus’ prediction 
that on the heels of the Titans 


...a fresh perfection treads, 
A power more strong in beauty, born of us 
And fated to excel us. 
Tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might. 
(Hyperion, II. 212-215, 228-229) 


By first in Beauty Oceanus undoubtedly means first in truth and goodness. 
But in the light of the journal letter the prediction takes on ironic overtones. 
What necessary connection is there between power and moral perfectibility? 
What one saw in “wild nature” was the triumph of the hawk over the robin, 
the robin over the worm, the hunter over the shepherd. Indeed, Keats’ imagina- 
tion had betrayed Oceanus’ philosophy almost at the outset by presenting 
Hyperion as a figure of such beauty and power that it becomes difficult to con- 
ceive how Apollo, dramatically or poetically speaking, could be superior. 

In the third book, with the appearance of Mnemosyne, Keats’ conception of 
the theme seems to be altering or at least to be growing more complex. Apollo 
is presented as the poet who is about to be transformed into a god not through 
beauty, but through knowledge. He has dreamed of Mnemosyne and awakened 
to find a lyre by his side to which ‘all the vast / Unwearied ear of the whole 
universe / Listen’d in pain and pleasure” (III, 64-66). He becomes increasingly 
wretched, however, as he becomes increasingly aware of his ignorance. “For 
me, dark, dark / And painful vile oblivion seals my eyes” (III, 86-87). At 
last in the silent face of Mnemosyne he reads “‘a wondrous lesson’’: 


Knowledge enormous makes a God of me. 
Names, deeds, grey legends, dire events, rebellions, 
Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 
Creations and destroyings, all at once 
Pour into the wide hollows of my brain, 
And deify me. 
(III. 113-118) 


Here Keats stops the poem abruptly, just on the verge of revelation. Apollo 
has reached the point where ‘“‘the burden of the mystery”’ is to be lifted. And 
the experience of Apollo symbolizes Keats’ unquenchable hope—that the knowl- 
edge will somehow be given spontaneously, intuitively—like Adam’s dream. 
What is the knowledge to be revealed? And what is the transformed Apollo 
to be like? All the letters we have looked at indicate that Keats had no answers. 
In the journal letter he says, ‘Nothing ever becomes real till it is experienced— 
Even a proverb is no proverb for you till your Life has illustrated it.’ A little 
later he says in regard to the sonnet, Why Did I Laugh Tonight, ‘it was written 
with no Agony but that of ignorance; with no thirst of anything but Knowledge 
when pushed to the point.’”” And we remember the earlier statement that he is 
“straining at particles of light in the midst of a great darkness.” It was in this 
state of mind that he broke off Hyperion; he did not know enough to continue 
with the transformation of Apollo. He could talk about truth abstractly; he 
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had not experienced it. And he obviously doubted that it could be experienced 
or illustrated through poetry, which was to doubt if Apollo could achieve through 
vision the knowledge which would make him superior to Hyperion. 

In the meantime he sought for some solution to his dilemma in the odes. The 
amused detachment, the annihilation of identity which intellectually he had 
adopted as the ideal poetic attitude, he could as an artist neither accept nor 
cultivate. His poetry from now on becomes preoccupied with the artistic process, 
the search for self-justification as a poet—the vindication of art against his 
intellectual judgment. The odes are like variations on a theme in music—they 
are expressions of the various attitudes aroused by the problem of the meaning 
of the artistic experience. In the Ode on Indolence and Ode to Psyche Keats comes 
closest to the attitude he had urged upon himself in his speculations. The Ode 
on Indolence is the whimsical expression of a desire to withdraw from poetic 
activity altogether into the ideal state of indolent detachment. The Ode to 
Psyche is an affirmation of the self-sufficiency of the poet’s experience. Psyche 
becomes his own private goddess, the object of his private worship: 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind... . 


Whether he intends it so or not, Psyche as the symbol of the soul is the perfect 
solipsistic symbol. The mind creates its own religion, its own beauty, which it 
worships for its own sake. We are put in mind of the letter to Woodhouse in 
which Keats speaks of his “solitary indifference to applause,” and the yearning 
he has for beauty which would inspire him to write even if his night’s labors 
were burnt each morning. In the poem he is content with his own experience, 
utterly indifferent to audience, and therefore indifferent to whether it has truth 
or value for any but himself—indeed it has peculiar value for him through being 
isolated and unshared. 

But Keats could not long be content with the unshared experience. He had to 
believe that what was true for him was true for all men. The Ode on a Grecian Urn 
is the magnificent momentary resolution of his dilemma, in which the artist’s 
vision becomes on its own terms as fine a thing as philosophy. The urn raises 
questions to which no answers can or need be given; the observer is made “‘ca- 
pable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts,”’ of remaining content with 
half-knowledge in the contemplation of the ‘graceful, though instinctive at- 
titudes” pictured on the urn. It is in the selection of attitudes, ritualized, im- 
prisoned on the urn, that Keats finds the great virtue and vindication of art. 
Nature and human life have been caught at those points of highest potential 
happiness—spring, youth, love about to be consummated,—all freed from the 
evils and sorrows of mutability. These become the reflection and anticipation of 
an eternal principle, and symbolize all that man knows or needs know of truth 
on earth. Keats’ most fervent hope has become triumphant assertion, growing 
inevitably out of the process of creating the poem and demonstrated by the 
completed poem. The urn—through the poem which creates it—will perform 
by its silent existence the disinterested function of “doing the world some good.” 
It will remain “in midst of other woe / Than ours, a friend to man.” 
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I. A. Richards said of the concluding lines in Mencius on the Mind: “Urns 
induce states of mind in their beholders; they do not enunciate philosophical 
positions—not in this kind of poetry—and say’st here is used by a metaphor 
which should not be overlooked.”* In other words, Richards sees the urn’s 
statement as pseudo-statement. Eliot, although he professed to find the state- 
ment meaningless, was ‘“‘sure that Keats would have repudiated any explanation 
of the line which called it a pseudo-statement.’” Actually Keats would very likely 
have agreed with Richards. For he had come very seriously to doubt that “what 
the imagination seized as beauty must be truth” in any absolute sense. In the 
journal letter, written only a few weeks before the Ode, he had questioned, as 
we have seen, whether the attitude of the poet toward beauty (the graceful, 
instinctive attitudes) had anything at all to do with truth. But the letter went 
further than he would willingly go. Undoubtedly the attitude which as artist 
he wanted to hold is the attitude of the urn. It is worth emphasizing again 
that the urn and the poet raise questions that they make no pretense to answer. 
Neither urn nor poet claims to reveal ultimate truth. When contemplated within 
the universal frame, the silent form of the urn does ‘‘tease us out of thought / As 
doth Eternity.” It does nothing to reveal the mystery; rather by its existence 
intensifies it. But within the frame of human life, it is a friend to man whose 
message is all that he knows or needs know. The truth on the urn is relative. 
What the urn has provided is a series of idealizations of earthly life—a “magical 
view of life’ which gives purpose and meaning to human life in the midst of 
suffering. The urn becomes, in Richards’ definition of pseudo-statement, an 
instrument by which “we order our attitudes to one another and to the world.” 

But this triumphant vindication of the poetic vision is only momentary. 
Outside the poem, within the larger context of Keats’ life, the message of the 
urn is at best a half-truth, to be lost in the return to the misery of everyday 
life. It is the Ode to a Nightingale which expresses what is at this time probably 
Keats’ most frequent experience—the imaginative effort to escape into the 
world of the bird, the desire to believe in the permanence and truth of that world, 
the momentary achievement of belief which carries with it the seed of its own 
destruction, the falling back in exhaustion to his “sole self,’’ and the question 
“To I wake or sleep?””—which is reality, the world of the nightingale or the world 
to which he has returned? There is actually no doubt of the answer, and in the 
Ode on Melancholy he underlines his realization that the fullest imaginative ex- 
perience is inseparable from an awareness of mutability. 

During the ensuing months, under the pressure of frustrated love and ambition 
and incipient illness, Keats found it increasingly difficult to accept the consola- 
tion held out by the urn, and his mood grew resentful and bitter. His scepticism 
began to harden into pessimism. His growing morbidity is revealed by the violent 
outburst that intrudes itself into the conclusion of Lamia: 

Do not all charms fly 


At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 





§ Mencius on the Mind (London, 1932), p. 116. 
7 Selected Essays (New York, 1950), p. 231. 
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We know her woof, her texture: she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine— 
Unweave a rainbow, as it erewhile made 
The tender-person’d Lamia melt into a shade. 
(II. 229-238) 


Richards points out that there is danger of conflict between scientific and poetic 
statements “only when we introduce inappropriate kinds of believing into 
poetry.” Keats now wanted to introduce into his poetry the kind of belief that 
science had made impossible; and because he could not, he cried out in bitter 
resentment that the symbols of that belief had been ruined for him. As the 
context shows, he was thinking of the rainbow not as a physical phenomenon 
but as a sign of divine power, symbol of the “magical view” of the universe. 
The extent of his disillusionment is marked by the fact that it was Lamia’s fate 
which suggested to him the larger question. For the equation which he draws 
between Lamia and the unweaving of the rainbow is a false one. 

Lamia is what Apollonius says she is, a serpent, who stripped of her “fanciful 
pretensions,’ vanishes under the scrutiny of the understanding. Her beauty is 
delusory, the “‘purple-hued palace of s eet skin” is a magic trick, and Lycius 
has been seduced from his search for knowledge into erotic indulgence. Keats 
makes no effort to protect or rationalize Lamia as he might have done. In fact, 
he accepts Apollonius’ values and concedes her destruction. But as he does so 
he is filled with an almost unbearable bitterness. Lamia is beautiful and harmless. 
Why shouldn’t Lycius be permitted to enjoy her? Accepting her for what she 
appears to be, he is happy; the shock of discovering what she is and of losing her 
kills him. 

In equating Lamia and the rainbow, Keats is abandoning all effort to defend 
poetry or the poetic vision as truth. He asks only that the poet be left alone to 
believe in beautiful illusion; in fact, to be protected from disillusionment. He 
draws no distinction between the poetic experience in its noblest form—the 
rainbow, and its most sensual form—Lamia: between the sacred and the pro- 
fane. In equating Apollonius and philosophy, he implies that both are villains 
who deliberately set out to destroy the poet’s dream, and if all philosophers 
could be banished, the dream could be restored as truth. But obviously the 
destructive element in which the poem is immersed is Keats’ own mind. It has 
become impossible for him to believe in the ‘‘magical view” of the universe; and 
the inability to believe has become a corrosive acid destroying his ability to enjoy 
Lamia or the rainbow simply as pseudo-statement. 

At the same time in which Keats was completing Lamia, he had turned to the 
rewriting of Hyperion; and when we place the two poems side by side, we see 
that in spite of the bitterness underlying Lamia his respect for the philosopher 
is undiminished, and that he has himself become Apollonius, turning a pitiless 
gaze on his own poetry. Two letters written at this time help provide a calm 
perspective from which to view the poems, and, at the same time, reaffirm the 
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relation of poet and philosopher. To Bailey, August 14, 1819, Keats gives a 
sketch of his activity during the last two months, speaking of his future plans 
and then adding, “I am convinced more and more every day that (excepting the 
human friend Philosopher) a fine writer is the most genuine Being in the World. 
Shakespeare and the Paradise Lost every day become greater wonders to me. I 
look upon fine Phrases like a Lover” (Letters, p. 368). In a letter to Reynolds, 
August 25, he writes, ‘I am convinced more and more day by day that fine writ- 
ing is next to fine doing, the top thing in the world, the Paradise Lost becomes a 
greater wonder” (Letters, p. 374). In these letters once again he uses the words 
philosopher and fine doing interchangeably. 

The vision which introduces the Fall of Hyperion is dark, obscure, and terrify- 
ing. But the implications of the dialogue between the dreamer and Moneta, 
the priestess, are clear enough. When by supreme effort the dreamer has mounted 
the steps of the altar, the veiled Moneta tells him: 


Thou hast felt 
What ‘tis to die and live again before 
Thy fated hour; that thou hast power to do so 
Is thy own safety. 
None can usurp this height. . . 
But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 

(Canto I, 11. 141-145; 147-149) 


All other selfish ones who “‘thoughtless sleep away their days” rot on the pave- 
ment if by chance they come into this fane. But the dreamer asks, are there not 
thousands “who love their fellows even to the death; / Who feel the giant agony 
of the world’’; who “like slaves to poor humanity / Labour for mortal good?” 
Why are they not here? 


In Moneta’s scornful reply, Keats castigates himself as ruthlessly as Apollonius 
did Lycius: 


They are no dreamers weak, 
They seek no wonder but the human face, 
No music but a happy-noted voice— 
They come not here, they have no thought to come— 
And thou art here, for thou art less than they. 
What benefit canst thou do, or all thy tribe, 
To the great world? Thou art a dreaming thing, 
A fever of thy self.... 
(I. 162-168) 


The thousands of laborers for mortal good are certainly the same as the 
“thousands of people” in the journal letter who though never heard of “have 
hearts completely disinterested.”” Moneta is, in effect, denying validity to the 
assumptions by which all his poetry had been written: he has deluded and 
deceived himself, she says, in believing that his selfish dreaming might be 
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useful. In lines that Keats perhaps intended to revise but that seem indispensable 
to the argument of the poem, Moneta then draws a distinction between the 
dreamer who “‘vexes the world” and the poet who is the “humanist, physician 
to all men.” Abruptly the dreamer asks for an explanation of the temple, and 
we realize that the intent of the story which Moneta begins to tell is to provide 
him with the knowledge that will turn him from dreamer into poet. We become 
oppressively aware that we are watching and participating in a desperate ex- 
ploration of the unknown, a painful process of poetic creation in which the final 
revelation is as hidden from Keats as it is from us. 

The drama which Moneta begins to unfold is one of desolation, of the destruc- 
tion of a golden age. This temple, she says, is all that is spared from a war fought 
by “giant Hierarchy / Against rebellion” (I. 223-224). She is “‘sole priestess”’ 
of Saturn’s desolation. When she parts the veil, the dreamer beholds a face 
“bright-blanch’d / By an immortal sickness which kills not ...deathwards 
progressing / To no death was that visage” (I. 257-258, 260-261). It is the 
face of eternal mutability, beauty forever decaying. As the dreamer watches the 
motionless Saturn and the weeping Thea, he finds “the load of this eternal 
quietude” almost unendurable, and prays that Death would take him from 
the Vale. And when Saturn speaks, it is to say, “There is no death in all the 
Universe, / No smell of Death—there shall be death” (II. 423-424). The con- 
ception of Hyperion seems to have altered almost diametrically; from an epic 
of perfectibility, the poem has changed to the tragedy of a dying world. So 
far as it goes, there is nothing to suggest in what way the dreamer will be made 
happier, or will learn to be the poet or the disinterested man of action. Keats is 
no closer to the answer to his problem than when he abandoned the first Hyperion. 
He has no more idea of how to transform himself than of how to transform Apollo. 
The emphasis upon Death in the vision which Moneta unfolds, the over-all sense 
of the futility of action, symbolize his frustration. 

The contradiction between Moneta’s castigation of the dreamer and the vision 
which she begins to unfold suggests that Keats had reached a point of contra- 
diction between theory and practice so severe as to threaten him with artistic 
paralysis. The despondency of the Fall of Hyperion cannot be attributed simply 
to approaching illness, or personal crisis, but to his questioning of the funda- 
mental tenets of Romantic poetry. He is repudiating the subjective, inward- 
looking poetry as a way to truth; he fears that it leads to a dream world, beauti- 
ful but useless, and this he cannot bear. He is seeking a new kind of poetry. 

One way out was through such poems as Jo Autumn. It is no coincidence 
that this poem was written just at the time when he had decided to give up 
Hyperion again. It reflects the complete relaxation of his energies, and his relief 
at having abandoned the struggle to write an epic—or to answer the ultimate 
questions. All his being is at rest, content in the enjoyment of the moment, 
“rich in the simple worship of a day.” The poem more nearly realizes the ideal 
of negative capability than any other poem he had written. But Keats’ vaulting 
ambition and his conscience would not permit him to take this way out. He refers 
to Autumn as if it were an impromptu composition of no great import; poems like 
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this he would be inclined to consider by-products rather than the main business 
of the poet.® 

There was another way out which Keats himself pointed to in a letter to 
John Taylor on 17 November, 1819: 


The little dramatic skill I may as yet have however badly it might shew in a Drama 
would I think be sufficient for a Poem. I wish to diffuse the colouring of St. Agnes Eve 
throughout a Poem... Two or three such Poems if God should spare me, written in the course 
of the next 6 years, would be a famous Gradus Ad Parnassium altissimum. I mean they 
would nerve me up to the writing of a few fine plays—my greatest ambition when I do feel 
ambitious. I am sorry to say that is very seldom (Letters, p. 440). 


It is impossible to say of course how successfully, if he had lived, Keats could 
have adapted his talents to the dramatic poem. Otho the Great and the fragment 
of King Stephen are not very promising. The artistic climate of the nineteenth 
century was harmful to the dramatist, forcing him into the labored historical 
play or back upon the didactic narrative. In general, therefore, the odds are 
against Keats. His own bent, as we have seen, carried him toward the didactic. 
And indeed if we may trust Brown’s account, he was, even at the very time he 
wrote Taylor, worrying again at the Fall of Hyperion, no doubt at the dialogue 
between the dreamer and Moneta, and half hysterically scribbling at the satire 
of The Cap and Bells. Shortly after this, composition became too enervating and 
painful even to be attempted. Undoubtedly his exhaustion was hastened by the 
emotional anxiety dramatized in the Fall of Hyperion. 

In an age in which the poets were acknowledging no limitations, Keats saw 
too clearly the limits of poetry. He saw the necessity of setting his creative 
imagination free of hobbling inhibitions if it were to find its fullest expression or 
even simply to survive. In theory he severed poetry from metaphysical and 
ethical responsibilities. In practice, he was unable to accept such a severance, 
and was constantly seeking through the poetic expression for the evidence which 
would give the lie to his scepticism. In particular, he sought for evidence of the 
direct and immediate utility of poetry. He was too honest to pretend that he had 
found the evidence. “Give me this credit. Do you not think I strive to know 
myself?” he had said in the journal letter. And in seeking to know himself he had 
been drawn further and further toward a psychological impasse in which the 
poetic self was in danger of being destroyed. 


8 The conclusions to which I have been led stand in opposition to the optimistic interpre- 
tations of the Fall of Hyperion by most modern critics. Muir, for example, in the most 
elaborate recent criticism of the two Hyperions says (op. cit., p. 75): ‘‘In the meeting with 
Moneta imagination and reality had been reconciled . . . To Autumn represented the first 
fruits, and the last fruits, of Keats’ new understanding.’’ But to say this is to take the wish 
for the deed: to confuse the insistence upon the necessity for reconciliation with the recon- 
ciliation. It is to ignore the confusion and near-hysteria of the passage, to overlook the fact 
that Moneta neither explains nor shows how the reconciliation is to be made. As for To 
Autumn, it is certainly not the kind of poem Keats or Moneta had in mind; the understand- 
ing it represents is nothing new, but rather an understanding which Keats had had almost 
from the beginning, given at last almost perfect expression. 
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INTIMATE AND IMPERSONAL: AN ASPECT 
OF MODERN POETICS 


THOMAS PARKINSON 


Ortega y Gasset once said, “All thought is an exaggeration.”’ And thought 
about poetry seems to document this claim fully, for theory of poetry tends to 
be, if interesting at all, extravagant. Certainly Wordsworth’s most influential 
statements on poetics are audacious, unbalanced, extreme, and true. So too 
Eliot’s early statements have a winning hyperbole, an engaging recklessness, 
partiality, and truthfulness to commend them. Those early ideas of Eliot’s 
have been so influential that they have become, when tidied up and made more 
systematic than he intended them to be, the standard doctrine of contemporary 
poetic theory. In this paper I would like to return to the origins of those ideas 
in the period immediately before the outbreak of the first World War when all 
the arts were in a state of productive excitement. I say all the arts because the 
development of modern poetic theory is best seen as part of a general movement 
of the European intellect and because there was so much extraordinary good 
talk about the visual arts during this period—T. E. Hulme, Kandinsky, Apol- 
linaire, Pound—that clarifies the intent of poets as well as of painters. 

One major work on the motives of modern art is Ortega y Gasset’s “‘The 
Dehumanization of Art,’ in which he describes the modern aesthetic selectively, 
exaggerating certain motives in modern art and pushing them to the greatest 
extreme possible. He stresses only those elements in modern art that mark a dis- 
tinct break with earlier art, especially that of the 19th century; he abstracts and 
distorts in order to clarify. The major motive he sees is the desire to purify art, 
and two corollaries of this motive are a tendency to be willfully antipopular and a 
tendency toward “dehumanization”’: 


Such a tendency would effect a progressive elimination of the human, all too human, 
elements predominant in romantic and naturalistic production. And in this process a point 
can be reached in which the human content has grown so thin that it is negligible.? 


With human content thinned to this point, the virtues of the art are perceptible 
only by people of artistic sensibility. The elimination of the human form elimi- 
nates also the merely human audience. 

In addition to the most obvious result of this point of view—the displacement 
of living recognizable forms—there are several equally important consequences. 
First, the realm of art is demarcated with increasing rigor from the realm of 
nature. Second, the artist ceases to be loyal to any element outside of the art 
work—visible nature, his own feelings—and devotes himself to the “‘scrupulous 
realization” of the artifact; his loyalty is to the inherent nature of his medium, 
and he is to make certain that the work of art is nothing but a work of art. 


1 Ortega y Gasset, ‘‘The Dehumanization of Art,’’ in The Dehumanization of Art and 
Other Essays (Garden City, New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1956), pp. 1-50. 
* Ibid., p. 11. 
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This constellation of ideas is familiar now, but from 1890 to 1914 it was strange 
and—intentionally—annoying. As early as 1890 this general attitude toward 
the relation between art and nature could be clearly articulated by Maurice 
Denis: 


It must be recalled that a picture—before it is a picture of battle-horse, nude woman, or 
some anecdote—is essentially a plane surface covered by colors arranged in a certain order.* 


Whistler asserted the same principle in negative terms: 


The vast majority of English folk cannot and will not consider a picture as a picture, 
apart from any story which it is supposed to tell. 

My picture of a ‘‘Harmony in Grey and Gold”’ is an illustration of my meaning—a snow 
scene with a single black figure and a lighted tavern. I care nothing for the past, present, or 
future of the black figure, placed there because the black was wanted at that spot. All I 
know is that my combination of grey and gold is the basis of the picture. Now this is pre- 
cisely what my friends cannot grasp.‘ 


In the sottisier that forms an amazing epilogue to The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies, Whistler quotes one of his unfriendly critics: ‘Other people paint 
localities; Mr. Whistler makes artistic experiments.”® Within a very few years 
Matisse was able to assume that an art independent of subject matter was the 
ideal: 


What I dream of is an art of equilibrium, purity, and tranquillity, without disquieting 
or disturbing subjects, which could be for the mental worker, the business man, and the 
man of letters too, for example, a mental refreshment and relaxation, something analogous 
to a good easy chair in which one rests from his physical fatigue.® 


And by the early years of the first World War, Ezra Pound could see clear 
analogies between the painter’s devotion to his materials and the poet’s: 


The painters realise that what matters is form and colour. Musicians long ago learned 
that programme music was not the ultimate music... . 

The Image is the poet’s pigment. The painter should use his colour because he sees it or 
feels it. I don’t much care whether he is representative or non-representative. He should 
depend, of course, on the creative, not upon the mimetic or representational part in his work. 
It is the same in writing poems, the author must use his image because he sees it or feels it, 
not because he thinks he can use it to back up some creed or some system of ethics or 
economics.” 


The point of view underlying these various statements is one that at present 
evokes general pious, even weary, agreement. Paintings—we do not even call 
them pictures any longer—are composed of pigment; a painting is “essentially 
a plane surface covered by colors arranged in a certain order.’”’ And poems are 
essentially composed of words arranged in a certain rhythmic order, making 


3 Quoted in Charles Edward Gauss, The Aesthetic Theories of French Artists, 18565 to the 
Present (Baltimore, 1949), p. 57. 

* James MeNeill Whistler, The Gentle Art of Making Enemies (London, 1904), p. 126. 

5 Tbid., p. 318. 

6 Quoted in Gauss, op. cit., p. 63. 

7 Ezra Pound, Gaudier-Brzeska (London, 1916), p. 99. 
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concentrated use of image, metaphor, and symbol. Both in visual and linguistic 
art, current theory stresses the components of the artifact. 

Ezra Pound’s statement places him in the general position of his friends Lewis, 
Gaudier, and Brancusi and has major points of agreement with statements by 
Apollinaire, Kandinsky, and Gleizes. He is talking to an issue, and he is reacting 
to the excesses of the Aesthetic movement, of Georgian poetry, and of European 
Symbolism. What he offers in their place is another excess by distinguishing with 
such sharpness between the “creative” and the “mimetic” or representational 
part of an artist’s work. In the visual arts the mimetic part of an artist’s work is 
plainly the world of visible forms external to the artifact. In poetry, the “mi- 
metic” or non-creative part of an artist’s work is personal experience. Like natural 
forms in painting, personal experience was accidental to poetry. From the point 
of view of the new art of 1910 to 1917, the most that could be said for natural 
forms was that they might serve as the occasion of painterly composition; and 
the most that could be said for personal experience was that it might be the 
pretext of poetical composition. But the painting or poem was not to be tested 
by its fidelity to natural form (its realism) or to personal experience (its sin- 
cerity); the art work was neither representational nor reminiscent. The proper 
aim of the artist was to create an impersonal artifact, and this extreme stand 
was a corrective to the realistic and personalist aesthetic of their immediate 
predecessors. It was this point of view that made Apollinaire assert that: 


Les vertus plastiques: la pureté, l’unité et la vérité maintiennent sous leurs pieds la 
nature terrassée. 
... trop d’artistes-peintres adorent encore les plantes, les pierres, l’onde ou les hommes 


On laisse les ouvriers maitriser l’univers et les jardiniers ont moins de respect pour la 
nature que n’en ont les artistes. 
Il est temps d’étre les maitres.® 


And the same point of view led Eliot to say, with the certain pleasure of outraging 
his audience: “The progress of an artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a continual 
extinction of personality.’’® 


In England the first vivid objection to the realistic theory of painting came in 
Whistler’s hilarious lawsuit against Ruskin. The subject of the suit was ostensi- 
bly the relative qualification of painter and critic to evaluate painting, but the 
issue was more fundamentally the quarrel between the demand that paintings 
represent recognizable nature and the need of the painter to form an integral 
artifact. Whistler’s victory was both Pyrrhic and symbolic: he won the trial and 
the principle, but both he and Ruskin had to pay costs. Ruskin’s costs were 
paid by eager public subscription; Whistler was forced into bankruptcy. 

The same motives that compelled Whistler also moved T. E. Hulme, Ezra 
Pound, and T. S. Eliot to object to the personalist theory of poetry that, for 
their period, had its immediate source in Walter Pater and the Aesthetic move- 


§ Guillaume Apollinaire, Les Peintres Cubéates (Paris, 1950), pp. 7-8. 
°T.§S. Eliot, Selected Essays, 1917-1982 (New York, 1932), p. 7. 
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ment. As we have seen, Pound had a very clear idea of the analogies between the 
arts of painting and poetry. Hulme, having rather hazy ideas about verse, made 
very clumsy analogies between some of the lesser symbolists and the impression- 
ists, but his perceptions of paintings were clear, and some of his most interesting 
speculations take as their occasion the appearance of new painters and new solu- 
tions to painterly problems. Hulme saw clearly that English painting was bad 
because it insisted in seeing and reproducing nature in a sickly and cloying 
manner so that what technical skills the popular English painters possessed were 
dissipated in their quest for the anecdotal, the picturesque, the appealing. He 
saw, to use Ortega’s nomenclature, that their art was over-humanized, kept too 
fixed an eye on the response of the audience and cared too little for the serupu- 
lous realization of the artifact. 

If the painters were chiefly intent on reflecting idealized nature that art 
merely served, the poets were no more interested in perfecting their means of 
expression. The theory of poetry that underlay the work of the writers of the 
90s—Yeats among them—was essentially the theory abstractable from Pater’s 
essay on style, with its stress on the individuality of the artist, seeing poetry as 
the expression of a unique soul with a unique view of the world. Style was the 
man, the man was the style, and poetry was a subjective presentation of the 
world from a unique angle. Temperament, individuality, personality—these 
terms are the main vocabulary of praise in the writing of Lionel Johnson, Arthur 
Symons, W. B. Yeats, Pater himself. And this theory was not strange and per- 
verse, not a contradiction of the major motives of English romantic poetry, but 
the ultimate articulation of the point of view that the great romantics more or 
less explicitly accepted. Indeed the rhythm of English poetry and poetic theory 
in the 19th century begins with an affirmation by the romantics, comes to a 
dead center of compromise with the Victorians, with the romantic affirmation 
carried to its ultimate expression by the Pre-Raphaelite poets and their fol- 
lowers in the aesthetic movement. But in all the writing of the period, there is 
little stress on technique, on the components of the artifact. Graham Hough has 
recently characterized the members of the Aesthetic movement as the “Last 
Romantics,” and the appellation fits. To the writers of the 90s, the progress of 
the artist was a continual self-development not self-sacrifice, a continual ex- 
pression—not extinction—of personality. 

It is against this background that Eliot’s celebrated essay on ‘“Tradition and 
the Individual Talent” is best seen. The argument for tradition, the insistence 
that a poet is often at his best when the voices of his predecessors are most 
clearly heard in his art, the reduction of the poet to a medium, the irrelevance 
of the personality of the poet to his work—these extremities of statement are 
antidote and correction to what Eliot and his contemporaries saw as poisonous 
errors in the immediate past. The very terms of Pater and Symons are inverted, 
so that their good is Eliot’s evil, their evil his good; as Eliot says, with an eye 
on the presuppositions of his older contemporaries, ‘“...the more perfect the 
artist, the more completely separate in him will be the man who suffers and the 
mind which creates ....’!° The man merely undergoes; the mind shapes and 


10 Tbid., pp. 7-8. 
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forms. Personal experience and emotion are denied as the substance of poetic art, 
just as in the theory of Apollinaire and Kandinsky, natural forms are denied as 
the substance of visual art. The accidents of experience have to be shaped into the 
essences of art; the eccentricities of the artist’s experience have to be formed 
into the central knowledge of the race. The important thing is the formation 
of artifacts, not the expression of merely personal emotions or the presentation 
of an interesting point of view, a personality. 

What this view does is cut down the subjective element in verse. According to 
the impersonal theory, the object must be in itself satisfactory and complete, 
and no reference to anything outside the poem should be necessary to explain 
it. A poem is an object with a life independent of its author’s, so that ideally a 
poem should be understandable as a complete world of discourse in itself. The 
poem should be dramatic, treating figures clearly disconnected from the author, 
and often considerably less in complexity than he himself obviously is. The poem 
should be concrete in reference, objectifying a certain complex of feelings, finding 
the image, the set of symbols, the rhythmic design that will stir in the reader the 
emotions proper to the situation. When Pound speaks of an ‘“‘absolute”’ rhythm or 
metaphor, he means a rhythm or metaphor completely appropriate to a feeling 
or emotion. The metaphor and rhythm are objective, and the aim of the artist 
is to create objects, independent of his personal experience, that exactly correlate 
with a particular feeling or emotion: hence Eliot’s term, the objective correlative. 
The poet is expressing not himself, but feelings and emotions that may or may 
not have correlation with his own (purely accidental) feelings and emotions. 
Moreover, there need be no interconnection between one realized artifact and 
another, between one realized complex of feeling and emotion and another; the 
poet is agent or “medium” and it is not his business to make systems but, in 
Pound’s terminology Images or ideograms, in Eliot’s objective correlatives. 
The intent is to “realize scrupulously” the artifact, without any attempt to 
express one’s individuality or to develop a world view. The autonomy of the 
object, the concreteness of its presentation, the dramatic use of the persona or 
mask—these point in a single direction: away from the author. 

The movement was also away from the romantic aesthetic, as far away as 
the painters of the period were moving. But in that very analogy, a problem 
arises, for paintings and poems are very different entities indeed, and though 
the impersonal theory of poetry has great and fundamental truth to recom- 
mend it, that truth is partial, as any truth of poetic theory necessarily is. The 
partiality of the impersonal theory of poetry might be made clearer if, for the 
moment, we drop our analogies between painting and poetry and consider the 
differences between the two arts. 

In reading Ortega y Gasset’s ‘‘The Dehumanization of Art,” one is disturbed 
at times because the purification of art that he sees as the dominant motive of 
the “modern” is much more possible for the musician than for the painter, 
much more possible for the painter than for the poet and, ultimately, impossible 
for all three. For a work of art has necessarily two systems of reference—one 
internal, the other external—and in certain modes of art, especially the linguistic 
modes, the two are inseparable. 
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For example, consider the difference between a simple abstraction by Mon- 
drian and a single line from a poem. A Mondrian exists primarily as a complex 
system of internal references: this red is related to this white and this blue to 
that black, and this line to that rectangle. Discriminating these relations is the 
entirety of the aesthetic experience. The reference of the colors and shapes to a 
world outside the picture is not fundamentally important, and stress on the 
external references (this blue exists in nature, this configuration relates to the 
rectilinear industrial world) might even destroy or at least detract from apprecia- 
tion of the painting’s special quality. The inner relations are perhaps inexhausti- 
ble; they are certainly elaborate enough to occupy the observer’s attention 
through many viewings of the painting. What is the relation of the entire com- 
position to the world outside the picture frame? The painting gives very little 
or no pleasure by its reference to human or living forms, and its impact on the 
observer can be related to the outside world only by arguing that it enables him, 
through the sensory discipline of following the painting, to become more aware 
of analogous patterns in the external world and of balances and pleasures to be 
found in similar arrangements. Its rewards are psychological; its intent, aside 
from the immediate psychological reward, is pedagogical. By inculcating a 
contemplative attitude it reaches toward what Matisse sought, “‘... an art of 
equilibrium, purity, and tranquillity, without disquieting or disturbing sub- 
jects. ...” 

A poem can approach this purity, but generally the very nature of the poetic 
medium denies the possibility. In speaking of the medium of poetry, Pound 
insisted that it is made up of Images, Eliot of Objective Correlatives, but even 
if one uses Pound’s more restrictive term, a poetic image is, as Pound said, an 
intellectual and emotional complex caught in an instant of time, that is, its 
references are external to the sensory texture of the language. Intellect and emo- 
tion may be present in the Mondrian, but the medium is paint—pigment. Even 
from the extreme position taken by Pound or Eliot in reaction against the 
grossness of preceding poetry, the components of poetry necessarily point outside 
the poem. It is indeed a platitude of post-symbolist criticism (our criticism) 
that a good poem works by an absolute correlation between the internal and 
external references of the language. To take a very limited example, consider 
only the opening line of Eliot’s familiar ‘Portrait of a Lady’: ““You have the 
scene arrange itself, as it will seem to do... .” The internal rhyme or assonance 
of scene and seem is part of the internal reference of the poem, but if the rhyme 
existed merely for the purpose of giving the reader an immediate pleasure in 
his discrimination of repeated pattern, with variation—if it existed only for that, 
we would probably feel bilked. But as readers of the poem know, this opening 
stress on “scene” and “seem” is also a stress on the semantic reference, the 
external or moral reference of the poem, and the words establish a moral as 
well as aesthetic quality. It may be argued that the moral reference is part of the 
aesthetic shape of the poem, but this is precisely the point, that language refers 
to a world of continuous associations, and though a poem exists in terms of 
controlled associations, its context can only be arbitrarily limited by the poet: a 
poem is a system of controlled associations. Its very medium (language) is a 
system of emotional and intellectual associations. 
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The point of view announced by Eliot in 1917 and by Pound in the period 
from 1910 to 1917 does not set the limit for their poetic theory. Both of them 
eased and relaxed their strictures without, however, abandoning the fruitful 
and liberating idea of the detachment of the merely personal experience from 
the artifact. Consistently they remained anti-romantic, which for men of their 
age group meant anti-Paterean. But Eliot’s later criticism shows limited ap- 
preciation of Pater’s idea of style and a clear recognition of the essential ambi- 
guity of poetic reference. Perhaps the clearest statement of his sense of the 
importance of the external reference of poetry comes in his appreciation of D. H. 
Lawrence’s admiration of “‘stark directness” in verse. In an unpublished lecture 
Eliot declares that his aim has been 


. . to write poetry which should be essentially poetry, with nothing poetic about it, po- 
etry standing naked in its bare bones, or poetry so transparent that we should not see the 
poetry, but that which we are meant to see through the poetry, poetry so transparent that 
in reading it we are intent on what the poem points at, and not on the poetry. . . ." 


But he never accepted the view that poetry should point at (the italics are his) 
the author; this was romantic egotism. 


In his tribute shortly after Yeats’s death, Eliot admitted that when young he 
had not found Yeats’s example helpful, although he had eventually come to 
admire Yeats’s later poetry. When Eliot was engaged in shaping his impersonal 
theory [of poetry], Yeats could have helped little, because, alone of the main 
modern poets, Yeats overtly defied the modern and accepted the romantic 
aesthetic. Pater’s habitual terms of praise are his also, and his criticism speaks 
with pleasure of personality and individuality. His practice exploits personal 
utterance, reminiscence, self-dramatization; he is a figure in his own verse in a 
way that Eliot, even in the Four Quartets, is not. Far from being autonomous, 
Yeats’s poems are interlaced by a conscious effort on his part. After 1895 he 
composed books as carefully as he composed individual poems, until by the time 
of The Tower (1928), a book by Yeats was a series of perspectives opening out 
on a set of unified problems, seen newly in each poem, each poem re-symbolizing 
and restating, now intensifying, now explicating idea and image that had, in 
some preceding poem, been treated with an often dazzling cogency. Individual 
poems by Yeats are certainly satisfying, but they are even more satisfying when 
seen as part of an entire body of verse that exhibits fully what he thought of as 
his personality, meaning by this term not only the limits of his experience, but 
his point of view and the multiple angles of vision that were the articulation of 
his biases and preoccupations, his passions. 

This motivation crystallized at the very time that Pound and Eliot were 
articulating their impersonal theory. From about 1903 to 1917, the period of 
slow laborious change from early to late Yeats, the problem of the relation be- 
tween poet and poem is repeatedly examined in Yeats’s miscellaneous writings. 
He praises Dowson because “. . . one feels the pressure of his life behind every 
line...’ and insisted on making distinctions between rhetoric and poetry: 


11 Quoted by F. O. Matthiessen in The Achievement of T.S. Eliot (New York, 1947), p.90. 
2 The Letters of W. B. Yeats, ed. Allan Wade (London, 1954), p. 548. 
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“The noblest art will be always pure experience . . . an art that is almost silent, 
and is overheard rather than heard.’ The will he identified with mere public 
character, the imagination with personality, and poetry was to express per- 
sonality. Explaining to his father why his poetry had changed from intense 
realization of “ecstatic emotions symbolized in a definite imagined pattern,” 
he said, “‘. . . I have tried for more self-portraiture, I have tried to make my work 
convincing with a speech so natural and dramatic that the hearer would feel 
the presence of a man thinking and feeling.‘ He was trying, in short, for inti- 
macy of contact between audience and poet. 

This is not to say that Yeats’s poetry is thoroughly eccentric to the impersonal 
concept. For example, many of his poems are not reminiscent or in any sense 
renderings of his personal experience; they are instead the expressions of char- 
acters clearly separate from Yeats himself, (Crazy Jane, Tom the Lunatic, the 
man and woman young and old). These figures allowed Yeats to extend his 
range and to keep from the melancholy fate of self-repetition. Early in his 
career, the theater extended his range; in his declining years, he could write 
in triumph to Olivia Shakespeare that he was composing a sequence of poems 
“all emotion and all impersonal.’’!® 

Even in poems of this sort; poems that make effective use of the persona as 
device, Yeats differs in important respects from Eliot. In a poem by Yeats, the 
dominant voice is one that Yeats himself listens to with respect, whereas the 
dominant voice of Prufrock or Gerontion is one that Eliot hears with disdain. 
Especially in his early poems, Eliot seems literally to dehumanize his characters 
by keeping them from even the minimal human dignity—the capacity to choose 
even wrongly—so that his personae are not only less than Eliot, but deficient 
human beings. Integrity of life is residual in the poet, and wholeness of vision 
is to be construed from the suggestion and oblique reference of the poem as a 
whole. The points of view directly expressed by characters in the poems are 
defective. In Yeats’s poems, the personae may become inhuman, but they do so 
because of his strained efforts to simplify them into superhumanity. Crazy 
Jane is deficient because of her excesses and extravagances, and her point of 
view is to be seen as partial but admirable and not separate from the affirmations 
of the poet. Fullness of affirmation was Yeats’s chief intent, and his apparently 
objective poems place his reader immediately—intimately—in contact with the 
bases of his passions and convictions. 

Eliot diminishes his characters, partly because he sees them as elements in 
a construct, their human or personal claims being irrelevant. In a single poem, 
he would strive to exhaust the possible range of judgment, keeping this judgment 
repository in the poet’s—not the character’s—perspective; it remained unstated. 
Yeats’s method was to write not one poem including all that he had to say on 
a given subject, but several poems attacking the subject from different angles. 

18 Quoted by Richard Ellmann from a clipping in the Henderson Collection (National 
Library, Dublin) in The Identity of Yeats (New York, 1954), p. 129. The clipping is a report 
of a lecture delivered by Yeats, and though it was never printed, the statement, as Ellmann 
says, sounds authentic. 


4 Letters, p. 583. 
18 Ibid, p. 758. 
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For example, in The Wild Swans at Coole, there are three distinct poems on 
the death of Major Gregory, ranging from a presentation of that death from the 
aviator’s own point of view through a dramatic dialogue in the tradition of 
pastoral elegy to a monologue of personal utterance. In each of the poems the 
articulations of the protagonist are to be construed as affirmations that Yeats 
himself accepts: the passion is unqualified. 

This multiple presentation of subject matter is striking, and it has not evaded 
comment. Critics of Yeats have been much impressed by his pluralism of view- 
point, and they have commented mainly on the pluralism of his attitude toward 
life. But Yeats also took a pluralistic view of poetry. He never forgot what was 
valid in ideas that were, on the surface, incompatible with new notions that he 
had come to accept. The essentially romantic views of Pater were incorporated 
with the symbolist views that he developed during his studies in Blake, and these 
in turn remained central to his poetics after he became aware of the impersonal 
theory. The result is that one can construe from Yeats’s work a theory of poetry 
that comes close to representing the entire range of modern poetic practice. That 
Yeats himself never phrased this poetics systematically means simply that he 
was too busy embodying it. He said, once, toward the end of his life, that a man 
can embody truth, but he cannot know it.'* So his poems embodied a double 
truth: the truth of his experience and the truth of his poetics. The main truth 
of the whole was pluralism; the central aim of the poetics was acceptance of both 
the intimate and the impersonal as essential to poetry. In this respect, his 
running battle with his good friend Ezra Pound indicates a fundamental dis- 
agreement on the relation between the man that suffers and the mind that 
creates. After one of their frequent quarrels Yeats won the argument by the 
expedient of talking to his journal: ‘“‘The one reason for putting our actual situa- 
tion into our art is that the struggle for complete affirmation may be, often must 
be, that art’s chief poignancy.’"” This stubborn insistence on an approach to 
poetry that was much out of phase with the chief liberating discoveries of his 
younger contemporaries is one factor that gives Yeats’s own poetry a special 
distinction. It also represents a point of view that extends and completes but 
does not nullify the accomplishments of Eliot and Pound. 


The defect in any partial view of poetry, specifically the view that stresses 
impersonality at the expense of intimacy, is clear when we realize how little it 
serves the actual experience of reading poetry and how it distorts our under- 
standing of such poets as Yeats certainly, but also Eliot and Pound. The Bol- 
lingen controversy over the Pisan Cantos was a test for our civilization, as the 
fellows of the Library correctly and even eloquently argued. It was also a test 
of the dominant poetics of the period. 

Leaving aside the political questions discussed with such heated elaboration 
in 1948, I feel that the Pisan Cantos are at the center of the aesthetic problem 
here considered, for in those cantos Pound himself appears as a suffering old man, 


16 Letters, p. 922. The statement is in the last letter in the book; he died three weeks after 
writing it. 
Unpublished journal, quoted in Ellmann, op. cit., p. 240. 
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and the references of the poem are often reminiscent and hedged in by the 
contours of his experience. One chief mode of these later cantos, so markedly 
missing in the Malatesta or China or Adams Cantos, is personal utterance, the 
contemplation by the poet of his circumstances and person, the evaluation by 
the poet of himself, the personal rather than impersonal elegy. Hence the reac- 
tion to these poems was immediate, and it seemed at times that critics were 
reacting in terms taught them in their cradles and nurseries rather than in the 
terms taught them by universities and critical quarterlies. They were no longer 
dealing with a construct but with an organism, and their reactions were organic, 
passionate, personal, and the tempered contemplation of words in arrangement 
was not for them. People who had until that time not cared much for the Cantos 
found themselves moved and impressed by these records of suffering, longing, 
fond memory, loss. Something had happened to a man, and they were interested, 
even sympathetic. Those already positively or negatively engaged in the issue 
of the Cantos as an epic project found their prior bent encouraged, so that the 
man revealed in the Pisan Cantos was inflated devil or persecuted angel, de- 
pending on their sense of the value of the enterprise to that point. The Pisan 
Cantos were a bombshell in the history of poetry not because of the political 
issues—these were mainly a blind—but because they evoked the basic problem 
of modern aesthetics, namely, the relation between the man that suffers and the 
mind that creates. Here, almost for the first time in Pound’s career, the suffering 
man and the making poet were overtly identifiable, and no ironic covering 
could compel the reader to separate them. 

All this, it might be argued, was irrelevant to the real history of poetry and 
should rightly take its place in the merely intellectual and political history of 
our era. Part of his biography, we are tempted to murmur; but something else 
says with equal voice, “part of our biography,” and not just politically. Both the 
defenses and the attacks of the Pisan Cantos centered around an inadequate 
concept of poetic personality, and though the poems—and most modern works— 
call for an unparalleled intimacy of contact between reader and writer, none of 
the criticism made of this fact a major point of discussion. Under test, the current 
theory of poetry lacked any major supportable concept of personality. 

This may seem a minor matter, but I do not find it so. The main advances 
in the understanding of poetry in the past forty years have taken their cue 
from ideas and practices developed for a specific cultural occasion. It is plainly 
impossible to return to the romantic aesthetic and forget this invaluable lesson, 
nor is it any solution to add the romantic aesthetic to the modern, divide by two, 
and take comfort in our moderateness. 

The stress on the impersonality of poetry has had, aside from its power as 
antidote, the beneficial result of forcing people to consider poetry as the source 
of knowledge of an objective sort. Unfortunately, this knowledge has, in many 
quarters, come to mean knowledge of the purely internal references of the poem. 
For instance, the most recent full-scale study of modern poetic theory written 
in this country has assumed the complete impersonality and autonomy of the 
artifact with great confidence and is quite supercilious about Eliot’s unwilling- 
ness to exclude entirely from his criticism any reference to the origin of poetry 
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in the man that suffers and its ultimate end in the human community."* Recently 
Donald Davie, the distinguished young British critic and poet, has argued against 
the idea that study of the external references of a poem necessarily leads one to 
an “allegorical limbo” (the phrase is Northrop Frye’s). Davie writes of Words- 
worth’s “Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman”: 


Once we have taken the truth of the poem to a human predicament, thereis nothing left; 
diction, metre, rhyme, imagery, all are made transparent for the truth to shine out through 
them. This poem is not a world. . . . “closed and self-sufficient, being the pure system of 
the ornaments and chances of language.’’ It takes on meaning only as it is open to another 
world; unless it refers to that other ‘‘real’’ world, it is meaningless. 

...A poetry in which the syntax articulates only ‘‘the world of the poem”’ is said to be 
“pure,’’ ‘“‘absolute,’’ “‘sheer,’’ “‘self-sufficient.’’ Wordsworth’s poems are “‘impure’’ be- 
cause they have about them the smell of soil and soiled flesh, the reek of humanity... . It 
is my case against the symbolist theories that, in trying to remove the human smell from 
poetry, they are only doing harm. For poetry to be great, it must reek of the human, as 
Wordsworth’s poetry does. This is not a novel contention; but perhaps it is one of those 
things that cannot be said too often.!® 


With that statement we are at a point of diametrical opposition to the “‘De- 
humanization of Art” that Ortega praised, but we are not necessarily in opposi- 
tion to the point of view that Eliot developed in the period around the first World 
War. Davie, like Eliot, would like to think of poetry as being”. . . so transparent 
that in reading it we are intent on what the poem points at, and not on the 
poetry.”’ Such a stress would justify what Davie calls “The Reek of Humanity” 
in poetry, and such a stress would allow present-day writers and critics to accept 
what is valid in the concept of the impersonality of art and reject the excesses 
and private jokes at the expense of his contemporaries that form a large part 
of Eliot’s early essays. Such a stress would also justify the practice of Yeats 
and other writers of this century who are not advocates of the concept of the 
impersonality of poetry. It might also compel us to reformulate a concept of 
the nature of poetic personality that would not leave us completely at a loss 
when faced with a document like the Pisan Cantos. 


18 See Murray Krieger, The New Apologists for Poetry (Minneanolis Minn.), esp. pp. 46- 
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18 Donald Davie, Articulate Energy (London, 1955), pp. 164-5. 





POINT COUNTERPOINT: THE EMERGENCE OF FANCY AND 
IMAGINATION IN COLERIDGE 


D. B. LANG 


It is difficult in the most obviously derivative thinkers to show the precise 
extent and means of influence from converging sources; in the presence of so 
ubiquitous and “‘ocean-like” (I. A. Richards’ term) a mind as that of Coleridge, 
who, in addition to a discriminating receptivity attuned to the sorting of widely- 
reaped gleanings, was possessed of an original ‘“Adamic” turn of thought, the 
task becomes almost impossible. It is clear that such difficulty imposes a definite 
limitation on the investigator interested primarily in the development of Cole- 
ridge’s thought and its relation to his creative efforts—this must be hardly the 
less the case for Lowes’s monumental effort which traces the variegated origins 
of “Kubla Khan” and “The Ancient Mariner” through their concrete imagery 
(a technique necessarily denied the investigator of more theoretical elements), if 
only because of that work’s formidability. But it is from the same syndrome of 
diversity on which Lowes drew that Coleridge’s significance as a critical theorist 
of art and the imagination emerges; it yields from its tumultuous midst a re- 
markable synthesis, systematically if not historically, of idealist and empiricist 
doctrines, doctrines of the two principal philosophic forces of the time which, by 
and large, until Coleridge, seem to have accepted the English Channel in its most 
literally disjunctive sense. We leave untouched for the moment the question of 
sources for this synthesis. The actual fact of Coleridge’s writings coherently 
embodies the two currents in a germinal treatment which Abrams describes as 
“the first important channel for the flow of organicism into the hitherto clear if 
not perhaps very deep stream of English aesthetics,’”! and whose consequences, 
originally through Coleridge’s intimate relationship with Wordsworth in the last 
years of the eighteenth century, and later, through his own writings, were 
considerable. 

Our foremost concern is with the theory of imagination, hardly a restriction on 
study of Coleridge’s more general critical theory because the two were so very 
nearly approximate for him. The diversity, indeed polarity, which such theory 
involves, we attempt to define in terms of those historical and systematic anal- 
ogies which seem to be most immediately relevant for the theory itself, without 
pretending that they are a genetic analysis of it. It is not a matter of chance that 
the figures on whom the analogies are most aptly structured should be names that 
have at one time or another been conceded roles of importance in the evolution 
of Coleridge’s thought; but their use here is illustrative rather than historic and 
for the large part only to support an attempt to see more clearly those types of 
force from which Coleridge’s theory of the imagination and fancy emerged. This 
is even more necessarily the case here, since Coleridge’s thought is examined not 
piecemeal as it appeared through the years, but as the more nearly whole which 
it was at the time of publication of Biographia Literaria (1817), by which date 


1M. H. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (New York, 1953), p. 168. 
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almost all of the influences which various commentators at one time or another 
have found dominant would have had the opportunity to mingle and interact. 
Specific proposals have been made which see the pervasion in Coleridge of the 
Neo-Platonists, but only to a minor degree of the German idealists, of the re- 
verse, of Jakob Boehme at the expense of the more systematic idealist thinkers, 
of Boehme not at all, of the complete rejection of Hartley and of his partial ab- 
sorption. In a crowning moment, T. S. Eliot second guesses the poet himself: 
“Nor am I sure that Coleridge learned so much from German philosophers or 
earlier from Hartley, as he thought he did. What is best in his criticism seems to 
come from his own delicacy and subtlety of insight. . . .”? The mere phenomenon 
of such disagreement would serve to warn one of the difficulties involved in 
attempting a strictly historical survey; the additional fact that there seem to be 
varying but definite degrees of validity in each of the contentions, however, re- 
mains as an important consideration in undertaking what is primarily an analyt- 
ical examination. 

It would be unfair after such protestation to draw so heavily as we shall on a 
comparison of Coleridge and Hume unless the instance were no more than 
functional. It is invoked not because of the specific influence on one by the other 
(the actual interaction was comparatively slight), but because of certain common 
features which stand to illuminate our primary concern: both Hume and Cole- 
ridge were impressed with the significance of association psychology, both were 
concerned with the study of the mind, and both made use of the former with 
respect to the latter. Our interest is taken by the contrast in which the compara- 
tive usage must be seen; we shall suggest that Coleridge, by means of an essen- 
tially idealistic criticism of the empiricists, was so able to comprehend Hume’s 
rather restricted notion of the imagination as to make it both useful and integral 
to his own frame of thought, larger and perhaps less rigorously developed, but 
more cogently oriented towards explanation of similar phenomena. 

Hume in one sentence expresses the imagination, its primary quality, and the 
concomitant difficulties in it which he must leave unexplained: ‘“‘Nothing is more 
free than the imagination of man; and though it cannot exceed that original stock 
of ideas furnished by the internal and external senses, it has unlimited power of 
mixing, compounding, separating and dividing these ideas, in all the varieties of 
fiction and vision.’’* Nothing may actually be freer than the imagination; yet the 
question poses itself as to the significance of a freedom which is yet subject to 
the restrictions which Hume suggests here. In the realm of the blind, the one- 
eyed are kings; and in that of the rigid associationists, the semi-determinate may 
be free. Two problems specifically confront such a proposal: (1) in what sense 
does this freedom differ from the otherwise rigorously deterministic mental pat- 
terns to which Hume would limit the subject; and (2) is Hume able to account, 
granted his initial premises and restrictions which we touch on below, for even 


*T.S. Eliot, Uses of Poetry, p. 80; as quoted by I. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagina- 
tion (London, 1950), p. 4. 

’ David Hume, An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding (New York, 1939), p. 613. 
I am indebted for certain references in Hume, and for the general focus seen here on his 
notion of potentiality to the late Professor A. P. Ushenko. 
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the limited freedom or power of coherence which he thinks he has given to the 
imagination; moreover, can it be said to account adequately for the phenomena 
from which the initial demand for explanation arose? 

Hume’s original protest had been directed against what now appears as his 
version of the bifurcation of nature. After Berkeley, he protested against the 
meaningless division of qualities into primary and secondary groups; his own 
contribution extended this protest to the common sense notions of causality, 
substance, and the external world: consideration of these facets in terms of special 
laws or models could be rigorously traced to thinking already based on the same 
artifact. The primary-secondary quality dualism was rejected because our knowl- 
edge of either side derives from the same source, that is, through the senses. In 
similar fashion do our notions of substance and causality evolve. They are not 
more than products of man’s thinking and organizing. What are known to man 
are not the complexities which constitute any one of these, but ultimately simple 
impressions which can be developed into more complex forms only after their 
initial apprehension. The foreshadowing of an intellectual descendant’s maxim 
made a century and a half later, ‘“Only the given is given,’ is apparent; on the 
basis of this empiricist principle, Hume attempted his reduction and critique, 
e.g., “For as they are confessed to be, both of them [7.e., both parts of the quality 
dualism] nothing but perceptions arising from the particular configurations and 
motions of the parts of the body, wherein possibly can their difference consist? 
Upon the whole, then, we may conclude that as the senses are judges, all per- 
ceptions are the same in the manner of their existence.’ 

Thus the freedom which Hume assures the imagination is immediately limited 
in content (as indeed is the whole of mind) to what it is able to receive from the 
external world. Since all that is present to the mind are perceptions, and further- 
more, since these perceptual data are in every sense limited and peculiar to the 
individual, the individual, even with the mysterious power of imagination, is seen 
to be tightly restricted in his mental wanderings. Sensations are received in their 
simplest form; or more precisely, any complex can be broken down to simple 
impressions. The power which is responsible for the analysis and synthesis—if 
the original order of data is to be varied—that power, restricted as it must be, 
essentially constitutes the imagination. 

Hume distinguishes two kinds of serial order, memory and the imagination. 
In contrasting sequence, he writes: (1) “[memory] in its new appearance retains 
a considerable degree of its first vivacity and is somewhat intermediate betwixt 
an impression and an idea; [imagination] entirely loses that vivacity and is a 
perfect idea’’; (2) “‘tho’ correspondent impressions have gone before to prepare 
the way for them, yet the imagination is not restrained to the same order and 
form with the original impressions; while the memory is in a manner ty’d down 
in that respect, without any power of variation.’’> Hume has had to account here 
for two phenomena common to experience: memory, or that order in which, by 
general agreement, a series of impressions find themselves repeated in what 
must be a correspondingly ordered series of ideas; and imagination which makes 


4Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature (London, 1951), I, 187. 
5 Hume, Treatise, Part I, sec. III. 
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use of identical impressions, but is not bound to the repetition of a single order. 
The distinction thus is external and purely mechanical. For the difference is one 
only of sequence; and though an inbred feeling is seen also to serve as a basis for 
distinction, its status is difficult to pin down and probably finally to be resolved 
either in terms of the individual sensations again or not at all. 
It has been noted frequently that the very concept of order or identity marks 
a significant difficulty in Hume’s philosophic proposals.* If, for instance, the 
mind is restricted to the same extent that its impressions are, then it follows that 
for the mind to gain an inkling of order of any sort, it must have received a prior 
impression of order. But that impression is itself an example of the phenomenon 
which it would explain, and thus an infinite regress is propagated. Hume, in the 
attempt to overcome this difficulty, pays a high price; it is at the expense of in- 
ternal consistency that the matter is settled, for Hume both recognizes the 
objection posed above—if not in this precise form—and indicates his willingness 
to live with it: “There may not be any [ideas, for example, of order] present, 
beside those very ideas, that are thus collected by a kind of magical faculty in 
the soul, which, though it be always most perfect in the greatest geniuses, and is 
properly what we call a genius, is however inexplicable by the utmost efforts of 
human understanding.’” Further mention of this particular point is made below. 
What form then does the imagination take, once we are prepared to acknowl- 
edge the context in which it is active? It exists, so far as can be readily deter- 
mined, as a power which includes a dispositional facet and yet is not strictly 
limited by it. It has been shown that the imagination is limited to the subject 
matter with which it has been presented. Hume at once weakens and strengthens 
the restrictions by adding to them a definite procedure which order emergent in 
the imagination must follow, a three-fold mechanism which includes the factors 
of contiguity, resemblance, and causality. In a sense, memory and imagination, 
even on the basis of what has been said already, run very close together here, so 
close that Hume is at special pains to emphasize the fact that, although imagina- 
tion operates through the three principles as they are listed above, it is both 
these and something in addition and thus not so readily to be typed. ‘“This unit- 
ing principle among ideas is not to be considered as an inseparable connexion; 
for that has been already excluded from the imagination. Nor yet are we to con- 
clude that without it, the mind cannot join two ideas; for nothing is more free 
than that faculty: but we are only to regard it as a gentle force, which com- 
monly prevails.’’® 
Just what this “gentle force” is and how it can be explained are not answered 
by the context, so that this part of the imagination remains something of a 
mystery. On the other hand, from its three-fold method of procedure alone, cer- 
tain general properties are suggested. We have called its primary power disposi- 
tional; it would be more correct to say that its agencies are dispositional through 
the power invested in them. The agencies are the first limitations of imagination, 
its impressions and ideas. Hume specifies that these impressions and ideas do 


6 Cf., e.g., H. H. Price, Hume’s Theory of the External World (Oxford, 1940), pp. 46 ff. 
7Hume, Treatise, Part I, sec. IV. 
8 Ibid., p. 32. 
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not present themselves chaotically, but in order, and that the order is made up 
largely of relations from contiguity, resemblance, and causality. If we bear in 
mind Hume’s own criticism of absolute theories of any of these methods of char- 
acterization, his own meaning becomes clearer. There is no defined order on which 
any one of these operations rests; each works on a power invested in it by the 
mind to whose attention the original impression has been brought. Thus, an im- 
pression is apprehended; by means of its apprehension in the mind of a given 
individual, it accepts a position there—a position which in a sense defines the 
significance and power of the impression or idea as it endures there. It is clear 
that the impressions can have no force for the imagination before they are per- 
ceived, because at that stage their very ontological status is in question. Once 
apprehended, each does possess a power in the mind which demands or draws 
after it, through one of the relations which Hume enumerates, other impressions 
or ideas. Thus the imagination so far as it is limited has provided a dispositional 
power to the contents of mind; so far as it is quite free of these techniques, it is 
also undefined and unknown. 

This first quality of the mind’s impressions and ideas expresses itself not only 
as mechanical process; it also is evaluative in nature. Hume makes use here of a 
form which seems close to G. E. Moore’s, at one time at least, rather startling 
ethical theory; a discriminating “feeling” is taken to be inherent in the appre- 
hension of various patterns which are accordingly enabled to communicate their 
respective natures to the percipient mind. Hume would have apparently wished 
to restrict this feeling to memory; in fact he regarded it as the very means of dis- 
tinguishing memory from imagination. But to affirm a particular feeling in one 
instance of perception and to deny it in another is actually no more than to say 
that the totality of perception in a single instance differs from that of another 
as either can be sensibly determined. Thus, we feel reasonably secure, although 
it is not essential for the establishment of an otherwise dispositional imagination, 
to include feeling as a component of both factors. Hume writes: ‘The difference 
between fiction and belief lies in some sentiment or feeling, which is annexed to 
the latter, not to the former, and which depends not on the will, nor can be com- 
manded at pleasure. It must be excited by Nature, like all other sentiments, and 
must arise from the particular situation in which the mind is placed at any par- 
ticular juncture. Whenever any object is presented to the memory or senses, it 
immediately, by the force of custom, carries the imagination to conceive that 
object, which is usually conjoined to it; and this conception is attended with a 
feeling of sentiment, different from the loose reveries of the fancy.’’® Such feeling 
cannot be considered inherent in the objective (sic) impression, but only an at- 
tribute given to it by another power which must be resident in the mind, or in 
Hume’s broader term, Nature. This power then is the last source of the 
imagination. , 

Even having acknowledged certain internal weaknesses in Hume’s theory as 
have already been pointed up, for one to dismiss it without further regard would 
be to commit less than justice. Hume’s willingness to accept self-assumed limita- 
tions must be repugnant to the metaphysician; there is never denial of an external 
world, no denial of a causal chain which results in perception—only the assump- 


® Hume, Enquiry, p. 613. 
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tion which is the principle of self-restraint. He writes, here concerning the 
principle of union in the mind: “Its effects are everywhere conspicuous; but as to 
its causes, they are mostly unknown and must be resolved into original qualities 
of human nature which I pretend not to explain. Nothing is more requisite for a 
true philosopher, than to restrain the intemperate desire of searching into 
causes; and having established any doctrine upon a sufficient number of experi- 
ments, rest contented with that, when he sees a further examination would lead 
him into obscure and uncertain speculations.’”!° The fact that Hume is unable to 
account on his own terms for the existence and nature of imagination suggests, 
more properly demands, that there in fact be something more than only the dis- 
crete perceptions from which he would ostensibly construct his world. Something 
of this is implied immediately in so dogmatic a statement as that ‘“‘we can never 
really advance a step beyond ourselves. .. .’”! Through what agency do we be- 
come aware of this limitation? The Hegelian criticism of this point asserts that 
to know even this much is already to have gone beyond the statement’s own re- 
strictive content. And simply on the basis of Hume’s own epistemology, is it 
possible to gain knowledge of such a proposition through impressions? 

If, however, we are willing to accept Hume’s restrictions for what they are 
apparently meant to be, that is, as the immediately empirical limits of man, it 
becomes clear that while the scope of his study is limited, the various internal 
difficulties suggested above need not be crucial for it. His position we must recog- 
nize is in part a qualification of Wittgenstein’s. Not only does he not deny the 
existence of what is not “given,” but there is present a suggestion that it is a 
significant factor in our mental processes, specifically in the problems of identity 
and imagination, and even more explicitly than either of these, in the nature of 
God, whose existence, after a series of devastating comments on previous argu- 
ments from analogy in the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, Hume does not 
hesitate to affirm. 

The imagination for Hume, it may finally be said, is constituted dually. On 
the one hand, it is obviously bound by the extent of the individual’s perceptual 
range—that is, by the impressions which establish themselves in his apprehen- 
sion. There are no images which can be originally produced by the mind. They 
are either directly taken from previously observed data or they represent immedi- 
ate perception. Any one of these, however, leads us to say something more about 
the imagination; for whereas only mechanical organization and reorganization 
take place within the mind, the organizer itself cannot be explained away on 
similarly mechanical grounds. Thus the imagination is granted a power, first of 
identity and then of unity. That is, it is responsible both for its own identity 
(mysterious though this be) and for the unification or cohesion of the numerous 
disparate parts which are conjoined in it. There is a power; it is, however, not 
self-defined, but must wait on a stimulus, the impression, to be activated. It is a 
power of mind bound in quantity as well as in temper because of the absolute 
partite nature, as Hume rather questionably saw them, of the original 
impressions. 

Because of Hume’s refusal to deal directly with this “power” which the im- 


” Hume, Treatise, p. 21. 
1 Tbid., p. 203. 
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agination would possess, there is little to be said in this line of examination other 
than that it exists and that it behaves or tends to behave in the manner examined 
directly above. But there are difficulties or at least ambiguities involved here: 
what, for instance, is the ontological status of this power? Does it exist indi- 
vidually or is it part of some more comprehensive entity that manifests itself in 
individual forms? In what relationship does it stand with the impressions which 
it apprehends and arranges? If it is dissimilar, then it is difficult to see how one 
could presume the existence of other like-men and like-minds; for their existence 
must emerge from the same series of “inanimate” perceptions. On the other 
hand, if they are alike, how is one to account at all for the phenomenon of in- 
dividuality which Hume is forced to recognize, individuality which immediately 
defines any one entity as somehow distinguished from others? 

The indefinite power of which Hume makes use, judged strictly within the 
limits which he set for himself, functions in fact as a deus ex machina, to an 
extent rendering suspect the overall progress of his method. On these terms, the 
questions broached above become meaningless for Hume and more than ever 
crucial for the critic. Even if we are to disregard Hume’s injunction on himself, 
and if, as seems justified, we seek to exploit the keenness and vigor of his method 
as it involves notions presupposed but untouched by him, such questions must 
be answered or at least accounted for. Whitehead in a characteristically compre- 
hensive and telling comment writes that the period which Hume represents 
“provides none of the elements which compose the immediate psychological 
experience of mankind. Nor does it provide any elementary trace of the organic 
unity of a whole from which the organic unities...can emerge.’ Coleridge 
(rather summarily dismissed by Whitehead in his lecture, the ““Romantic Reac- 
tion”) was one of the first English thinkers both to become aware of these facts 
and to make the effort to subdue them, to provide a coherent account on a 
theoretical level for what seemed to be at once a rigorous system which yet 
defied experience. 

The overall impact of the eighteenth century on Coleridge was necessarily 
great, including in its range many of the facets that have been suggested here 
with Hume’s name attached to them. It is, in fact, a thesis of this essay that the 
very power which Hume designated “imagination” reappears in Coleridge under 
the name of fancy.’ Coleridge plainly, however, was not satisfied to rest his 
search at this point. One is led to suspect that the evolution of thought in Cole- 
ridge, beginning as it did with Hartley and the fancy and ending with an idealism 
most basically expressed in the primary imagination, can be analyzed on a 
microcosmic level in a manner similar to that which Whitehead employs for the 
macrocosmic movement leading from the eighteenth-century mechanism to the 
Romantic reaction of the nineteenth. It is a dialectic originating with the spirit 
of scientism, swerving to an opposite extreme which could speak proudly—when 
it troubled to turn at all from its emphasis on the aesthetic—of intellectual intui- 
tions and the Absolute Ego. Finally, it is the homeland of the first condition, 
reflecting the principles of the second with details included from the first. 


12 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1953), p. 75. 
13 The terms “‘imagination”’ and ‘‘fancy”’ are used interchangeably by Hume. Cf., e.g., 
Treatise, Part III, sec. IV. 
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We make use here of the same distinction which Coleridge draws between 
fancy and imagination to establish contact between those theories outlined in the 
name of Hume and those with which the continental idealists confronted Cole- 
ridge. Indeed, as we have seen in the quotation from Abrams (one of a number 
of possible sources for such statements), the suggestion of this mediation as his- 
torical fact has been seriously advanced. Wellek describes the traditional sources 
of the imagination-fancy distinction as to be found on the one hand in the 
writings of certain eighteenth-century Scottish psychologists and, on the other 
hand, in works whose focus is directed either forward or backward to Kant. 
Whatever the comparative influence of these two factions was on Coleridge, it 
seems quite certain that so far as the patterns of thought and even terminology 
are concerned, both the break with Hartley which stood at the very beginning of 
his more speculative writings on the imagination and his acquaintance with 
Kant and Schelling provided him—if not originally, at least finally—with the 
largest amount of material from which the distinction evolved. Coleridge himself 
traces one of the lines, referring to Hartley that by which “the associative power 
becomes either memory or fancy.’”* Let us see how the association psychology, 
as discussed before in Hume, was absorbed and incorporated by a thinker who 
was in rebellion against it. 

Coleridge writes: ‘Fancy ...has no counters to play with, but fixities and 
definites. The fancy is indeed no other than a mode of memory emancipated 


‘from the order of space and time; while it is blended with and modified by that 


empirical phenomenon of the will, which we express by the word Choice. But 
equally with the ordinary memory the Fancy must receive all its materials ready 
made from the law of association.’”!® Several times, Fancy is mentioned as the 
“aggregative and associative power” ;'* the images or ideas conjoined by it “have 
no connexion natural or moral, but are yoked together by the poet by means of 
some accidental coincidence.’’” The resemblance of such a notion to Hume’s 
statements on the imagination previously referred to is obvious, extending even 
to the point of certain identical phraseology (though we do not intend the sugges- 
tion that actual borrowing was employed in this instance). The statements 
themselves are perhaps more explicit than those of Hume, because the extent of 
Hume’s mysterious power or imagination is limited—if not limited, at least 
stated with greater precision. There is no question here of a tri-partite method- 
ology which controlled the workings of the imagination according to Hume. 
There is only a single method, that of Choice; nothing is left over. If this seems 
on the surface to be cruder psychological theory than Hume’s, it also permits a 
less obstructed view of what is implied by it; and thus, while perhaps ignoring 
refinements to which fancy, for instance, could be subjected, Coleridge is much 
more openly aware of what lies beyond it: ‘““The law of association clearly begins 
in common causality. How continued by a causative power in the soul? What a 
proof of causation and power from the very law of mind and cluster of facts 

4 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Biographia Literaria (London, 1952), p. 51. 

18 Ibid., p. 146. 

16 F.g., ibid., p. 139. 
17 Coleridge, Specimens of the Table Talk (London, 1851), June 23, 1834. 
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adduced by Hume to overthrow it.’!* Thus, Coleridge both employs the notion 
as Hume had known it and sees quite beyond it. Since fancy is found in its power 
to Choice, it is also bound to the range of possible alternatives. And these alterna- 
tives in turn represent the empirical harvest of the mind. Moreover, this harvest- 
ing is given ultimately in the simple, discrete impressions which constitute 
Hume’s theory. 

But Coleridge is less willing than his predecessor to assign to these data dis- 
positional power or activity of their own; his direct approach retains a greater 
measure of power in its pristine form. Again unlike Hume, he advances further 
by way of attempting to investigate the power as it is; he seems to link it with 
the volition. The data are subject to the laws of association, but in a sense, they 
seem to be all equal before the law which in this instance is the choice among 
them. “The Volition is what-is active in the deliberate acts of conscious choice 
which go to the exercise of the Fancy, when in the act of composition selected 
items from the memory are brought into association as chosen ‘fixities and 
definites.’’® Such power as Hume invested in the data now seems to be con- 
trolled by the will; for if fancy is, as Richards quoting from Raysor remarks, “‘the 
faculty of bringing together images dissimilar in the main by some one point or 
more of likeness distinguished,’”® there is implied the suggestion that the in- 
dividual images do not group and re-group themselves, but, existing continually 
in procrustean form are directed by a power which for one reason or another acts 
as a sovereign power of cohesion. The more exact details of this power do not 
emerge until the imagination itself can be considered. 

Two questions lead us to this most central issue: (1) why did Coleridge see fit 
to qualify the associationist doctrine in a way which the associationists them- 
selves desperately attempted to avoid, and (2) why did he so vigorously strike 
out for the distinction between fancy and imagination, when in Hume’s terms, 
the former fully sufficed to explain the entire phenomenon of imagination? Ac- 
tually, of course, the questions are closely related, for Coleridge’s objections to 
the most rigid associationist doctrine at once preserve it in the form which we 
have already noted above and demand that there be something complementary 
to it, namely, the imagination. 

Coleridge’s criticism of the associationist theory follows two lines which ul- 
timately resolve themselves through a single solution. The first of these is directed 
against the theory of perception demanded by certain prior commitments of the 
associationists. The limitations of individual impressions as material for the 
intellect held certain impossible consequences. Hume writes with reference to 
this topic of perception, ‘“The mind cannot form any notion of quantity or 
quality without forming a precise notion of degrees of each... . No object can 
appear to the senses, no impression can become present to the mind, without 
being determined in its degrees both of quantity and quality. The confusion in 
which impressions are sometimes involved proceeds only from their faintness 
and unsteadiness, not from any capacity in the mind to receive any impression 


18 Coleridge, Anima Poetae (Boston, 1895), p. 190. 
19H. House, Coleridge (London, 1953), p. 155. 
207. A. Richards, op. cit., p. 77. 
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which in its real existence has no particular degree nor proportion.’ It has be- 
come clear through the work of modern psychology that as a description of per- 
ception such statement is at best faulty; man does not see “clearly and dis- 
tinctly,”’ at any rate not at the beginning of the temporal sequence which leads 
to perception, perhaps not even later in any absolute sense. One can readily see, 
however, why the alternative is distasteful to the empiricist: the sense datum, if 
not discrete, has adumbrations of various sorts. These adumbrations relate it in 
turn to a context. Thus the datum as it finally appears is not datum alone, but 
also the ‘‘taken,’”’ a product of a bi-lateral process which the empiricist cannot 
admit by reason of its very nature which stipulates activity on the part of a sub- 
ject, activity directed towards a yet unrealized manifold. Richards, it seems to 
me, has given Coleridge more credit for diagnosing this weakness in the asso- 
ciationists than he deserves; Coleridge—although the criticism might emerge by 
implication in the final idealistic formulation—directs his argument against a 
quantitative rather than qualitative disparity. Finally, his plaint against Hume 
is rooted in the same empirical method from which Hume started out. Coleridge 
complains: “‘How opposite to nature and the fact to talk of the ‘one moment’ of 
Hume, of our whole being an aggregate of successive single sensations! Who 
ever felt a single sensation?” “Is not every one, at the same moment, conscious 
that there coexist a thousand others?’ Coleridge’s objection then is aware of 
Hume’s real difficulty with perception only in an implicit sense; if that difficulty 
were further abstracted, that is, to the point where one might say only that 
Hume’s proposals do not correspond to empirical fact, the objection is made and 
must stand. 

The second criticism is internal in detail and close to one that we have remarked 
previously, that is, what Coleridge calls the ‘‘despotism of the eye,” or the impli- 
cations of being restricted only to perceptual data and yet being able to establish 
order out of them. In language to which Hume might have objected, but whose 
premises he would have been forced to accept, Coleridge suggests, ‘‘. . . the idea 
or vibration from the external object A becomes associated with the idea or 
vibration m from the external object M, because the oscillation a propagated 
itself so as to reproduce the oscillation m. But the original impression from M 
was essentially different from the impression A; unless therefore, different causes 
may produce the same effect, the vibration a could never produce the vibration 
m: and this therefore could never be the means, by which a and m are asso- 
ciated.’”* The difficulty could be put in any one of a number of ways as Cole- 
ridge himself remarks; this statement deals with the doctrine of similarity or of 
memory. Hume’s laws of association depend on the ability of one impression to 
place itself with reference to others through three possible means. But each of 
these supposes that the impression is able to have knowledge other than that 
strictly of itself; it must also be cognizant of another and of its own relation to 
another. But how is this to be accomplished if the impression is, as Hume main- 

1 Hume, Treatise, I, p. 38. 


2 Coleridge, Anima Poetae, p. 86. 
*3 Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, p. 52. 
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tains, discrete? There would have to be another impression to inform it, but this 
other impression would be subject to the same qualifications. 

It is perhaps not absolutely true that Coleridge’s rejection of the associationist 
position strictly followed these two lines. But there is some difficulty here in 
precisely determining just what did lead him away, if only because certain of 
his remarks serve to empower the impression that his dependency on the intuitive 
feeling of that early period which saw his development as a poet did not entirely 
leave him when he turned to critical theory and philosophy. Moreover, the over- 
tones in which the more explicit critical passages quoted above are set does not 
encourage a ready belief in Coleridge’s deep-rooted concern with the effectuality 
of the passages themselves. They are at best perfunctory, and, if we can accept 
Wellek’s persistent claim for external and direct influences—and sometimes 
more than only influence—with regard to these very passages, it might be sug- 
gested that they appear as matters of form, to enforce on another level what 
Coleridge already found himself believing in a less abstract realm. 

Whatever the validity of such an interpretation be, it is clear that Coleridge 
did draw on a personal rebellion against the mechanism of the association theory 
for part at least of the impetus which took him away from it. He writes concern- 
ing his early days of indecision, “...my head was with Spinoza (and dogma- 
tism), but my heart remained with Paul and John.’ He rebels against the sub- 
jugation of the will to those very parts which it should rightfully control, against 
the relegation of soul to a role merely as “ens logicum.” The two elements of 
method and instinct find themselves bound together in a final statement of 
dissatisfaction: “‘Assume in its full extent the position, nzhil in intellectu quod non 
prius in sensu...and then what Hume had demonstrably deduced from this 
concession concerning cause and effect, will apply with equal and crushing force 
to all the other eleven categorical forms. . .. How can we make bricks without— 
or build without—cement? We learn all things indeed by occasion of experience; 
but the very facts so learned force us inward on the antecedents, that must be 
presupposed in order to render experience itself possible.’’® Coleridge thus moves 
inward, and, in a following section of the same passage, puts forth what becomes 
the first principle of the idealist philosophy: ‘‘... Truth is the correlative of 
Being. This is no way conceivable, but by assuming as a postulate that both are 
ab initio, identical and coherent; that intelligence and being are reciprocally each 
other’s substrata.’’”* No longer is there to be a need for explanation of the world 
of objects or data: they are activated and sponsored, in fact given existence, by 
the mind that apprehends them. Let us simplify for the moment in attempting to 
draw the line between fancy and imagination. 

Fancy we have seen to reveal itself in groupings of perceptual data through 
some power which, guided by the individual characteristics of the respective 
data, assigns each to his place. There is obviously a certain total effect to be 
derived from a whole so constituted; it is, however, not the effect of an integral 
entity, nor is it, according to Coleridge, the effect of imagination. Imagination is 


24 Tbid., p. 57. 
25 Tbid., p. 66. 
26 Tbid., pp. 66-67. 
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a creative and unifying force; where it acts with regard to the work of art, and 
by it alone, there appears evidence of a ‘method which unites, and makes many 
things one in the mind of man ...a manifestation of intellect and not a spon- 
taneous and uncertain production of circumstances.’” This imagination is 
creativity, free and organic, movement both self-impelled and self-confined. 

Coleridge had not neglected the external world. We have already seen the 
role, the limiting role, which it played in the formation of the fancy. But we have 
also seen the questions which the realm of phenomena had left him, questions 
which threw him back on the primary existence of the intellect. ‘(How the esse 
assumed as originally distinct from the scire, can never unite itself with it... 
becomes conceivable on one only condition; namely, if it can be shown that the 
vis representativa or the Sentient, is itself a species of being.’ Understanding, 
talent, and the fancy are ranged by Coleridge in one line. By means of the under- 
standing which he applies to the perceptual data, an individual possessed of 
talent can produce a work of the fancy. The proportionate significance of the 
perceived world for each of them is great; indeed, it activates the force which 
reflexively works on it. Without it, the simple motions of lower levels of con- 
sciousness would be impossible. But it is by itself insufficient; for perception 
exists neither by itself nor of itself. It is dependent on the self. 

But to carry perception further back to the self makes certain other demands. 
For then the self becomes responsible, not only for the actions of the intellect, 
but for the perceptions themselves. ‘“To make the objects one with us, we must 
become one with the objects—ergo, an object. Ergo, the object, must be itself a 
subject.’ It is this most primitive of identifications which constitutes Cole- 
ridge’s great initial synthesis and definition of imagination. The subject at the 
same time that it is subject also is object; it produces in its loftiest moments “a 
balance between the passive impressions received from outward things and the 
internal activity which is mind... .’°° 

The most famous statement concerning imagination, one not much elaborated 
on, and, so far as I could determine, not repeated by Coleridge elsewhere holds 
the primary imagination “to be the living power, and prime agent of all human 
perception, and as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in 
the infinite J AM. The secondary imagination I consider as an echo of the 
former, coexisting with the conscious will, yet still as identical with the primary 
in the kind of its agency, and differing only in degree, and in the mode of its 
operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to re-create; or where this 
process is rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize and 
to unify. It is essentially vital, even as all objects (as objects) are essentially 
fixed and dead.’”! Aesthetic imagination in man is subsumed under the secondary 
imagination. It idealizes by a synthetic power which, surging from the genius of 
the self, courses around the materials at hand, relates them one to another and 


*7 Coleridge, Treatise on Method (London, 1934), p. 2. 
*® Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, p. 63. 
** Coleridge, Anima Poetae, p. 248. 

* Coleridge, Treatise on Method, p. 29. 

| Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, p. 146. 
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to the whole, and in their unity, in the integrity and embracing depth of that 
whole, stands finally responsible for the true work of art. ‘“Form,’’ Coleridge 
writes, ‘‘is a factitious being and thing is the process; imagination the laboratory 
in which the thought elaborates essence into existence.’’®? The essence resident 
in the individual acts, not this time out of weakness, which characterizes fancy’s 
response to the perceptual data, but out of the strength of genuine creation, an 
echo, as Coleridge says, of the universal creative process. 

It is by no means the case that such imagination is property common in equal 
quantities to all individuals—as men differ in respect to their positions and con- 
texts, so do they also differ in the ability to cope with them and to transform 
them. There thus arises some question as to the nature of a power, supposedly 
universal in import, which yet discriminates among its possessors. But here the 
distinction between primary and secondary imagination becomes especially use- 
ful. For it is the secondary imagination which is responsible for aesthetic cre- 
ativity; the primary imagination is a common possession of all mankind by vir- 
ture of their very nature, the fact of their power of perception. Thus, while the 
unconscious creative process necessarily involves all men as partaking of Nature 
as a whole, the secondary imagination can remain more specific in its attentions. 

Moreover, the primary imagination cannot—except by denial of all first prin- 
ciples—be cited as the same deus ex machina while Hume invoked. For the 
power is not system-defying in nature, nor is it temperamental in actions or de- 
pendent on the specific state of the individual subject. Coleridge in the passage 
quoted calls it “repetition in the finite mind”’ of the objective creative process in 
which the ego participates. ‘““Repetition” may not be quite strong enough for 
what he would say here. Imagination is that very creative process of which the 
individual as a consciousness on whatever level is a part and from which he un- 
folds. In genius, the secondary imagination is effective, reproducing through the 
medium of consciousness and individuality what otherwise is granted only to the 
unconsciousness and universality of nature. The imagination in this way brings 
about the creation of an organic unity, what Coleridge called in describing an 
early poem of Wordsworth, a ‘“‘union of deep feeling with profound thought: the 
fine balance of truth in observing, with the imaginative faculty in modifying the 
objects observed; and above all the original gift of spreading the tone, the 
atmosphere, and with it the depth and height of the ideal world around forms, in- 
cidents, and situations. . . .’’ 

For the creative act itself, both components, imagination and fancy, are 
needed, together with a number of others of varying degrees of similarity and 
even of identity.* In spite of this apparent co-existence, however, a certain de- 
gree of improbability must attach to such attempts as that of Lowes to discount 
the distinction between fancy and imagination as being one only in ‘degree of 
intensity.’’** Lowes’s remarks, of course, are directed not against the position 
which Coleridge thought he upheld, for there was clearly no doubt in the latter’s 
mind as to the necessity and actuality of a distinction between the two functions; 


82 Coleridge, Anima Poetae, p. 158. 
34 Cf. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, p. 139. 
35 J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1927), p. 103. 
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rather, Lowes’s comments are turned against what Coleridge actually managed 
to accomplish, and if the position is to be defended, it must be defended on these 
same grounds. It has been suggested above, that if the initial premises on which 
Coleridge stands be denied, the rest of his theory will naturally follow. The 
criticism of quantifaction seems to set out from premises which deny his, only by 
being as different from his as it is possible for them to be: namely, that if fancy 
is given as a certain arrangement of perceptual data, then imagination follows 
from it with only formal differences. But fancy is not given at all; it is emergent, 
and it is emergent from the manifold which primary imagination represents for 
the individual. The distinction in this light appears to be one of convention and 
thus one that can hardly be disputed. Lowes seems to hold that fancy is the 
archetype of sorts to which other patterns such as imagination conform. Pre- 
cisely the reverse is true, however, and thus any discussion must center around 
the original premises of idealism and the perpetual self-revelation and self-crea- 
tion which derive from them. 

Thus imagination emerged for Coleridge. The shift from Hume is an extensive 
one; the dispositional power of imagination for the latter is passed over. Imagina- 
tion retains its original status and strength, but this strength is not other than 
that of the self. Hume could not have said this; for him the very status of the 
self was in doubt. But Coleridge is bound by no empiricist principle that presumes 
in its own formulation more than it will permit itself. He is, though, an “‘un- 
dogmatic” empiricist, willing to explicate his assumptions, without demanding 
that they conform to impossible requests: ““The immediate certainty of J AM 
cannot be entitled a prejudice. It is groundless indeed; but then in the very idea 
it precludes all ground, and separated from the immediate consciousness loses its 
whole sense and import. It is groundless; but only because it is itself the ground 
of all other certainty.’** Where Hume sought and was unable to find unity of 
subject and object in individual percepta, Coleridge attempts to find it in the 
single evolving nature. Imagination represents in man the same process, and in a 
sense, exists as his submission to the larger one and his triumph over it. In either 
case, though, it is self-expression, channeled by the effort of will and conscious- 
ness, creative and organic, in distinction from the unilinear and mechanical 
power on which rests the law of associative imagination. Power is present; it is 
the power of evolving nature and thus a coherent integration both internally 
and again externally so far as it is to be related to the phenomena which expe- 
rience detects as objects of organic unity, the objects of art. 


36 Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, p. 128. 
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BauuarD, Epwarp G. Art and Analysis. The Hague, 1957, Martinus Nijhoff, pp. xiv + 

219, 15.25 fl. 

The title of this work, Art and Analysis, is somewhat misleading, for the book is not 
primarily concerned with analysis in either of the two currently popular senses—psycho- 
logical or philosophical. Rather it is the latest, and a rather thorough, attempt to con- 
struct a semiotic aesthetic theory—a theory which takes as its central thesis the proposition 
that art objects are essentially symbolic. Ballard writes in the tradition of Cassirer, Morris, 
and Langer and intends his theory to meet the criticisms aimed at these writers. The theory 
elaborated is less a variation than a compound of its predecessors, with the joints of the 
combination sealed, or concealed, by a coating of new terminology; thus Morris’ ‘‘iconic 
sign’’ becomes ‘‘natural symbol’’ and Langer’s ‘‘forms of feeling’’ is absorbed into ‘‘ana- 
logues of the sign in the appreciator’s psychic and physical organism.”’ 

The core of Ballard’s theory is his definition of an aesthetic object as an intrinsically 
valued natural symbol whose meanings are its analogues within the appreciator, or, in a 
variant formulation, ‘‘a self-significant natural symbol which is intrinsically valued.” 
The aesthetic object is equated with its form: ‘‘The form is the self, the identity of the 
work of art.’’ This form is characterized by an ‘‘anticipatory return upon itself’? which 
is held to be the essential element in the oft-cited ‘‘organic unity”’ of a work of art, and 
which invites and holds the appreciator’s attention upon the object itself. The aesthetic 
experience consists of the construction within the viewer of perceptual, imaginative, 
emotional, and intellectual ‘‘analogues”’ of the aesthetic object. (Two entities are said 
to be analogically related when they embody the same pattern or partial pattern. Any such 
relation is said to be a ‘‘truth-relation.’”?) These analogues may be constructed consecu- 
tively or experienced ‘‘intuitively,’’ all at once. 

From this theoretical viewpoint Ballard explores a wide range of problems. Some of the 
most interesting chapters of the book deal with art and psychology, knowledge, myth, 
magic, ‘‘faith,’’ metaphysics, criticism, and truth. Throughout, the purpose is to reinforce 
and extend the theory by relating it to further data or to clarify and explain the data in 
terms of the theory. 

But, valuable though the attempt may be, the theory cannot be said to succeed. It is 
perhaps a plausible theory of drama, to which Ballard reduces literature, but its extension 
to other arts is largely left to the reader’s imagination and would, I think, encounter for- 
midable problems. Like so many of his predecessors Ballard is overwhelmed by the thick 
underbrush of the semiotic jungle. His key terms—form, pattern, indefinite symbol, in- 
trinsic value, ete.—subtly shift their meanings in a series of new contexts so that the ap- 
pearance of coherence throughout the book is illusory. Ballard’s ‘‘analogues’’ seem to be 
a version of Peirce’s ‘“‘interpretant,’’ but unlike Peirce, Ballard holds that the symbolic 
relation may be complete with only two terms, symbol and interpretant. This view is con- 
futed in much of Ballard’s own discussion, where it becomes clear that the symbolic nature 
of the relation depends upon the further connections of the analogues with the external 
and internal world, but this is not admitted in the theoretical formulations. 

The stumbling block for Ballard, as for so much of modern aesthetic theory, is the un- 
critical acceptance of the current dogma, which springs perhaps from a misreading of 
Kant and has been enforced by the formalists, of a radical separation of art from the ‘‘cog- 
nitive, practical, or moral’’—the divorce of art from ‘‘life.’? Artists from the author of 
Oedipus to the author of Death of a Salesman, from the creator, perhaps, of the Altamira 
bulls to the creator of Guernica have known that art ‘says something about the world 
and its own times,’’ and though the way in which this is done may be most difficult to 
analyze, aestheticians deny it at their own risk. 

Though Art and Analysis is interesting in many ways, its attractiveness is greatly di- 
minished by the appearance of having been hastily constructed and poorly edited. A chapter 
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entitled ‘“‘The Present State of Aesthetic Theory’’ might, except for a few fugitive ref- 
erences, have been written in 1935. There are over one hundred misprints or misspellings 
and at least two footnotes with non-existent referents. 

ALEXANDER SESONSKE 


DorFLES, GILLO. Discorso tecnico delle arti. Pisa, 1952, Nistri-Lischi, pp. 250, 800 Lire. 

An Italian aesthetician could hardly undertake anything more heretical than the writing 
of a treatise on the distinctions and similarities of the artistic media; for according to the 
authority of Benedetto Croce the characteristics of the media are ‘‘physical’’ and therefore 
have no bearing on art, which is ‘‘spiritual.’’ Dorfles’ book, as the editor, Francesco Flora, 
aptly remarks in his Introduction, exemplifies the moment of perplexity in post-Crocean 
aesthetics—a perplexity that, in the opinion of this reviewer, must arise in any genuine 
theorist when he finds himself in need of the tools he is supposed to despise. The pretentious 
sterility Dorfles has to combat in his confréres and even in himself when he remembers 
his articles of faith is illustrated by Mr. Flora’s introductory pages; and no subject of a 
totalitarian regime, threatened with the stake or the confino, could more insistently protest 
his loyalty to the doctrine and more cautiously camouflage his enterprise than does Dorfles 
through most of his book. He passes muster by calling his analysis a ‘‘purely technical’’ 
one, intended to remain below the level of aesthetics; but surely he knows or at least senses 
that ‘‘technique,’’ unless reduced to mean something totally irrelevant, is of the very 
substance of art. Fortunately, seduced by a sane instinct, he deals with the heart of the 
matter all the time, which is what counts for the reader. 

Dorfles writes as an expert musicologist and painter, and the flavor of authenticity is 
in his dealings with the other media also. Besides, he has read widely so that his biblio- 
graphical references alone, particularly those to the French literature, would make the 
book a valuable companion piece to Munro’s The Arts and their Interrelations. The reader 
finds himself in the company of a truly civilized person (and resents all the more the con- 
stant misspelling of foreign names and quotations and the sloppy proofreading through- 
out). First-hand observations and intelligent reactions animate every page. There are 
beautifully formulated passages on the dance as an abstract art, on color in sculpture and 
architecture, on musical and pictorial chords, on the doubtful artistic value of film and 
photography, on the liberating pleasure of improvising on out-of-tune pianos, and on 
dozens of other subjects. His distinction between the traditional ‘‘tonal’’ quality (Goethe: 
«|. . a veil of one color drawn over the entire picture’’) and the “‘timbric’”’ juxtaposition 
of pure textures and colors in modern painting, music, and literature is convincing and 
useful. 

The author himself acknowledges that the study of artistic phenomena requires not only 
a delicacy of touch but ‘‘the precision and exactness of an exact science.’’ Nevertheless 
he tackles his task with the methods of the critic even though he conceives of it as a sys- 
tematic inquiry. Rather than examining the properties of each medium thoroughly, he 
picks for each of them some characteristic problem or some interrelationship with other 
media. Thus he starts his chapter on music with the specific question of the persistence of 
images in memory, that on literature with the handling of the “‘point of view’ in the mod- 
ern narrative. This informal though highly informative approach is the effect or the cause 
of the author’s insistently expressed opinion that art cannot be ‘‘subjected to any cal- 
culated rule’? because its laws are mysterious and unfathomable. There are the usual 
gestures of respect for the uniqueness of individuality without recognition of the fact 
that whatever the author himself or anybody else says about art necessarily takes the 
form of generalizations. 

There always will be a need for the critic’s ways of describing and evaluating individual 
works, artists, and trends. But the question must be asked whether the level of discourse 
that has remained unaltered since the days of Lessing or Schopenhauer will not have to 
be changed to the systematic exactness of a more scientific procedure when basic principles 
are to be fruitfully explored. When Dorfles deals with the germinal image or schema or 
motif from which a work of art develops, when he defines rhythm, or applies the term 
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“perspective” to literature, he speaks as intelligently and perceptively as many critics 
and philosophers have done in the past and present. But are we progressing? 

Gillo Dorfles is exceptionally well qualified to go further. One of his own heresies may 
be recommended to him as a cynosure for his future work: ‘‘And thus we shall learn to 
attribute quite another importance to the technical factor in its relation to art. Art will 
no longer appear to us as a mysterious and elusive butterfly, a dragonfly with transparent 
wings, which for a moment pauses on a flower and then disappears, incorporeal and ec- 
static, leaving only the afterglow of an inimitable appearance; but it will appear to us 
more solidly and soberly as nature transformed and humanized, as the activity—con- 
scious, unconscious, or supraconscious—through which sound and color are transformed 
and animated and new expression is given to amorphous matter, which lay at our feet 
waiting to be fashioned and endowed with a soul.” 

RupoutF ARNHEIM 


Rvuescu, JuRGEN, and Keres, Weipon. Non-Verbal Communication. Notes on the Visual 
Perception of Human Relations. University of California Press, 1956, pp. 205, $7.50. 
The authors undertake to lay out an orbis pictus of the many kinds of things and events 

that give us visual information without relying on conventional signs. A vivid reminder 
is timely, they feel, because the cultural pellagra resulting from a diet of words and num- 
bers produces more and more “‘quasi-schizophrenics, capable of grappling with the most 
complicated mathematical and technological problems but with no real understanding 
of the actions of human beings. . .”’ The psychiatric contention that ‘‘a lack of early ap- 
propriate and gratifying communication through actions, gestures and objects’? may 
contribute to severe mental disturbance puts the more specific problems of art and art 
education into their context: we are shocked into recognizing that the fight against visual 
impoverishment reaches far beyond the studios and lecture halls. 

In order to make their point the authors had to encompass everything visible, which 
almost prevented them from being usefully explicit about anything. They race through 
the psychology of human behavior from the cradle to the grave and allot two pages to the 
forms of art from the caves to the abstractionists. Keen observers, they offer many shrewd 
notes on the symptomatology of everyday life, illustrated by hundreds of entertaining 
snapshots. Nevertheless the soft touch unpleasantly familiar from college textbooks per- 
meates the writing, mainly because the authors content themselves with an unnecessarily 
loose terminology. Their unwillingness to distinguish between information derived from 
practical acts, spontaneous expression, or physical cues on the one hand and intentional 
messages on the other cannot be justified by saying that no “clear-cut lines of demarca- 
tion’”’ exist, since the scientist’s job is precisely that of teasing apart intertwined strains. 
Once the range of non-visual information has been staked out, it is no longer useful to 
throw the vapor trails of jet planes, the calluses on the hands of carpenters, and the com- 
positions of painters all into one bag, labeled ‘‘communication.’’ To speak of ‘‘action 
language”’ or of archeological ‘‘information coded in material items’ that survived for 
centuries means to blur the basic difference between sets of standardized connotations 
and the insights of the artist or the inferences of the detective. 

The authors misleadingly generalize the term “codification” because they have a liking 
for the latest conceptual models. Thereby they have fallen victim to a new kind of reduc- 
tionism, which makes the description of human behavior a special case of the communi- 
cation engineer’s treatment of information, rather than proceeding the other way around. 
Their favorite distinction of digital and analogic codification confuses the difference be- 
tween abstractness and concreteness with that between counting and measuring as though 
words differed from images the way adding machines differ from speedometers. They also 
fail to notice that digital operations remain limited to relationships between discrete 
units, whereas words fuse into continuities of experience as do the spots of a painting or 
the sounds of a song. To be sure, words cannot mimic processes, but neither do they mimic 
objects. The problems that made Ruesch and Kees write their book do not lie in the dis- 
continuity of words as physical stimuli but in their remoteness from direct perception. 
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The book is a pioneer survey. It suggests many exact explorations of the conditions 
that favor or block information. All the more important is it that the roads be pointed 
out clearly. 

Rupo.tr ARNHEIM 


RosENBERG, BERNARD, and Davip Mannina Waite (eds.). Mass Culture. Glencoe, IIl., 

1957. The Free Press, pp. 561, $6.50. 

This attempt to provide a summa of serious criticism of popular culture in this country 
certainly deserves to fulfill its editors’ intention of providing a ‘“‘source book” in the field. 
This intention itself exonerates the compilation of fifty-three articles (and a ‘‘Preface’’) 
drawn out of some eighteen different periodicals, and at least half a dozen books, from 
seeming excessively disparate. In addition, widely and well-chosen bibliographies are 
provided for the sundry sections. Three of the periodical articles are drawn from the Satur- 
day Review, four from Public Opinion Quarterly; this alone may indicate something of 
the width of reference of this volume. Indeed, this makes it a difficult one to evaluate 
properly since one cannot possibly compare the scholarly investigations of professionals 
like Paul Lazarsfeld and Martha Wolfenstein into patterns of popular culture with the 
interesting, yet ephemeral, journalism of men like Gilbert Seldes and Dwight Macdonald. 
Mass Culture, in short, confronts us with two kinds of articles: the objective, factual study 
intended to feed our views with data and the popular, opinionative essay against which 
we may test these views. In the former field the reader may range from the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology to Etc., and in the latter from Horizon, Diogenes, or Partisan Review to 
Commonweal and Commentary, the last two of which furnish two essays each. There are 
nine original items. 

Apart from an introductory section entitled ‘‘Perspectives of Mass Culture,” all these 
essays were written since World War II. Thus there undoubtedly will be those who will 
already have read all of them, and many more who will have read those books from which 
pieces are culled, such as Powdermaker’s Hollywood, The Dream Factory, Ortega y Gasset’s 
The Revolt of the Masses, Orwell’s Dickens, Dali and Others, and Seldes’s The Great Audience 
and The Public Arts. 

Even so, the selection has been most discriminating and some of this old material (for 
example, Orwell’s excellent essay on Raffles) makes enlightening re-reading today. The 
editorial end-links (to coin a Chaucerian term) may well raise some eyebrows, however, 
being full of comments such as: ‘‘Thirty years ago there were no book clubs in the United 
States. Today, according to Dr. Charles Lee, there are about ninety.’’ Why according 
to Dr. Lee? Why not according to The Literary Market Place (which classifies eighty-eight) 
or some other such listing? Nor, in this connection, is the Book-of-the-Month Club nearly 
as ‘enormously successful’’ as the editors seem to think, by comparison with clubs like 
the larger Reader’s Digest, Literary Guild, Sears, or Dollar Clubs. Possibly this mild 
cavil may be put down, however, to the present reviewer finding himself editorialized as 
“Goeffrey [sic] Wagner, a collector of cultural curiosa.’’ 

Two final points in objection to this otherwise admirable miscellany of cultural curiosa 
are conceivably possible. First, criticism of ‘‘popkulch”’ dates rapidly. Already the famous 
“Good-Bad Girl’’ study of Wolfenstein and Leites would have to be revised in the light 
of more recent movies of the past seven years (I was never, in any case, too happy with 
the sampling for this essay, but it made a good point). On the other hand, publishing 
techniques do not turn over quite so rapidly with the results that the book and magazine 
section (‘‘Books,’’ ‘‘Detective Fiction,’’ etc.) strikes one as more 4urable: in the field of 
paperbacked publishing Cecil Hemley’s essay still makes a genuine contribution, whereas 
it would be impossible to reprint today, after the influx of so-called ‘‘prestige paperbacks,”’ 
W. M. Frohock’s ‘‘The Menace of the Paperback,”’ originally published in the Southwest 
Review for Winter, 1954. 

Second, the literary ability of the essayists varies widely. On one hand, the admirably 
brisk English of writers like Edmund Wilson and George Orwell; on the other, the sociolo- 
gists who use words like ‘‘encapsulates” (editors guilty here), the excitable critics like 
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Fiedler and Warshow who wrap up some village-idiot ideas in polysyllables, and finally 
the journalists, like Gilbert Seldes or Charles Rolo, whose style cannot be read for diver- 
sion by anybody sensitive to English, or American, prose. 

In conclusion, it must by now be distinctly obvious that a volume such as Mass Culture 
represents an extraordinary testimony to the participation by intellectuals in what our 
transatlantic cousins would call lower-class culture. This is clearly an extremely healthy 
sign, for all parties concerned. The evil elements in ‘“‘popkulch”’ can only be defeated from 
within the maelstrom, while the contact with another mentality than their own can only 
provide an invigorating roughage for the intelligentsia. 

GEOFFREY WAGNER 


Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Esteticas (number 25, with two supplements), Mex- 
ico, D. F., 1957, Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico. 

As a new reviewer of Latin-American publications for the Journal, I could imagine 
no better introduction to future work than a review of a publication which has long been 
at the center of Latin-American art historical research and aesthetics. The Anales of the 
Instituto de Investigaciones Esteticas of the National University of Mexico have had a 
distinguished career for over twenty years. It is wholly appropriate that No. 25 of these 
Anales (with two important supplements) should be dedicated to the accomplishments 
of the former director of the Institute, Dr. Manuel Toussaint, who died suddenly in New 
York City in 1955. In this special number, the many investigadores of the Institute have 
brought together their essays on the multiple facets of Dr. Toussaint’s life. In the two 
supplements, one can survey Dr. Toussaint’s unusually broad published oeuvre (supple- 
ment 1) and assess the general character and publications of the Institute of which he 
was so forceful a leader (supplement 2). 

Most of the articles in No. 25 of the Anales consider various aspects of Dr. Toussaint’s 
activities as art historian, creative writer, and literary critic. However, in the introductory 
article, Dr. Justino Fernandez, present director of the Institute, has sought to elucidate 
the ideas and methods which animated Dr. Toussaint’s approach to Latin-American and 
world art. These words are at the same time an excellent appraisal of the basic purposes 
of the Institute itself. To clarify these purposes to the scholarly American public, I will 
briefly quote Dr. Fernandez: ‘‘The original intent of the Institute was to work on the his- 
tory of Mexican plastic arts, as a necessary foundation for future work in this field. As 
time progressed, it became increasingly obvious that an examination of Mexico’s relations 
to world art, and a more searching consideration of basic aesthetic values would occupy a 
large part of the Institute’s scope. These latter preoccupations have become increasingly 
important in the Institute’s publications, which have, of course, never lost the solid founda- 
tion in historical research and interpretation upon which future aesthetic judgments must 
be based.”? Dr. Fernandez’ Coatlicue, a study of Pre-Conquest Indian aesthetics (to be 
reviewed later), shows clearly what he means. Published in 1954 as the first of three vol- 
umes relating symbolic and aesthetic values to Mexican art in its major epochs, Coatlicue 
represents a notable expression of more recent trends in the Institute’s publications. 

It would be impossible in this short review to do justice to the Institute’s many publi- 
cations—supplement 2 of No. 25 of the Anales discusses those of the past, those in press, 
and those anticipated in the near future. Among the most substantial past works of the 
Institute’s list is the monumental three-volume set on the history of Mexican art, at present 
available only in Spanish, which, it is hoped, will be translated into English in the future. 
Volume 1, by Professor Salvador Toscano (who died prematurely in 1949) analyzes the 
Pre-Conquest period; volume 2, by the late Dr. Toussaint, surveys the Colonial period; 
volume 3, by Dr. Fernandez, interprets the 19th and 20th centuries. In all of these, there 
is a felicitous meeting of informed scholarship, of evaluation in terms of sources and com- 
parative relationships, and a sense of the total contribution of Mexico to world art. 

More particularized publications of the Institute include Professor Manuel Romero de 
Terreros’ and Dr. Francisco de la Maza’s studies of various aspects of Mexican Colonial 
art—one of the most provocative minglings of European and indigenous traditions in 
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this hemisphere. Victor Manuel Villegas’ richly illustrated work on the estipite, that bi- 
zarre building form that ruled Mexican architectural ideas in the mid-18th century, reveals 
an awareness for assessing specific elements of design in terms of a comprehensive back- 
ground of history and aesthetics. 

Apart from the above mentioned publications, basically monographic, there are such 
series of volumes as the Estudios y Fuentes del Arte en Mexico, with six works already pub- 
lished, and others in press, and the stimulating new series with more universal scope, 
beginning with a forthcoming volume on the art and aesthetics of Buddhism by Jean Rivi- 
ére. An extraordinary publication of the Institute to commemorate its twentieth Anni- 
versary was the reprint (with translation and foreword by Dr. Fernandez) of Claudio 
Linati’s Costumes Civiles, Militaires et Religieux du Mexique (1828). In all the publications 
of the Institute, there has been attention not only to content of a remarkably varied na- 
ture, but also to presentation in printed form of high quality which has inspired emula- 
tion in many other Latin-American countries. 

JosepH A. Barrp, Jr. 


Artow, JacoB A. The Legacy of Sigmund Freud. New York, 1956, International Univer- 
sities Press, pp. 96, $2.00. 
FroscH, JOHN (ed.). The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis, Vol. III, 1952. New York, 

1956, International Universities Press, pp. 682, $10.00. 

HiTSCHMANN, Epwarp. Great Men. New York, 1956, International Universities Press, 
pp. 278, $4.00. 
Puiturps, WILLIAM (ed.). Art and Psychoanalysis. New York, 1957, Criterion Books, pp. 

552, $8.50. 

Wormuoupt, ArtHuR. Hamlet’s Mouse Trap. New York, 1956, Philosophical Library, 
pp. 221, $3.50. 

In the early days of psychoanalytically-oriented art criticism, one question that was 
raised was whether psychoanalysis should be employed at all. Waters were muddied by 
such oceanic issues as: Are all artists mad? Do all artists seek honor, power, and the love 
of women? Is art appreciation nothing more than substitute gratification? These issues 
were not resolved because they usually were stated in such a confused way that there 
was no method of resolution available. This bad situation was made worse by the pre- 
supposition of essentials that guided much of this criticism. What is the source of artistic 
genius? What is the inner meaning of the work of art? It is not surprising that this criti- 
cism fell into the trap of seeking concealed entities, since this practice has flourished in 
aesthetics for a long time. 

Nonetheless, some important psychoanalytic criticism was performed. When critics 
forgot about the oceanic questions and abandoned the searching parties, they worked 
modestly and profitably on novels, types of paintings, and the personalities of individual 
artists. Today, one no longer asks whether psychoanalysis is relevant to criticism. It is 
appropriate, however, and even mandatory to be clear-headed about what has been and 
can be accomplished. 

The literature that has accumulated in this field is penetrating, depressing, incredible, 
imaginative, suggestive, and superficial. The books that are the subject of this review 
exemplify these properties in distinctive ways. William Empson’s penetrating essay on 
Alice in Wonderland (William Phillips, ed., Art and Psychoanalysis), Bronson Feldman’s 
“Othello”’ (John Frosch, ed., The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis), and Arpad Pauencez’s 
“King Lear’’ in the same book give genuine insights into the characters portrayed in these 
works. In view of all that has been written on ‘‘meaning”’ in music, it is depressing to 
find Hitschmann saying in Great Men that Brahms’s Seztet in G-Major is an “‘objective 
glorification’ of Agathe’s personality, and that the same composer’s Seztet in B-Major 
is a “‘reflection”’ of a love affair (p. 208). Two examples will be more than ample to exhibit 
the incredibility of Wormhoudt’s Hamlet’s Mouse Trap: (a) the origin of language is ex- 
plained by noting that “human beings after a mere million years or more have not yet 
fully adjusted to the shock of upright posture” (p. 16); (b) the dramatist understands 
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the personality of man more profoundly than the narrative poet because the dramatist 
divides his works into three or five acts, this corresponding to the five-level developmental 
structure of the mind (p. 21). 

Franz Alexander in Art and Psychoanalysis gives an imaginative account of the relations 
between styles in contemporary paintings and the spirit or mentality of our times. Robert 
Gorham Davis in the same book works on ‘‘Little Red Ridinghood”’ and Wright’s Native 
Son, and explains persuasively his conviction that psychoanalysis gives a profound under- 
standing of the values and forms of some art. Arlow in his The Legacy of Sigmund Freud 
is superficial in the sense that he fails to distinguish between treating art as a symptom of 
emotional disorder and using psychoanalysis to expose a symbolic structure in an art form. 

It becomes obvious that many psychoanalytically-oriented critics still have not de- 
cided what question or questions they are asking, and consequently are unable to know 
what counts for an answer. Others have become fairly clear about this, as is suggested by 
the following examples. Some critics are primarily interested in motivational questions, 
e.g., Hitschmann on Goethe in Great Men and Henry Lowenfeld on the relation between 
trauma and artistic creation in Art and Psychoanalysis; some in technique, e.g., Selma 
Fraiberg on Kafka (Art and Psychoanalysis); others in exhibiting a symbolic structure in 
an art form, e.g., Nathan Leites on Camus’ The Stranger and Kenneth Burke on poetry 
(Art and Psychoanalysis); and still others in analyzing the effect of the work of art, e.g., 
Bernard Hecht on Kafka and Albert Engleman on painting (The Annual Survey of Psycho- 
analysis). These essays make me believe that some progress is being made in a field that 
is allegedly hostile to progress. 

Finally, some comments on each of these books are in order. In The Legacy of Sigmund 
Freud, the seven and one-half pages that Arlow devotes to Freud’s contributions to aes- 
thetics could scarcely be of use to anyone. Mark Kanzer, who is responsible for the section 
on ‘‘Arts and Aesthetics” in The Annual Survey of Psychoanalysis, gives an excellent and 
detailed report of articles published in 1952 by psychoanalysts. He distinguishes carefully 
between examinations of the principles underlying creativity and examinations of the 
relations between personality and productions of the artist. In view of his report on Hecht’s 
study of The Trial and The Castle, he needs another category: the psychodynamic struc- 
ture within the work of art. In principle, works fitting this last category could be done 
in complete independence of any knowledge concerning the artist. In fact, Ernest Jones 
has done just this in Hamlet and Oedipus. 

In Art and Psychoanalysis Phillips has done a good job in choosing his selections. The 
essayists, in addition to those mentioned before, include Stanley Hyman, William Barrett, 
Lionel Trilling, Phyllis Greenacre, and Otto Rank. All of these essays were published 
elsewhere originally, but some were unavailable until the publication of this volume. 
We are indebted to Phillips for making these essays available in one volume, but I have 
two complaints to lodge. First, this work almost deserves the title, ‘‘Literature and Psy- 
choanalysis,’’ and the editor justifies this dominating emphasis by saying that studies 
of the other arts are much inferior. Without getting involved in a statistical estimate, 
it is sufficient to say that there are some competent studies of such arts as music, painting, 
and sculpture. For example, Stanley Steinberg’s and Joseph Weiss’s ‘“‘The Art of Edvard 
Munch and its Function in his Mental Life” (The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1954) and 
Jacques Schnier’s ‘‘The Symbolic Bird in Medieval and Renaissance Art” (American 
Imago, 1952) are first-rate candidates for inclusion. Second, Phillips’ introductory essay is 
unsatisfactory, concentrating on the theme of art and neurosis, and concluding dubiously: 
‘¢. . . who knows?—maybe some day the neurotic artist will become a pillar of society” 
(xxiv). Who, indeed? 

Concerning Arthur Wormhoudt’s Hamlet’s Mouse Trap, it should be noted that many 
important theories conflict with the beliefs of the man in the street. It is idiocy to reject 
the theories for this reason, but it is not at all idiotic to request an explanation for the con- 
flict. When Freud, to take a pertinent case in point, presents ideas that conflict with com- 
mon sense notions, he explains how it is that we come to have these common sense notions. 
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This procedure is therapeutically sound. Wormhoudt either doesn’t care to give this sort 


. of explanation, or he is unable to. I choose the latter interpretation. 


CAMPBELL CROCKETT 


Wartrovus, James. The Craft of Old-Master Drawings. University of Wisconsin Press, 1957, 
pp. xiii + 170, 143 ills., $10.00. 

Of the many publications in the field of the arts in recent years, there has been a singu- 
lar lack among technical books written in English of ones devoted to the all-important 
craft of the drawing—the western drawing, old-master or contemporary. Nowhere has 
the student, the amateur, the collector, or the professional artist been able to refer to 
any manual, most of all one written with care, well illustrated and definitive, in English. 
And there have been few in European languages. 

James Watrous is professor of art history at the University of Wisconsin and himself 
an artist. The Craft of Old-Master Drawings is devoted to ‘‘tools, materials, formulas, 
recipes, workshop procedures, and photographic enlargements’”’ of all methods in regard 
to the arts of the drawing: the techniques involved, with historical backgrounds; an ex- 
haustive study of methods; and systematic analyses of these methods and results, in terms 
of the means and the achievements of artists primarily in the Western world. Here at last 
is a painstaking, thorough, and satisfactory presentation of valuable information, pre- 
viously almost non-existent, a ‘“‘book written consciously to present the craft of the old 
masters to contemporary artists, scholars, and students of drawings.” 

Attractively published and printed both in size and format, pleasant to handle, and 
clear and incisive in style and system of presentation, the author has gone to unlimited 
pains to explore and record all materials and methods. He has made laboratory tests and 
experiments and greatly enlarged photographic examples for explanation, reproducing 
with each of his several main sections—metalpoint, chiaroscuro, pen and ink, chalks and 
crayons, charcoal and graphite—not only pictures of tools, but magnified pictures of the 
actual linework in greatly enlarged detail. There are, besides, fine examples from the 
wealth of drawings, specimens in well-known and available collections, chosen with care 
and thought for illustrative qualities and accompanied with a historical review of the 
production of each as to the papers used and all data pertaining to their making and history. 

In his foreword, Mr. Watrous remarks that his studies came about after an initial reading 
of ‘the impressive work Die Handzeichnung by Joseph Meder, formerly of the Albertina 
Museum, Vienna, who devoted his lifetime to compiling the large and exhaustive work on 
the subject in German, a book published in the 1920’s and today out of print; a book much 
more discursive in its historical approach and containing much initial information on 
techniques. This large book, however, was written in difficult, scholarly German, con- 
siderably beyond the use of the average reader, and difficult and erudite in its handling.” 
“The very breadth of Meder’s work,’ says Watrous, ‘‘posed numerous questions, especially 
with reference to the sources and physical nature of materials of drawing, their behaviors 
during processing and during the act of drawing, and the final effects, which they dis- 
played in finished works.”’ 

This recent book by Watrous is valuable in its concise approach and factual material. 
Though deliberately excluding the broader aspects of the historical sequence of styles 
and developments, he has taken great pains in treating each technique to its fullest extent 
of historical development with reference to the more important draughtsmen in each 
technique; and particularly valuable, if any portions can be singled out, are his treat- 
ments of the sections devoted to pen drawing and the discussion of inks and washes, and 
equally that of ‘“‘broad media”: chalks, pastels, and crayons. By confining his approach 
to techniques, he has provided a valuable manual of broad scope with ‘‘a rich and un- 
paralleled body of information for the student of drawing” in a readily available form. 
Henry S. Francis 
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MapsEN, STEPHAN Tscuupt. Sources of Art Nouveau. New York, 1957, George Witten- 
born, Inc., pp. 488, 264 ills., $18.50. 

In the history of architecture and the applied arts during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth and the early years of the twentieth century, Mr. Tschudi Madsen distinguishes 
two poles of orientation: Historicism (‘‘all the varied forms of expression within the ar- 
chitecture and applied art of the nineteenth century based on previous styles and the 
historical Einleben’”’) and the Modern Movement (‘‘which made a clean sweep, ruthlessly 
removing all ornaments, and allowing a construction and a rational form to emerge, paid 
full attention to the exploitation and special qualities of the material, coupled with hon- 
esty in the use of it, though without in any way neglecting aesthetic considerations’’). The 
Art Nouveau style, states this author, may be placed midway between the two poles, both 
in time and in its development. The aim of this book is to “investigate the background 
of Art Nouveau, and to discover how and why the style arose, as well as which formal 
elements contributed to shape it ... to determine how it developed and subsequently 
declined, and . . . to place the style in its proper European context.”’ It will be noted from 
this statement that the content is not limited to the sources of the movement, as the title 
indicates, but is actually a history of Art Nouveau—and it is a good one. In selecting and 
evaluating his material Mr. Tschudi Madsen has rejected ‘‘the aesthetic yardstick of the 
twentieth century” in favor of ‘‘principles which have crystallized in Europe’s centuries- 
old tradition of handicrafts,’’ and ‘‘the nineteenth century’s own special scale of values.” 
He points out, for example, that ‘“‘during the latter half of the nineteenth century function 
was expressed through decoration—in the first half of the twentieth century it is expressed 
through construction.’’ In other words, the author has set out to avoid the prejudicial 
attitude toward Art Nouveau which prevailed only a few years ago. 

Although it is now generally acknowledged that the Art Nouveau was an important 
and significant movement in the transition from the nineteenth century to the art of our 
era, knowledge of this movement is still incomplete, and in some quarters there is a lingering 
of the disdain felt by the generation of the nineteen twenties whose zeal for the modern 
movement made the pervasive and undulant ornament of Art Nouveau seem particularly 
repugnant. In the half century that has passed since the heyday of the style, it has lapsed 
into oblivion. Many of its most characteristic designs have been destroyed or lost. The 
museums (with a few exceptions like the Victoria and Albert and the Musée des Arts Décor- 
atifs) have done little to preserve its furniture and decoration. Several of its architectural 
examples (particularly shops and restaurants) have been torn down. The movement has 
been saved from further obscurity by the abundance of periodicals dealing with the dec- 
orative arts at the turn of the century. Fortunately a number of scholars in recent years 
have begun to investigate the Art Nouveau movement. There have been several articles 
in the journals, a few exhibitions, and one or two books. 

Mr. Tschudi Madsen’s book is by far the best study that has yet appeared, and it makes 
a valuable contribution to the history of art. Its findings are based on extensive research 
and travel in nearly all the countries of Europe, upon interviews with several of the Art 
Nouveau designers who are still living, or with their immediate kin. The documentation 
is detailed, careful, and comprehensive in scope. The observations and judgments are 
presented with clarity, with sympathetic understanding, and yet with objectivity. Further- 
more, the American edition (there is also a Norwegian edition, simultaneously published) 
has received a handsome printing in ample format and text on excellent paper, and with 
an abundance of illustrations (although none in color). 

The origin and development of Art Nouveau is a particularly complex subject, for 
unlike Impressionism or the Pre-Raphaelite movement it is truly international, with pro- 
nounced developments in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Austria, 
(no notable contributions to the development of the style appear to have been made in 
other European countries or in America). The interrelations between these partially au- 
tonomous movements are often difficult to determine, especially when one attempts to 
trace origins. Also, it is not always easy to define and distinguish just what is and what 
is not Art Nouveau in a given work of architecture or the applied arts. Consequently, 
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there is a risk of allowing an a priori concept to take charge and make narrow and mis- 
leading distinctions. Finally, there is the problem of relating this architectural and ap- 
plied art style to somewhat similar trends in contemporaneous painting and sculpture, 
and to the general cultural history of the period—an intriguing problem that has been 
touched upon by several scholars, but is still awaiting definitive treatment. For the most 
part the author has dealt adequately, and sometimes skillfully with this complex of prob- 
lems, and although he does not delve very deeply into the question of cultural interrela- 
tions, the wealth of data dispersed throughout the book will provide a good source for 
future scholars to draw upon. 

In organizing a historical study of such a complex movement one is obliged to deal both 
with developments in individual nations and with the general chronological sequence. 
The problem is how to deal simultaneously with space and time. Mr. Tschudi Madsen’s 
method is to undertake separate treatments of each national movement at the risk of 
repetition and loss of continuity. After a short general introduction, the discussion be- 
gins (Part I: “‘Art Nouveau Fully Developed’’) with a cross section of the style in its full 
flower about 1900 as it appeared in France, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
Austria. Although the examples presented are outstanding, and the author’s discernment 
of various national aspects is convincing, the location of this chapter at the beginning 
of the book is of questionable value. One feels the need for a more developed introductory 
essay which would examine the general conditions that led to a rejection of Historicism, 
and to the simultaneous development of the Art Nouveau and Modern Movements which 
eventually came into conflict. It is confusing to be plunged into the midst of the developed 
Art Nouveau style in each country without benefit of the broader concepts which fortu- 
nately do turn up in several later chapters, although they are somewhat fragmentary. 
With this exception, the material is well organized and presented. 

Part II consists of a careful and thorough examination of the sources of Art Nouveau 
in Historicism, with studies of the Gothic Revival, the Neo-Rococo, the Neo-Baroque, 
the Arts and Crafts Movement, the Pre-Raphaelites, the Cult of Plant Forms, the Jap- 
anese influence, the use of iron in architecture, and the influence of the symbolist move- 
ment. This whole section is excellent and provides for the first time in print the basic 
information on the origins of Art Nouveau. 

Part III gives us a detailed examination of the development in each country. As the 
author confesses, this has involved him in a certain amount of repetition from Part I, 
and the reader is occasionally put to task. One feels the need to return to the findings of 
Part I in order to grasp the full significance of Belgian or French aspects as compared to 
the Scottish or Austrian. Here and there the style of writing is prosaic, perhaps because of 
the translation—and one could wish for a more careful proofreading—but these are minor 
faults in a generally good book. 

The summing up and evaluation of the movement on pages 430 to 448 is admirable and 
will be of much value. It gives a sound definition of Art Nouveau and places it clearly in 
relation to the general developments in the history of art. The book is to be highly recom- 
mended not only to other scholars, but to any general reader who is interested in the art 
and culture of the period. 


Henry R. Hore 


SHap.ey, Fern Rusk and Joun. Comparisons in Art, A Companion to the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. New York, 1957, Phaidon Publishers, Inc., pp. 245, $3.95. 
Ostensibly this companion to the National Gallery is meant to be a souvenir book for 

visitors to the gallery who wish to take back home with them a recollection of the art 

displayed there and to have something to explain to them the art they have seen. Actually 
the book is much more. It is a provocative record of what a sensitive appreciation can find 
in works of art and a distillation of the fruits of scholarly study, presented without con- 
descension to popularization. 

The book is a series of black-and-white reproductions, of about postcard size or slightly 
smaller, of works or details of works found in the National Gallery. The pictures are ar- 
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ranged in pairs for the sake of comparison or contrast. Beneath each picture is a short 
descriptive notice illuminating its qualities of style or matter. Each notice is itself a word- 
gem, the result of holding up each work of art like a rare pearl to catch its iridescence. 
The comparisons are enlightening, the selection of pictures representative of the best 
in the gallery. The pictures are grouped according to subject matter, religious art, mythol- 
ogy and allegory, portraiture, genre, still life, and landscape. There is an unashamed con- 
sideration of the subject matter, a rare thing these days when formal arrangement and 
color harmony are considered the final ends of painting. But these pictures are from the 
great tradition of Western art since medieval times as represented by the gallery collections, 
and one cannot escape the importance that subject matter played in painting until very 
recently. Indeed, it is refreshing to find a consideration of painting that retains enough 
of the humanistic tradition to be aware of the value of subject matter as it functions in 
relation to form. 

The illustrative material is introduced by some illuminating essays by Professor Shapley, 
who, steadily refusing to write down to a supposed low popular level, summarizes the 
stylistic history of each category of subject matter with erudition, treating the reader 
as a mature and cultured adult. The writing, like that of the notes of Mrs. Shapley, is a 
delightful model of expressive and pliant English that says so much so succinctly that 
it, too, can be read many times with profit and pleasure. 

CHARLES Epwarp Gauss 


BucHHEIM, LoTHAR-GUENTHER. Die Kuenstlergemeinschaft Bruecke. Feldafing, 1956, Buch- 
heim Verlag, pp. 408, 410 ills. 

This is an account of the painters Heckel, Kirchner, Mueller, Nolde, Pechstein, and 
Schmidt-Rottluff, of their friendship, of the resulting group Die Bruecke, founded in 1905 
in Dresden, and of their cooperative work until 1913, when the group dissolved. The Fauves 
held their first exhibition in 1905, and the styles of the two circles have much in common. 
Both of them lead painting from Abbild zum Sinnbild (from representation to symboliza- 
tion). Such communities of young people, united in a creative youth movement, are a 
typical feature of modern times, whether they are called the Nazarenes, Pre-Raphaelites, 
or Nabis. In all of them inspiration revolts against an academic tradition. The author, 
himself a publisher of art books, has made a thorough investigation of the history of the 
group. While at work on this volume he could still draw on the personal memories of some 
of its members. I say ‘‘still’’ because at the time of this review Schmidt-Rottluff is the 
only survivor. The tempestuous movement now belongs to the past. 

The book proceeds from a chapter on expressionism in general to a discussion of the 
history of the group and ends with biographies of its individual members. There follow 
condensed biographical notes, chronologies, and bibliographies, in short, a bibliographical 
reference system which will make the book an important instrument for all future investi- 
gations. 

Such future investigation will be necessary indeed unless the forthcoming books by 
Bernard Myers and Peter Selz can give an answer to the most intriguing problem of the 
entire history of painting in these decisive years: what is the relation between the Fauves 
and Die Bruecke? Does there exist a parallelism of two movements growing from the same 
soil, or is the style of the Dresden circle much more directly influenced than the author 
sees it? Buchheim believes in an independent emergence, whereby Pechstein, and to a 
minor degree the Fauve member Kees van Dongen, act as intermediaries in 1907 after the 
new style of Die Bruecke had already evolved. Although the writer can base his judgments 
on statements of members of the group, the visual evidence speaks against it. So striking 
are the parallels between their pictures done between 1905 and 1907 and those of Matisse, 
Vlaminck, and Derain (although the German painters are more ‘“‘primitive’’ in every sense 
of the word), that this reviewer is more inclined to believe in an earlier contact. On this 
point the shortcomings of the book become clear. Its author has explored the biographical 
aspects of the movement, but not the genesis and meaning of this branch of expressionism. 
He would have had to use, on the one hand, his own chronological charts (1898: Pan 
publishes Signac’s article on theories of Neo-Impressionism; 1902: Van Gogh exhibition at 
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the Folkwang exhibition in Essen, etc.), and, on the other hand, stylistic comparisons 
between French and German artists working between 1900 and 1905, in order to clarify the 
problem. 

If the book, in spite of its detailed account, does not satisfy as an elucidation of history, 
neither does it succeed as an interpretation of the content and form of expressionism. The 
content of the Bruecke pictures points to the fact that it grew from an Impressionist natu- 
ralism, while the form connects the movement with the contemporary literary trend of 
such writers as Trakl, Werfel, Stramm, and others. Such formal analysis and examination 
of parallel phenomena are not undertaken by the author. Furthermore, there are some 
inaccuracies in the presentation of facts and in the bibliographies as has been pointed out 
in Peter Selz’s review in Art News (April 1957). 

And yet the book is a pleasant one. It is straightforward in thought and prose, detailed, 
richly documented, and full of fair judgments on the individual artists. Most of all, it is 
conceived around a magnificent compilation of reproductions, both of paintings and graphic 
works, which makes the turning of every page an adventure. Excellent color plates, good 
and ample black-and-white reproductions, but, most of all, innumerable woodcuts well 
placed on their pages, make one recognize the book as the kind of outstanding contribution 
to the history of expressionism that only a publisher who loves his trade would be able to 
make. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 
Piper, RayMonp F. The Hungry Eye. Los Angeles, 1956, DeVorss & Co., pp. 145, $3.00. 

This little book, with its several pictorial illustrations, is a plea for a new conception 
of aesthetic idealism to negate the philosophical and aesthetic materialism of our time. 
Professor Piper is revolted by modern abstractionism with its meaningless, vain, and 
bewildering forms of symbolism. Many of our accepted twentieth-century masterpieces, 
in his estimation, are nothing but vain and shoddy products of artisans who forget that 
the aesthetic has a close kinship with the theologic. The art of the present leaves us want- 
ing for satisfaction, craving for deliverance from a pseudo-scientific age. Cosmic art, on 
the other hand, satisfies human needs and unfolds the divine potentialities of man. ‘‘Beauty 
is rooted in reality—Supreme Spirit.’’ In order to achieve this beauty the cosmic artist 
‘“.,. starts with nature and ends with God.” The artist must have a metaphysical and 
religious training to supplement his technical ability to create cosmic art, for cosmic art 
is ‘‘. .. metaphysical and religious art.’? The purpose of cosmic art is ‘‘. . . to help readers 
construct an adequate spiritual philosophy.’’ Testimonials from artists and lay people, 
the world over, are quoted to the effect that cosmic art has brought them closer to the 
“true” reality, unlocked the mysteries of the universe to them, and helped them to live 
the ‘‘good’’ life. 

How can we recognize a work of cosmic art? A work of cosmic art, writes Professor Piper, 
‘...is that imaginative, symbolic synthesis of sensuous materials and human feeling or 
vision which at once glorifies the perceptual form and enlivens and illuminates the mind of 
the beholder.’’ How do we go about distinguishing the cosmic artist from the ordinary ab- 
stract artist? The ordinary abstractionist is concerned with surface qualities and material 
values. The cosmic artist ‘‘.. . reaches down to the metaphysical level of the dynamic, 
immanent, causal Intelligence which sustains the laws of universal activity and order.” 

A mystical strain runs through this book that makes reading it almost meaningless un- 
less one is of an esoteric bent. The relationship of art to religion and the problem whether 
art can make us better or worse than we are receive a rather pedantic treatment and shal- 
low evaluation by Professor Piper. There is little in this book that merits that it be recom- 
mended either to the artist or the student of aesthetics. 


‘ 


JuLius Portnoy 


LENHART, CHARMENZ S. Musical Influence on American Poetry. University of Georgia 
Press, 1956, pp. xiii + 337, $5.00. 
The development of American poetry has in many ways paralleled the historical growth 
of music. Dr. Lenhart presents ample evidence, with emphasis on the works of Poe, Whit- 
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man, and Lanier, that American poets in general have striven to imitate the forms and 
fashions of the composer. Just how much our poets have borrowed from music in the way 
of imagery, form, and sound patterns depends not only on the individual poet but also on 
the time in which he lived and what musical forms and ideas he was familiar with. American 
poetry showed the influence of music long before the Revolution, contrary to a miscon- 
ception that our country was lacking in either or both of these arts this early in history. 
The so-called Romantic era of the nineteenth century was of particular musical interest to 
poets, and American poets were quickly drawn to this new conception of nature and man 
as it was unfolded in musical sounds and rhythms. 

The influence of music upon the poetic text, according to Dr. Lenhart, may have direct 
reference to music, ‘‘... there may be an attempt to imitiate some musical form such as 
the symphony or the sonata, or to cast verses into forms of known musical origin such as 
the hymn, the sonnet, the ode, the villanelle, the ballad; there may be an attempt to create 
the impression of music by the flow of the lines after the fashion of musical phrases, by the 
combination of sounds, by rapid and slower pacing; there may be a deliberate effort to 
write lyrics to be sung.”’ 

Hopkinson was one of the first American poets to duplicate consciously musical ideas. 
Emerson mingles music in poetry with the senses of sound and sight to create diffusive and 
suggestive effects. Practically every poem Longfellow wrote is filled with sound imagery. 
Lowell often turned to music for “‘ideas’’ and ‘‘terms”’ in his verse. 

Poe is described as one of the most musical poets America has produced. ‘‘Not only are 
his verses exceedingly melodious, his rhythms fluent, and his phrasing memorable and 
haunting, but his poems derive much of their tone and effect from his interest in music.” 
To Helen perhaps best illustrates every device that he used to make his poetry musical. 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass differs in style and forms from other poetry largely because of 
its imitation of music. He consciously or unconsciously sought his verse in music, and this 
he found in the form of the opera and the symphony. ‘“‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed is an excellent example of three polyphonic voices.’’ ‘‘Song of Myself is a word 
symphony.” The key to Whitman’s creative technique may well be found in his penchant 
for musical analogy. It is to music that ‘‘... Whitman owes his diffuseness, his line, his 
form for verse, the inspiration for many of his poems, his rhythms, and some of the impas- 
sioned quality of his verse.’’ Each poem that Lanier wrote was influenced in some way by 
music. Lanier attributed moral significance to music and considered it a panacea for a 
troubled world. He wrote of The Symphony: ‘‘I personify each instrument in the orchestra 
and make them discuss various deep social questions of the times. . . .’’ Music “‘. . . shaped 
his stanzas; it was responsible for the forms and kinds of verse he wrote; it resulted in at- 
tempts at musical parallels; of symphonies in verse, of choral elements in verse, and of a 
kind of musical impressionism transferred to verbal terms.” 

There was a time in Western civilization when poet and musician were one, and rhythm 
and melody were dependent on the nature of the spoken word. The eventual separation of 
these sister arts apparently has remained more academic than real. Poe, Whitman, and 
Lanier considered music as loftier and more meaningful than words of themselves, remind- 
ing us of Mendelssohn’s saying that words added to music cause us to conceptualize and 
limit our emotional range of experience whereas pure music offers us a limitless flight into 
the realm of fancy. What Dr. Lenhart has done, and done exceedingly well, is to show us 
that our American poets were not mere technicians or word craftsmen, but gifted bards 
who looked to the musician for help in embellishing their texts and thus enhancing the 
feelings of their readers. One may not always agree with Dr. Lenhart’s analysis of just how 
much or how little musical influence has entered into the creation of a particular poem, 
but there is no denying that this is a scholarly book, sensitively written and abundantly 
illustrated. Every scholar who is working in American literature should read this book— 
first, for its contribution to our understanding of American poetry, and, secondly, for the 
imaginative suggestions it contains with reference to additional research projects in this 
field. 

Jutius Portnoy 
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Reap, HERBERT. The Nature of Literature. New York, 1956, Horizon Press, pp. 368, $5.00. 

This volume is a collection of essays written over a period of sixteen years, most of 
which have previously appeared in book form but not in American editions. It follows the 
pattern established in Sir Herbert’s other volumes of literary criticism in a judicious 
balance between theoretical studies and informal essays on individual writers. The broad 
range of interests and talents which have made him the most versatile writer in our time 
is evident in his literary criticism, for he is equally at home in both kinds of criticism. The 
catholicity of his taste and his receptivity to the intellectual currents of his time have not 
detracted from the unity of his thought. One can attribute to Read the quality he perceives 
in Walter Bagehot: that universality of mind which constantly puts things together by 
referring them to a central principle. What unites the essays in this collection is Read’s 
concept of personality as it relates to the work of art. 

The eight essays grouped under the heading ‘‘The Nature of Poetry,’’ modified from 
their original state only by link passages, form what is virtually a unified essay in poetics. 
The expressed aim of this section is ‘‘the rehabilitation of romanticism’”’ which for Read 
represents the authentic tradition in English poetry from Chaucer to Eliot. Whereas a 
large segment of contemporary critics are diffident concerning the psychological origins 
of poetry, Read believes that the nature of poetry cannot be understood apart from the 
creative act or process. For him there is an elemental, perhaps an absolute, difference be- 
tween poetry and prose which can be perceived on the linguistic level. Poetry is an essence, 
the product of a specific psychic state. Authentic or ‘‘essential’’ poetry is immediate and 
instantaneous in its inception, intuitive and involuntary. The form is organic, imposed 
from within by the “laws of its origination.” It is readily seen that Read is occupied with 
the phenomenon of poetic inspiration, the investigation of which began with Plato. Read 
acknowledges his indebtedness to other critics, principally Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, 
Vico, Croce, and Leone Vivante. The original contributions of Read consist in his early 
recognition of the relevance of psychoanalysis to literary criticism, his acute sense of style 
in both verse and prose, and his profound knowledge of metrics. 

A poet’s critical theory almost inevitably becomes an apology for his own poetic prac- 
tice, and one feels that Read’s is heavily weighted on the side of spontaneity and automa- 
tism. While locating poetic essence in word-music, image, and metaphor, he is aware of the 
importance of structure and conception. His concern with the latter is more evident in the 
‘particular studies” than in the poetics. Their tone is surprisingly classical, the emphasis 
being on style and structure, on the moral attributes of literature, and on the subtle rela- 
tionship of these matters. The essays on Froissart, Malory, and Vauvenargues deal with 
the topic of glory, ‘“‘the radiance in which virtues flourish,’’ in relation to the theme of elo- 
quence. Those on Hawthorne and James center upon the structure of fiction and the moral 
responsibility of the novelist. Throughout these studies one is made aware of the pressures 
of actuality, belying any impression that Read promulgates a purely subjective romanti- 
cism. The only essay which may be regarded as a direct application of the poetic theories 
enunciated in the first part of the book is that on Hopkins, who provides a convincing il- 
lustration of their validity. Read is at his best with writers like Sterne and Charlotte 
Bronté, probably because of a personal congeniality. The central impression derived from 
the collection as a whole is the conviction that what counts in literature is sincerity and 
moral integrity: ‘‘It is finally a question of courage—of throwing into the attempt for 
truth, not only intelligence, spirit, faith, but also feeling, emotion, self.”’ 

SoLoMon FISHMAN 


Noon, Witu1aM T., 8.J. Joyce and Aquinas. Yale University Press, 1957, pp. 160, $3.75. 

Students of Joyce should be thankful that William T. Noon has undertaken the formida- 
ble task of investigating Joyce’s indebtedness to Aquinas. Father Noon documents the fact 
that Stephen Dedalus’ neo-Thomist aesthetic, constructed from a few of Aquinas’ com- 
ments—almost none of them directly concerned with the fine arts—parallels closely the 
work of such eminent Scholastics of the late nineteenth century as Maurice De Wulf and 
Cardinal Mercier. The author points out, however, that contemporary Thomists have ob- 
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jected to the limitation of Aquinas’s concept of beauty to the fine arts; and he finds Steph- 
en’s assertion of the total autonomy of the artist not in accordance with Aquinas, despite 
the latter’s statement that an artifact must be judged on its own merits, not on those of 
its maker.! He also feels that although St. Thomas is concerned with the psychology of 
perception his aesthetic is primarily metaphysical, whereas Stephen’s emphasis on epis- 
temology is Kantian. 

The author attempts to reconcile Joyce’s understanding of Aquinas with his own by the 
ingenious suggestion that Joyce may have observed Stephen’s aesthetic with the ironic 
detachment that generally characterizes his attitude towards the artist ‘‘as a young man.” 
He argues that by the time Joyce began to rework Stephen Hero as A Portrait he was con- 
cerned not so much with his Aquinan definitions of beauty (Pulcra sunt quae visa placent 
and Ad pulcritudinem tria requiruntur integritas, consonantia, claritas) with their emphasis 
on ‘‘seeing”’ and on psychological phenomena, as with the symbolic transformation of the 
word. ‘‘... The intellect (as imagination) projects the quidditas by verbal connotations 
or relations into the structure of individual metaphors, cadences, or images capable of 
identifying the abstraction in some existent and particular verbal symbol or sign. The 
Joycean epiphany expands thus in symbolic dimensions in proportion as it concentrates 
its radiance in verbal signs which exist not in isolation but in combinations of patterned 
sense and sound”’ (p. 69). And for this modification of Stephen’s theory, Noon points out, 
Joyce uses Aquinas. 

Also important for Joyceans is Father Noon’s discussion of the relevance of Aquinas’ 
role as defender of Orthodox Trinitarianism to the theme of the artist as Creator and to 
the related theme of Stephen’s quest for a father. The author points out that Stephen falls 
into the Sabellian heresy, which maintains that the divine Persons of the Trinity are ‘‘no 
more than modes or modalities of the Divine Essence”’ (p. 110). If Father and Son are merely 
two ways of looking at the same Person, then the Father is his own Son and the Son is his 
own Father. The human implications of this heresy are crucial for Stephen as the literary 
theorist of the Scylla and Charybdis episode of Ulysses; and they are fatal to his hope of 
finding a father. 

Father Noon’s general critical comments on Joyce’s work seem an unfortunate addition 
to his otherwise excellent study. Perhaps for the very reasons that make him a keen critic 
of Stephen’s aesthetics and theology, he does not seem completely at home in Joyce’s uni- 
verse. His unsympathetic description of Leopold Bloom and of ‘‘unhappy sex-sated Molly” 
(p. 89) as well as his comment on the ‘‘often unnecessary and sometimes depressing sexual 
details’’ (p. 98) of the Circe episode are symptomatic of his limitations as a critic of Joyce. 
Nevertheless, Joyce and Aquinas is a superb treatment of a difficult subject as well as an 
important contribution to Joyce scholarship. 

JuLIAN B. Kare 


Scuutte, Wiiu1amM M. Joyce and Shakespeare: A Study in the Meaning of ‘‘Ulysses’’. Yale 

University Press, 1957, pp. 197. 

Since Stuart Gilbert demonstrated the relationship between Joyce’s Ulysses and Homer’s 
Odyssey, James Joyce, more than any other contemporary writer, has lent himself to inter- 
pretation by analogical tracery. The trouble with most of this clever exposition of parallel 
structures and themes has been the narrowness of the special pleading, the fragmentary 
presentation which offered no total enlightenment. Now Professor William Schutte is 
brilliantly successful at intensive analysis of major analogical motifs—so successful, in- 
deed, that the ‘‘meaning’’ of Ulysses emerges fully, I think, for the first time. 

The book represents a desirable goal in modern scholarship: quiet, persuasive, giving 
evidence of wide reading unostentatiously presented at relevant points. Much material 
which seems peripheral at first (the careful attention given to the views of other critics, 
for instance, and the detailed establishment of the characters and beliefs of the three 





1 See p. 31, footnote 7, of Joyce and Aquinas. All citations in this review refer to this 
text. 
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librarians in the Scylla and Charybdis episode) is later shown to be important to Schutte’s 
purpose. 

The core of the book is in chapters six through nine, in the carefully worked out equa- 
tions the author sets up among Stephen Dedalus, Shakespeare, and God as creator and 
destroyer; and in the surprising identification of Leopold Bloom with Shakespeare to show 
that, though Joyce ascribes to Bloom all the superficial characteristics which Shakespeare 
is supposed to have had, the result in the Dublin of 1904 is no new Shakespeare. 

A virtue of Schutte’s narrow limitation to Shakespeare’s role in Ulysses is the critic’s 
ability thus to reject systematically all interesting material not germane to his special 
study. But the limitation also constricts his scope, for he nowhere shows that Joyce is 
merely one practitioner—albeit an early one—in the contemporary imaginative treatment 
of ideas. Even T. S. Eliot’s parallel use of Shakespeare in ‘“The Waste Land”’ goes unmen- 
tioned. Yet Schutte’s exposition is so startlingly persuasive that the reviewer is prone to 
forget a less spectacular achievement of the book—the table of Joyce’s borrowing from the 
plays of Shakespeare and the painstaking listing, in parallel columns, of the sources of 
Stephen Dedalus’ Shakespeare theory. 

Marvin MaGALANER 


Raver, MEtvin. The Enduring Questions. New York, 1956, Henry Holt & Co. pp. ix + 564, 
$5.50. 

This is an admirable book for a beginner in philosophy. It is composed of original writ- 
ings by representative authors in the major areas of philosophy, beginning with ancient 
Greece and terminating with the philosophical schools of our own day. Professor Rader 
has judiciously trimmed these selections to fit the needs of his readers and he has included 
biographical and explanatory material to give this compilation of writings, which is di- 
vided into five divisions of philosophic interest, a bit of historical continuity and provoca- 
tive commentary. One could wish that he had included more than just the essay by White- 
head on ‘‘Art and Esthetic Education” in order to acquaint the student with the problems 
of aesthetics, but all in all this is a well rounded and intelligently constructed text. 
Jutius Portnoy 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting, Washington, D. C., October 25-27, 1957 


On the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the Society in 1942, at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, the Annual Meeting was again held in that city. The 
Catholic University again acted as a host institution, together with the National Gallery 
of Art and the Smithsonian Institution. The program chairman was Lucius Garvin, 
Univ. of Maryland, and the Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements was Craic La 
DrizrE, Catholic Univ. Others on the program committee were: Rupotr ARNHEIM, 
Grorce DanrortH, WALTER GoTSHALK, MiLton C. Naum, and WALTER TayLor. Members 
of the committee on arrangements were: HunTINGTON CarrRNs, LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 
CaRLETTE ENGEL DE JANOosI, CLARE FONTANINI, GILBERT V. HarTKE, and Raymonp §. 
STITEs. 

The convention opened on Friday morning the 25th at 9:45, with a session on ‘“‘Semantic 
Problems in Aesthetics.’’ It was held in Room 43 of the Natural History Building, Smith- 
sonian Institution, with RupoLr ARNHEIM, Sarah Lawrence College, as chairman. Three 
papers were presented: ‘‘Aesthetics as a General Theory of Expression” by A. Roserr 
CaponiGari, Univ. of Notre Dame, with comments by Douatas N. Moraan, Northwestern 
Univ.; “Intention and Organization in Simulation” by Sipngey C. Rome and BrEartrice 
K. Rome, System Development Corporation, with comments by Vincent A. Tomas, 
Brown Univ.; ‘‘The Orientation of Aesthetic Judgments’’ by JosepH Marco tis, Univ. of 
South Carolina, with comments by Max Rigssmr, New York City. 

The Board of Trustees meeting was held at 11:00 a.m. in the Hotel Washington. 

At 2:15 a symposium on ‘“‘Feeling’’ was held in the Auditorium of the National Gallery 
of Art, with Hetmur HunGEeR.anp, California College of Arts and Crafts, as chairman. 
After greetings by JoHN WALKER, Director of the National Gallery of Art, papers were 
presented by JoHN ALForD, Indiana Univ.; STEPHEN C. PEppsr, Univ. of California; and 
Mitton C. Naum, Bryn Mawr College. Comments were made by Carrouu C. Pratt, 
Princeton Univ. 

In the evening, a symposium was held on ‘‘The Aesthetics of Music” in the Auditorium 
of the Natural History Building, Smithsonian Institution. It was preceded by greetings 
from LEonaRD C. CARMICHAEL, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. Jutrus Portnoy, 
Brooklyn College, read a paper on ‘Criteria for a Philosophy of Music,’’ which was dis- 
cussed by CAMPBELL CrocKETT, CHARLES E. Gauss, JoHN Hospers, CHARMENZ S. LEN- 
HART, JoycE MICHELL, and CARROLL C. PRATT. 

On Saturday the 26th at 9:30 a.m., a concurrent session on ‘‘Interrelations of the Arts” 
was held at the Smithsonian Institution with Toomas Munro, Cleveland Museum of Art, 
as chairman. A paper on “‘Baudelaire’s ‘Balcon’ and Modern Art”’ was given by CARLETTE 
ENGEL DE JANosI, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, and followed by comments by 
Hazarp Apams, Univ. of Texas. Joyce Micue.u, Univ. of Pennsylvania, spoke on ‘‘Music 
and its Relation to Other Arts,’’ and GitBerT CuasE, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, commented. 

Concurrently that morning a session on ‘‘Criticism’’ was held in the Auditorium of the 
Smithsonian Institution, with Crarc La Dri®re as chairman. Prick CHARLSON, Princeton 
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Univ., spoke on ‘“‘The Concept of ‘Art’ as Determined by Critical Activity,’”’ and Wo.r- 
cana M. Zucker, Upsala College, commented. Ricnarp M. Karn, Louisville, Ky., spoke 
on “The Limits of Literary Interpretation,” and M. SHaALKHAUSER, De Pauw Univ., com- 
mented. Jacques ScunieEr, Univ. of California, spoke on ‘‘Free Association and Art: A 
Study of Content and Form,” and Cuarutes W. Kecuey, Wagner College, commented. 

At 2:15 p.m. a symposium was held on ‘‘Aesthetics in General Humanities Curricula”’ 
at the National Gallery of Art with Jonn ALrorp, Indiana Univ., as chairman. Papers on 
the subject of “‘The Place of Aesthetics in General Humanities’? were read by THomas 
Munro, NewTon P. StauiKNecut, Indiana Univ., and Ransom R. Patrick, Duke Univ., 
with comments by Sanrorp Branpom, Michigan State Univ. 

Cocktails and a banquet were held on Saturday evening in the Washington Room of the 
Hotel Washington, with D. W. GorsHa.k, Univ. of Illinois, President of the Society, as 
chairman. THomas Munro spoke on the history of the Society and ALFRED FRANKFURTER, 
Editor of Art News in New York, gave the dinner address on ‘‘The Innocent Voyage: An 
Art Critic in Search of Aesthetics.’’ 

On Sunday morning October 27th, after the annual business meeting of the Society at 
the Smithsonian Institution, two concurrent sessions were held in the same institution. 
One was on ‘‘Art and Human Nature,”’ under the chairmanship of VAN METER Ags, Univ. 
of Cincinnati. CAMPBELL CrocKETT, Univ. of Cincinnati, spoke on ‘“‘Psychoanalysis in Art 
Criticism,’’ with comments by Sipney TiLuim, New York City. Joun Hospers, Brooklyn 
College, spoke on ‘‘Literature and Human Nature,’’ with comments by KINGsLEy PRICE, 
Johns Hopkins Univ. Horace M. Kaien, New School for Social Research, spoke on “‘The 
Meaning of Tragedy in the Freedom of Man.’’ RupoLtpH von ABELE, American Univ., 
commented. 

At the other session, on ‘Space and Time in the Arts,’’ WALTER A. TayLor, American 
institute of Architects, presided. Papers were: ‘‘Picture Space’? by Vireit C. ALDRICH, 
Kenyon College, with comments by IsapeL C. HuNGERLAND, Univ. of California; ‘‘The 
Sensory Location of Imagery in Listening to Music’’ by M. Emmett WIitson, Ohio State 
Univ., with comments by MarrHew Lipman, New York City; ‘‘Analogical Relations in 
Musical Pattern” by G. 8. Dickinson, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, with com- 
ments by Cuar.eEs E. Gauss, George Washington Univ. 

At 2:30 Sunday afternoon, the Speech and Drama Department of the Catholic University 
presented Biily Budd in the University Theater. At 5:00 p.m., a reception was held at the 
same University in the Art Building at the opening of an exhibition. The Catholic Univer- 
sity Madrigal Singers gave a recital under the direction of FaruzrR RussELL WooLEN. 


1958 ANNUAL MEETING 


Tentative plans are being made to hold the next meeting late in October under the 
auspices of the University of California at Berkeley. SrepHEN C. PEppeER of the University 
of California is honorary chairman, BERTRAM JEssupP of the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
is program chairman, and KarL ASCHENBRENNER of the University of California is conven- 
tion chairman. Dates will probably be October 30 and 31 and November 1. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics held its first meeting of the 1957-58 season on Satur- 
day evening, October 19, at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. Tuomas Munro. The co-hosts 
were Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp HENNING. Dr. EpMuND CHAPMAN, chairman of the department 
of art, Western Reserve University, addressed the group on ‘“‘Some Recent Trends in Con- 
temporary Architecture.’’ The second meeting was held on Saturday evening, November 
23, at Haydn Hall, Western Reserve University. Mr. and Mrs. George KuMMEr were the 
hosts, and the co-hostess was Miss Hazen C. Hurcuison. Francis R. Buss of the depart- 
ment of classics, Western Reserve University, spoke on ‘“‘The Aesthetics of Translation.” 
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The Spanish Institute of New York announces the establishment of the Research Fund 
for Art and Archaeology which has as its aim the stimulation of scholarship in Spanish art 
and archaeology and the initiation of a series of authoritative publications in this field. 
The Research Fund is under the direction of WALTER W. S. Cook, professor emeritus of the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, and an Advisory Committee of Directors of 
the Spanish Institute. 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has announced its Research Fellowship Program 
for 1958. The aim is ‘“‘to promote study and research (preferably leading to publication) on 
various aspects of the common interests, traditions and outlook of the countries of the 
North Atlantic Alliance .. .’’ Advanced research fellowships will be offered for 1958-1959 
to candidates from member states for research undertaken in one or more of the member 
countries, preferably to those planning work on the other side of the Atlantic. Priority will 
be given to scholars in the humanities. A number of long-term scholarships for younger 
scholars at the post-graduate level is also offered. Application for these should be made to 
the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York City. 


ABOUT ASA MEMBERS 


CoNSTANTINE CavaARNos has been awarded a Fulbright grant for the academic year 
1957-58 to conduct research in Greek philosophy. He will be affiliated with the University 
of Salonika. Carvarnos has taught philosophy and aesthetics at the University of North 
Carolina. His book Byzantine Sacred Art was published in 1957. 

Catvin 8S. Brown, department of English, University of Georgia, has been appointed 
to one of the eight endowed Alumni Foundation Professorships at that University. 

GerorGE Epson Danrortu, secretary-treasurer of the American Society for Aesthetics, 
has just completed a project for the United States Steel Company known as ‘‘Chicago 
Dynamic,”’ for which he was architectural adviser. The activities of ‘“Chicago Dynamic” 
were centered in Chicago during the week of October 27th. Within an atmosphere of civic 
responsibility were a salute to Chicago for its architectural heritage and a tribute to its 
leaders for the development of a great resurgence of building since 1946. 

Mr. Danforth, in addition to advising U. 8. Steel on the format of the total program, 
organized and moderated an architectural workshop on curtain-wall construction and a 
vocational guidance forum for some 900 high school students in the Chicago area who are 
interested in becoming architects, planners, engineers, etc. He also prepared and narrated 
a one-half hour television program on contemporary architecture as developed in the Chi- 
cago school of architecture. He was a member of an Architectural Forum, other panel 
members being Frank Lloyd Wright; Ira Bach, Chicago Commissioner of Planning; Theo- 
dore V. Houser, chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck and Co.; Otto Nelson, vice- 
president (housing), New York Life Insurance Co.; Arthur Rubloff, chairman of the board, 
Arthur Rubloff and Co., Chicago realtor; and Alastair Cooke, moderator of the Forum. 
Carl Sandburg was a part of the ‘‘Chicago Dynamic”’ program, contributing a new work 
on Chicago and reading it at the closing banquet. 
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THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON AESTHETICS 


Tentative plans are being made to hold the next International Congress on Aesthetics 
in Athens late in the summer of 1960. The Third Congress was held in Venice in 1956. At 
its close, an executive committee was appointed, consisting of P. A. Micneiis, THomas 
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Munro, Luic1 Pareyson, ArsiNE Soreit, Errenne Sourtau (chairman), Tosuio Ta- 


xEucHI, and Emit Uritz. Prof. Michelis of the National Technical University in Athens 
is in charge of arrangements in Greece. To replace the late Emil Utitz, Pror. GANTNER 
of the University of Basel has been added to the committee, and Dr. ANDR& VEINSTEIN 
has also been added as secretary. The meeting will probably be held at the beginning of 
September. Members of the American Society for Aesthetics and other readers of this 
Journal will be kept informed of developments. 


FRANCE 


Revue d’Esthétique, quarterly publication of the French Society for Aesthetics, contains 
the following main articles in Vol. IX, No. 4, October-December 1956: ‘‘Du travesti” by 
Jean Cassou; ‘‘La forét, oeuvre d’art’”’ by A. Sourtau; “‘Esthétique chinoise et calli- 
graphie’”’ by N. Vanp1ER-Nico.as; “‘Préface a une esthétique de la peinture contemporaine”’ 
by P. GuasTaa; ‘“‘L’oeuvre et l’interpréte. Problémes de la création chorégraphique”’ by 
M.-F. Curistout. This issue also contains an Index for Vol. IX. 

The following is a list of the main articles in Vol. X, No. 1, January-March 1957: ‘‘L’es- 
thétique tchéque contemporaine”’ by M. NovAk; ‘‘L’expression de l’espace dans les fresques 
romanes en France”’ by L. Guerry; ‘“‘Un art témoin de la science: la peinture moderne en 
France” by F. Nigva; ‘‘Les ‘ordres artistiques’ du langage frangais’’ by J.-G. Krarrt; 
“Méditations valéryennes: Principes de recherches conformes 4 la poésie classique’’ by 
E. GerLoTeEt; ‘‘Vers le théatre absolu’”’ by G. FercHautt. 


ITALY 


Rivista di Estetica, published three times a year by the Istituto di Estetica of the Uni- 
versity of Turin, contained the following main articles in Vol. I, No. 1, January-April 
1956, under the editorship of its founder Lurer Steraninti: ‘‘Problematicita dell’atto es- 
tetico fondamentale’”’ by ARMANDO CaRLINI; ‘‘Funzione sociale dell’arte’’ by Uco Spiriro; 
“Paragrafi sul fatto e sul costume poetico’”’ by Dreco VALER!; ‘‘Processo, relazione e 
architettura’’ by Enzo Pact; ‘‘Primalita del regista nell’opera filmica’’ by G. FLores 
D’Arcats; ‘‘La ‘non estetica’ di George Santayana’’ by VincENzo CILENTO; “‘La prospet- 
tiva tolemaica’’ by Lure STEFANINI. Congressi Discussioni Ragguagli: ‘‘Arte e linguaggio” 
by Luret STEFANINI; ‘‘Ragguaglio sul pid recente pensiero estetico francese (dal 1950)”’ 
by Corrapo Rosso. Recensioni: Luic1 Parreyson, Estetica, Teoria della formativita by 
V. Verna; Martin Herpeccer, Vortraege und Aufsaetze by C. NoLEr. 

Vol. I, No. 2, May-August 1956, dedicated to the memory of Luigi Stefanini and under 
the editorship of Lurct Parryson, contained the following main articles: Intenzioni; 
‘“‘Linee di un’estetica del cinematografo”’ by Lure1 STEFANINI; ‘‘Caratteri originali dell’es- 
tetica di Stefanini’? by Lure1 Parryson; ‘‘Estetica e metafisica nel pensiero di Stefanini’ 
by Fitrprpo PreMoNTESE; L’umanesimo religioso e il pensiero estetico di Luigi Stefanini’”’ 
by ALBERTO CaRAccIoLo; ‘‘Parola e risposta nel pensiero di L. Stefanini’? by Fausto M. 
BonGIoannI; “‘Arte e filosofia secondo Luigi Stefanini’? by Rosarito AssuntTo; “TI rilievi 
di Stefanini alla teoria crociana della liricita dell’arte’? by ApELCcHI ATTISANT; ‘‘Letture 
critiche e poetiche dello Stefanini’? by Luctano ANcEscui; ‘‘Metafisica dell’arte e parola 
assoluta”’ by Virrorio STELLA; “‘Luigi Stefanini storico dell’estetica’’ by ARMANDOo R1Go- 
BELLO; ‘‘Il secondo volume del Trattato di Estetica di Luigi Stefanini’? by Giovanni 
SANTINELLO. The volume contained TJ estimonianze to Luigi Stefanini and Nota bio-biblio- 
grafica on his life by ANNA Maria CHECCHINI. 

Vol. I, No. 3, September-December 1956, contained the following main articles: ‘“‘L’au- 
tonomia dell’arte e L’impegno dell’artista’’ by Vito Fazio ALLMAYER; ‘‘Scuola critica e 
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scuola semantica nella recente estetica americana’? by Guripo Morpurco TAGLiaBur. 
Relazioni al III Congresso Internazionale di Estetica: ‘‘The Problems of the Congresses on 
Aesthetics”’ by Emit Urtitz; ‘‘L’attenzione quale fattore determinante di due varieta ar- 
tistiche’’ by Toomas Munro; “‘La Critica d’arte’’ by Uco Sprrito; “‘L’évolution du régime 
des formes” by René Huyaue; “L’interpretazione dell’opera d’arte” by Lurar Pareyson; 
“The Problem of Aesthetic Consciousness’? by HerBertT Reap; ‘‘Les limites de l’esthé- 
tique” by ErrennE Sourav; ‘‘Arte e socialita’’ by ANTonio Banrt; ‘‘The Structure of 
the Aesthetic Response’? by HeELMuT HuNGERLAND; “‘Poésie et philosophie’’ by JEAN Wau; 
‘Art and Modern Science” by J. P. Hop1n; ‘‘Il terzo Congresso Internazionale di Estetica” 
by Lure1 Pargyson; “‘Cronaca del Congresso di Estetica’? by GIANNI FLORIANI. Recensioni: 
Kart Jaspers, Lionardo als Philosoph by ALBERTO CaRaccioLo; UMBERTO Eco, I problema 
estetico in San Tommaso by Gianni Vatrimo. Indice dell’annata. 

Vol. II, No. 1, January-April 1957 contained the following main articles: ‘‘Paragrafi 
sulla pittura’”’ by Drzco VALERI; ‘“‘La dialettica dei sentimenti e |’estetica’’ by Marrano 
Campo; “‘L’integrazione estetica e la filosofia della tecnica’? by Rosario AssuNToO; “‘Si- 
lenzio e parola’”’ by MicHELE FeprErtico Sciacca; ‘‘Communicazione simbolica e communi- 
cazione critica nell’opera d’arte’’ by GiLLo DorF.gs; ‘‘Poetica ed estetica in James Joyce’’ 
by Umserto Eco; “Estetica e critica nello spettacolo cinematografico’”’ by GIANFRANCO 
Cur1opARoLi. Congressi Discussioni Ragguagli: ‘‘Intorno ad alcune recenti discussioni sul 
barocco”’ by Giovanni SANTINELLO. Recensioni: REN& WeELLEK and AuSTIN WARREN, 
Teoria della letteratura e metodologia dello studio letterario by UmBEerto Eco. 


Aut Aut: Rivista di Filosofia e di Cultura (Milan), a bi-monthly publication edited by 
Enzo Paci, contains the following articles in No. 40, July 1957: ‘‘Whitman e il mito di 
Adamo” by Giauco Camson; “‘L’umanita dell’uomo in Heidegger’”’ by Francesco Favino; 
‘‘Svevo e la misura del tempo presente”’ by Seraro Fi1nz1. Prospettive: ‘‘Lettera gialla sulla 
natura”? by Guripo MorpurGo TaGLiaBuE and “‘Loria dal diario verso la favola” by G1- 
AMPAOLO DossENA. Cronache: ‘‘Sergio Solmi e ‘Levania’ ’’ by Andrea Zanzotto and “‘No- 
venta e la Poesia contemporanea”’ by Marco Fortt. 


We learn with great regret of the death of ANTonio Banrt, senator of the Republic of 

Italy, professor of philosophy at the University of Milan, and author of many books and 
"articles on aesthetics. Professor Banfi took an active part in the Third International Con- 
gress on Aesthetics in Venice in 1956 and presented then a paper, ‘‘Arte e Socialita.”’ After 
the Congress he took a leading part in establishing at Milan the Centro lombardo di es- 
tetica. 


Lure1 ParEyson, editor of the Rivista di Estetica, has organized at the University of 
Torino an Istituto di Estetica. Out of this and other regional groups, it is hoped that a feder- 
ation in the field of aesthetics will be organized. 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), quarterly publication of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, con- 
tains the following main articles, with English summaries, in Vol. 8, No. 2, September 
1957: ‘“‘T. S. Eliot and His Idea of Tradition” by Tamotsu Asg; “‘An Extract from G. Sem- 
per’s Theory of Art’? by Sasuro Oxura; ‘‘Kierkegaard’s Aesthetics of Music’’ by Mamoru 
WatTanaBE; “The Historicity of Novels’? by Mizue Kosarta. Also included in this issue is 
a Selective Bibliography for Aesthetics—1956 (1) and Program of the 8th Congress of the Ja- 
panese Society for Aesthetics. 
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SPAIN 





Revista de Ideas Estéticas, quarterly publication of the Instituto Diego Veldzquez, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, contains the following main 
articles, with English summaries, in Vol. XV, No. 58, April-June 1957: ‘‘Descartes entre 
el trentino y el barroco’”’ by Jos& Cam6n Aznar; ‘‘Los presupuestos filoséficos del estilo 


de Gabriel Miré” by Apotro MuNoz A.tonso; “Poesia, arte de la imaginacién’”’ by Luis 
Fares. 
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And Courses Taught by Them on Aesthetics and Related Fields' 


ADAMS, ANSEL, 131 — 24th Ave., San Francisco 21, Calif. 
ADAMS, HAZARD, Dept. of English, U. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
ADAMS, JOHN STOKES, JR., Box 23, College Hall, U. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philos. 8: Aesthetics (Und.); Probs. of Aesthetics (Gr.) 
ALBERT, SIDNEY PAUL, Los Angeles State C., 5280 Gravoiz Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 
Philos. 155: Aesthetics (Und.) 
ALDEN, DONALD H., San Jose State C., San Jose 14, Calif. 
ALDRICH, DAVID, 223 Bowen St., Providence 6, R. I. 
ALDRICH, PUTNAM, Music Dept., Stanford U., Stanford, Calif. 
ALDRICH, VIRGIL C., Dept. of Philosophy, Kenyon C., Gambier, O. 
Philos. 155: Aesthetics (Und.); 201: Value Theory Seminar (Und.) 
ALER, JAN, 9 Blvd. Spinoza, Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
ALEXANDER, HUBERT G., Dept. of Philosophy, U. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Philos. 102: Aesthetics (Und. & Gr.) i 
ALFORD, JOHN, Art Center, Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind. 
ALLENTUCK, MARIA E., 545 W. 111th St., New York 25, N. Y. l 
AMBERG, H. G., Dept. of Art, U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Art 86-7-8: Art of the Film (Und.); 186-7-8: Art of the Film (Gr.) 
AMES, VAN METER, 448 Warren Ave., Cincinnati 20, O. 
U. of Cincinnati, Philos. 317: Intro. to Aesthetics (Und.); 318: Adv. Aesthetics (Und. 
& Gr.); 451-2: Philosophical Ideas in Contemporary Literature. 
AMYX, CLIFFORD, Dept. of Art, U. of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky. i 
Art 153: Aesthetics (Und.); 151: Crit. of Art (Und.) : 
ANDERSON, WAYNE V., 2736 Derby St., Berkeley, Calif. ; 
ANDREWS, MRS. JULIA G., 931 Hunter St., San Diego, Calif. ~ i 
ARIETI, SILVANO, 18 E. 76th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
ARNHEIM, RUDOLF, 20 Deshon Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. j 
New Sch. for Soc. Research, Psychol. 1009: Sources of Psychological Aesthetics (Und. t 
& Gr.) 
ARONSON, ARTHUR, 16114 Eldamere, Cleveland 28, O. 
ARRAGON, R. F., Reed C., Portland 2, Ore. 
ASCHENBRENNER, KARL, Dept. of Philosophy, U. of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
ASHMORE, MRS. FRANCES, Box 981, Sandusky, O. 
ASHMORE, JEROME, Box 981, Sandusky, O. 
AUSTIN, H. M., Dept. of Philosophy, Wheaton C., Norton, Mass. 
BALDINGER, WALLACE S., U. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Arch. & Allied Arts AA 201-2-3: Survey of Visual Arts (Und.) 
BALDWIN, WM. EDWARD, 2312 Delamere Dr.., Cleveland 6, O. 
BALL, MRS. VICTORIA K., 2716 Derbyshire, Cleveland 6, O. t 
BALLARD, EDWARD G., Tulane U., New Orleans, La. | 
BALLARD, LOUISE, 320 Scenic Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 
BARETSKI, CHARLES A., 229 Montclair Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 
BARLOON, MARVIN J., 3140 Essex Rd., Cleveland Hts., 18, O. 





* Prepared by Dolores Filak at the Cleveland Museum of Art, from answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to members. 

1 Abbreviations: Adv. = Advanced; Anal. = Analysis; C. = College; Crit. = Criticism; 
Gr. = Graduate; Hist. = History; Intro. = Introduction; Lit. = Literary; Philos. = 
Philosophy; Probs. = Problems; Sch. = School; Und. = Undergraduate; U. = University. 
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BARNES, HAZEL E., Dept. of Classics, U. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
BARON, ANN, 134 E. 95th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
BASILIUS, HAROLD A., Wayne State U., Detroit 2, Mich. 
BATES, KENNETH F., 7 E. 194th St., Cleveland 19, O. 
BATZ, GEORGES DE, 11 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
BEAL, DENTON, 303 Forest Hills Rd., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
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